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ARE THERE ANY MORE BIGOTS ? 
By C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 


SKED to write something about 
Bigots—on the whole, whether 
I thought there were any left—I 
realized what I now find was in- 
evitable: I had no idea what the 


word really meant, or rather, orig- 


inally meant. For no one knows 
what it is derived from, and it has 
had a curious history which does 
not, however, concern us. One lit- 
tle point, however, is interesting. 
In the North of England it can, or 
could, be used without any reli- 
gious significance at all, to mean 
bumptious and overbearing. No 
doubt the religious significance 
came first; but it is also significant 
that what was felt to be primary 
and permanent in the word was 
not, precisely, its intellectual con- 
tent, mental adhesion to something 
as true, but, a moral content, some- 
thing more concerned with charity 
than with faith. 

Hence because a person is “con- 
vinced” with an absolute, unshak- 
able certainty, about something, he 
does not, because of that, incur the 
reproach of bigotry. When bigotry 


is alleged against people of convic- 
tion, it is not because of this con- 
viction in itself, but either because 
they hold this conviction without 
good reason (in that case they 
might better be called obstinate 
than bigoted) or because their own 
strong conviction leads them to 
maintain an attitude of intolerance 
to the convictions of others. They 
will not admit that there can be any 
good in, or anything to be said for, 
the beliefs that do not harmonize 
with their own; and, they probably 
extend their dislike for the rejected 
creed to the persons who hold it. 
Hence in one sense a Catholic 
cannot be a bigot—that is, he must 
not be called a bigot because he 
holds Transubstantiation to be 
wholly true, and every other ac- 
count of the mode of Our Lord’s 
eucharistic presence false: but he 
could be called a bigot if he simply 
declared every other eucharistic 
doctrine to be nonsense, or sneered 
at the holders of such views, and 
ridiculed their worship. We in 
England are only too accustomed 
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to one set of Catholics, some con- 
verts and some not, who do very 
much harm by their conversation 
with non-Catholics, displaying not 
merely a fussy piety and an inabil- 
ity to keep off the subject (which 
one might call misguided zeal), but 
frivolity, disdain, ignorance of fact, 
and inability to believe in goodness 
of motive. These I should freely 
call “bigots,” though perhaps we do 
not think of frivolity as a mark of 
bigotry so much as gloom, sourness 
and desire to hurt. 

The opposite to bigotry might be 
described as tolerance, but I do not 
think the word is very good. For, 
to “tolerate” a thing suggests that 
you reluctantly, or inevitably, or 
“merely” put up with it; and a 
“very tolerant” person usually 
means someone who doesn’t mind 
much what other people think or 
do because he doesn’t attach any 
supreme value to any particular 
opinion or behavior. All the ele- 
ments that issue into the opposite 
of bigotry are to be found in St. 
Paul’s panegyric of Charity. Char- 
ity “believeth all things, hopeth all 
things,” and the rest. The con- 
vinced Catholic who is not a bigot 
sees, first, the positive, true and 
substantial parts in his opponent’s 
creed; applauds and tries to develop 
them; understands why the non- 
Catholic cannot, maybe, see further 
than he does, and sympathizes with 
him, and sympathizes yet more if 
the non-Catholic will not see or do 
better, for, a sickness of the will is 
sadder than one merely of the in- 
telligence. He is then wholly con- 
vinced, and illimitably charitable: 
he is always trying to consolidate 
his conviction by admitting and 
seeking to dispel his partial igno- 
rance; and to deepen his charity, 
while never weakening it by allow- 
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ing himself to be merely complai- 
sant. 

He who possesses Faith, Humil- 
ity and Charity, can never be a big- 
ot, nor yet, be disloyal to his Faith. 

Now, the question simply is, Are 
there bigots in the sense I have de- 
fined, and anti-Catholic bigots, in 
our modern world, in noticeable 
numbers (for, in a world, there will 
always be some examples of every- 
thing)? I was asked to say what 
impression visits to different coun- 
tries had left upon me. 


I say nothing of the United 
States, not merely because there 
would be no point in saying in THE 
CATHOLIC WorLpD what it knows al- 
ready, but, because I could not even 
properly say that much! I should 
write from hearsay only. Yet, a 
man, even when he tries to speak 
from personal experience, can only 
give a very lopsided view, unless he 
have made an exhaustive study of 
the subject under consideration, 
and I certainly have not so studied 
“bigotry.” However, in South 
Africa I was driven to a somewhat 
reckless yet inevitable decision—to 
trust my own impressions up to a 
point; for, I found, on the spot, 
that people contradicted one anoth- 
er so flatly on points of fact, let 
alone as to verdicts, that you had to 
trust your own impression, or, to 
retire with a blank mind. Also, I 
felt that if you were on the lookout 
for this or that, you required less 
evidence (especially if you had had 
any sort of training in assessing 
evidence), than you would need if 
you had never turned your mind to 
the topic at all. Finally, I felt, and 
was encouraged to feel, that a new- 
comer, with his “impressionability” 
unblunted, might collect more, and 
speedier, and sharper impressions 
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than one who was habituated to lo- 
cal events. On the other hand he 
may be treated with exceptional 
courtesy by those who would not so 
treat their fellow-countrymen; or 
again, with less considerateness or 
understanding, and so, become 
prejudiced though he arrived with 
an open mind. 

To begin with (for me) the most 
distant—New Zealand. I only 
visited the North Island, and I be- 
lieve there is a higher percentage 
of Scots in the south one, which 
may affect the question of friend- 
ship between Catholics and others. 
In the North Island, I found (what 
I have found perhaps nowhere 
else)—something that I could only 
call “old-fashioned,” implying 
praise and liking by that word. 
But this went along with a kind of 
freedom and easy dignity that 
changed it out of mere “Victorian- 
ism.” Hence you could make 
friends rapidly, respecting and re- 
spected, and in ordinary people I 
did not see a trace of “bigotry,” i. e., 
dislike for a man just because he 
was a Catholic. However, I saw 
that bigotry could be aroused, i. e., 
rancor and un-reason, and this, by 
means of disputes (chiefly ecclesi- 
astical) about the Bible in schools, 
and, by inflaming nationalist pas- 
sions; this occurred when an ag- 
gressive Englishism or Irishism 
confronted the New Zealander, or, 
one another. I shall come back to 
this. The only splutter of bigotry 
as such that I met with was in 
Auckland, when a small rationalist 
paper “slanged” me in language 
proper to the days of Ingersoll, 
Tyndall and Huxley or even earlier, 
and expressed ideas proper to those 
bygone days. Its effect was, I 
heard, to arouse a good deal of re- 
sentment because a visitor had been 
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rudely as well as sillily treated; but 
I could not bring myself to mind 
personally, and it was quite unrep- 
resentative, just like the sneering 
remark of one anonymous critic 
who held that my little book, The 
Risen Sun, was a John Bull “puff.” 
What I was assured, and seemed to 
see, was that the younger genera- 
tion was not bigoted, but likely to 
be indifferent, and indeed pagan; 
and the many expressions of “tol- 
erance” that I heard—“without 
distinction of race or creed” kept 
recurring —certainly assumed a 
skeptical attitude towards all “de- 
nominations” alike, etc., the duty 
of the State to be “neutral,” i. e., 
secularism. 

The temper of Australia, what- 
ever people may say, is quite differ- 
ent. I do not say that there is more 
bigotry there, if only because there 
did seem to be more joyous happy- 
go-luckiness there, indeed, up to the 
point of irresponsibility and be- 
yond it. But also, probably owing 
to the climate, all emotions seemed 
to me apt to get tuned higher than 
in New Zealand. Of course I was 
there during the time of the Eucha- 
ristic Congress, and, after an out- 
burst of protest some months earli- 
er, a spirit of real peace, that is, not 
indifference but good will and re- 
spect and even something deeper 
than that, had come to prevail. 
True, I received a couple of violent 
anonymous letters, one from an 
honest Protestant who regretted 
that my accident in New Zealand 
hadn’t quite finished me off, and 
offered me the Gap near Sydney for 
a desirable suicide. The other was 
from a soi-disant Catholic, but na- 
tionalistic in material and invec- 
tive. But I have received letters 
like that in England and from the 
U. S. A.! Then I know I arrived in 
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Australia feeling happy and sure I 
should be happy, though in no 
dream could I have pictured so 
much good-fellowship and limitless 
kindness as I was to receive. Odd- 
ly enough, literally the only un- 
pleasant experiences and attempted 
“freezing-out,” so to say, originated 
with people who were not Austra- 
lian at all. But I could see clearly 
that rancors could be aroused very 
easily, yet practically always in 
terms of something racial or na- 
tionalist or (of course) political, es- 
pecially when it is taken for grant- 
ed that you belong to such and such 
a party because you are a Catholic, 
or are a Catholic because you be- 
long to such and such a nation. 
The real Australian, so far as he 
feels deeply, dislikes acutely the in- 
troduction of alien quarrels, i. e., 
over-seas quarrels, into his land, 
however violently he may talk 
about his own affairs. If an Eng- 
lishman arrives stiff, with a queer 
voice, and critical, or an American 
suggests that what Australia wants 
is to be bought up by the U. S. A. 
and taught how to run its finances, 
of course the Australian sees red; 
but a man coming decently modest, 
with a sense of humor, and giving 
himself and everyone else lots of 
time, ought to be perfectly welcome 
there, religion included—allowing 
for the difficulty inherent in our po- 
sition: we cannot do half so much 
in the way of fraternizing with oth- 
ers, as others can (if they choose) 
with us. 

South Africa is a totally different 
proposition. The native problem, 
with its allied missionary problem, 
and the national problem with its 
allied political problems are organic 
in the land, and are working un- 
imaginable havoc. These are not 
directly religious; but there still is, 
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first (and I had encountered it no- 
where else, not in the most Protes- 
tant parts of Scotland, for example: 
I confess I don’t know the north of 
Ireland save by hearsay), a mass of 
pure anti-Catholic bigotry. This 
exists among the “back-veld” farm- 
ers on the whole, and comes to a 
climax among the predikants of 
such districts. I had had no idea 
that minds could be so shut, locked 
and padlocked as theirs are. This 
will change. Partly because of the 
steady trickle of modernism into 
the ministry—revealed and in no 
way checked by the Du Plessis trial 
for heresy, and in the self-con- 
sciousness from which younger 
ministers now suffer, who know 
how people think of them, and wish 
to be up to date—even though the 
date be that of a generation past. 
But such trickles become torrents, 
as among the Anglican clergy. Yet 
far more important are the wire- 
less, and the cinema. For these al- 
ter the very fiber of the newer gen- 
eration in the distant farms and 
burgs. In the grimmest Dutch Re- 
formed villages, you will see the 
posters of erotic films, the “luxury” 
films, all of that mass-suggestion 
which is transferring the world’s 
imagination from reality, let alone 
from old conventions, into illusion, 
and Hollywood formulas. More- 
over, all sorts of things are listened 
to nightly on the wireless, that no 
local person (least of all the predi- 
kant), no traditional book, could 
provide, and which are much more 
interesting. Finally, birth-restric- 
tion is sapping the race visibly: a 
Dutch Reformed Moderator recent- 
ly pointed out that in whole dis- 
tricts it takes from 16 to 19 adult 
whites to produce one child: where- 
as no one denies that if many col- 
ored babies are born, that is not 
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merely due to the fertility of col- 
ored couples. The white, in so far 
as he ceases to be a bigot, is becom- 
ing a secularist, and a materialist. 
Further, in proportion as the Afri- 
kander becomes less and less Eu- 
ropean in his attachments, he tends 
to retain the old local feeling about 
the natives, to fear them and de- 
press them, and so, to distrust the 
missionary and indeed execrate him 
—from a white-nationalist point of 
view, not without reason. The 
more Protestant the mission, the 
more has it provided rebels, and, 
native prostitutes. That is so hard 
a thing to say—since I cannot fully 
illustrate it here, that I should pos- 
sibly have refrained from saying it 
at all. But since the Catholic mis- 
sions do not at all intend (i.) to 
perpetuate the depression of the 
Black, nor (ii.) to Europeanize him, 
or even Afrikanderize him, they 
too come in for obloquy, though 
(most deservedly) less. The fact 
remains that the State would like 
(and does not disguise it) to with- 
draw more and more all schools 
from the missionary, and so to seg- 
regate the Black that it won’t mat- 
ter much what missionaries do in 
Black territories. The policy is 
doomed from the outset if only be- 
cause no sooner is the Black segre- 
gated in a Reserve, than he has to 
come out of it, in order to earn his 
taxes, and because the white man 
has not the slightest intention of 
doing without the rough cheap la- 
bor done by the Black, and because 
the formula has obtained currency: 
“Let us create new needs in the na- 
tive, because then we shall have a 
market in Central Africa for our 
wares.” This formula, already ob- 
scene in its cynicism, often assumes 
also the mask of hypocrisy by de- 
fining this creation of needs as 
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“civilization.” Moreover, ideas have 
passed over all the barriers, and 
the native in a reserve will soon be 
hardly more segregated than one in 
a town. 

As you go North, you find an in- 
verted sort of bigotry due to the in- 
fluence of academic philanthropic 
notions in governmental depart- 
ments which cause the average man 
to blaspheme and the right-minded 
missionary to sigh. For, each sees 
the native being sophisticated and 
worse, and deplores it for different 
reasons. I said “worse,” because to 
teach material and even intellectual 
“uplift” without teaching even 
more rigorously man’s series of 
duties beginning with those to- 
wards God, is to create Bolsheviks. 
But whereas in the South missions 
are often thought of as scandalous- 
ly negrophile, further North they 
are apt to be decried as retrograde; 
and so, in either case, a deep, some- 
times politely veiled, antagonism is 
felt; though wise, honest, convinced 
coéperation also exists — perhaps 
consolingly. The consolation comes 
from the fact that where men of 
good will, however departmental 
and even conflicting be their ideas, 
come together and try to see what is 
good in one another, and to make 
the most of that good in conjunc- 
tion, there is no bigotry and should 
be happy consequences. And South 
Africa is full of such men, very (so 
far as I could see) bewildered, and 
far wiser and more “tolerant” ac- 
cording as they spent some time at 
practical and not office work, how- 
ever genuinely bigoted they were 
when they started. For you can be 
bigoted about the notion of “liberal- 
ism” itself! 

Coming now to Europe, you 
may perhaps find some of the 
good old bigotry of Protestant- 
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ism surviving in backwaters — re- 
gional backwaters, and, the re- 
cesses of the minds of elderly men 
—and of course in some whole 
areas like the North of Ireland up 
to a point. But this is dying out 
very fast indeed, largely owing to 
the standardization of the modern 
imagination and mind by means of 
commerce, the press, the cinema 
and the wireless, and also to those 
“powers of the air” which are so 
imponderable and undefinable and 
consist in floating ideas, such as, 
that science and religion are in con- 
flict and science must always be in 
the right. But while you do not 
find much bigotry of an undiluted 
sort, i. e., purely religious, you find 
much of it owing to its connection 
with some other passion, which will 
be either social or national. Thus 
the deep dislike for the Faith, qua 
Hungarian in Roumania; in Serbia, 
qua Croat or Slovenian; elsewhere 
(e. g., in Wales) qua Irish, or as 
supposed to involve the sacrifice of 
an immemorial cult or rite, as in 
other parts of the East. This is ac- 
centuated from the Catholic side 
precisely where the nationalistic 
dislike is mutual, so that where the 
hated country is non-Catholic, 
members of the Catholic country 
will call themselves Catholic for 
nationalist reasons, without any 
spiritual conviction or results in 
behavior. Thus many Poles are 
Catholic because of hated Lutheran 
Prussia and hated orthodox Rus- 
sia in old days, and atheist Russia 
now. Thus in Sweden the Church 
is made to look German and in Fin- 
land Dutch, as in England it was 
decried as Italian; while in Spain, 
before the Revolution, you too often 
ticketed yourself Catholic, because 
the whole social structure of na- 
tional tradition was Catholic; now 
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that important people say very 
loudly that there is no connection 
between the two, the Spaniard sud- 
denly perceives that perhaps he 
never needed to be Catholic, Span- 
ish as he was and remains. Nor do 
I believe much in the Catholicism 
of the upper classes of Hungary: 
noblemen are indeed labeled Cath- 
olic, because their “thousand years” 
association with the “Crown of St. 
Stephen” makes it difficult for them 
to say they are anything else: Cal- 
vinism is a moderately respectable 
but rather bourgeois phenomenon; 
and, displaying, as it does, most of 
the materialist energy and even 
self-sacrifice of modern Hungary, it 
(in reality) sweeps the political 
board. This is not however true 
of the Hungarian peasant, who is a 
much finer fellow than his over- 
lord. 

But we have here crossed into a 
social area out of the purely na- 
tionalist. Bigotry will be found, in 
Europe, also where men think that 
the Church belongs essentially or 
by choice to a Class. In some 
lands, this has been a monarchical 
class: a throng of perfectly worth- 
less French royalists placarded Ca- 
tholicism qua royalists, and did 
complete discredit to the Church in 
all of their behavior. Much the 
same was true for Austria, and also 
Spain. In England, the bulk of 
Catholics are not associated either 
with royalism or with aristocracy, 
but they largely are with the “re- 
spectable” class; the honest shop- 
keeper, the clerk. Many a church 
is filled with members of that class 
only; whereas the parish may con- 
tain a great preponderance of really 
poor people. Hence a substantial 
and genuine rise of anti-clericalism, 
anti-Catholicism, even in heredita- 
rily Catholic towns, to which fact 
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too many eyes are shut. Indeed, in 
Ireland itself, there is a substantial 
and increasing anti-clerical ele- 
ment, which resents bitterly any 
symptom of wealth or exceptional 
ease on the part of the clergy or of 
nuns. This is a hateful fact, and 
would be denied by many. But it 
is a fact; and frightful will be our 
awakening if we shut our eyes 
against it... ne umquam in morte 
dormiam! I heard echo upon echo 
of this both in Australia and South 
Africa, not to mention Ireland it- 
self. 

Finally, there are two much more 
subtle but extremely prevalent and 
really obvious forms of anti-Ca- 
tholicism which issue into bigotry. 
One is, the theory of the All-Su- 
premacy of the State, which has 
triumphed in Russia, and which is- 
sues, for example, in the abolition 
of all non-Governmental schools; 
and expressed itself recently in 
South Africa in the demand that the 
Government should train and ap- 
point all teachers (university pro- 
fessors included), censor all text 
books, possess and manage all 
schools. The principle was that the 
Government should impose its ideas 
on all the rising generation. Talk 
of the “ius primz noctis”! Here 
was the State demanding the right 
to a universal spiritual rape. And 
again, it is assumed, outside the 
Church, that the intelligence cannot 
achieve any certainty about God or 
the soul. This has bitten very deep 
into the modern “mind.” Hence a 
united front against the Catholic 
assertion that it can, and that many 
obligations flow from the fact. 
Hence a most “bigoted” opposition 
to schools in which a definite reli- 
gion is taught. In a word, there 
are four facts which provoke big- 
otry—an anti-religious hatred—in 


modern Europe and in all lands 
that take their lead (despite them- 
selves) from Europe: State-ism: 
Nationalism: Class-ism: and Dis- 
trust of the Intelligence. 

Hence I need not say much about 
the duties of Catholics in this mat- 
ter. It is up to them to take stock 
of facts and to “do something about 
it.” It is their duty, without doubt, 
to teach. They dare not teach with- 
out having studied. Every crea- 
tion of study-clubs or circles is 
therefore a noble and excellent sign 
of “Catholic Action.” With all in- 
crease of knowledge should go a 
deepening of understanding, and 
so, a better chance of sympathizing 
without complaisance. But this 
means a charitable use of knowl- 
edge, not, e.g., a sarcastic or pre- 
cipitate one. Nothing consoles 
English readers so much as the 
marvelous development of Catholic 
study-circles and teaching of Cath- 
olic philosophy there, in the States. 
We have nothing to compare with 
that. 

But we also have to remember 
that bigotry can be inflamed, and 
inflamed by us. I repeat most ear- 
nestly my conviction that the ordi- 
nary man is good, does not want to 
hate, does not wish to be bigoted, 
and is not, if only he could be let 
alone by the press and by politi- 
cians and by the infusion of extra- 
neous and always un-Catholic pas- 
sions into religion. While certain- 
ly I regret the false appearance of 
“class-ism” that sometimes gets at- 
tached to Catholic groups, far more 
desperately do I regret and indeed 
detest the infusion of nationalism 
into anything that professes to be 
Catholic. I have no doubt at all 
that it always does harm, and that 
it has done and is doing an incal- 
culable harm even now in almost 
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all parts of the world. There is no 
limit to the sacrilegious indecencies 
to which it may not give rise even 
among Catholics. I can remember 
the altar in a French religious 
house, decorated on the eve of some 
royalist feast with white lilies 
which were removed by the oppo- 
site party during the night and re- 
placed by red, white and blue flow- 
ers. I can recall in eastern Europe 
whole sets of vestments purposely 
made up of nationalist (and in fact 
rebellious) colors. How often have 
we not heard of Catholics refusing 
so much as to pray for an Authority 
they disapproved of on nationalist 
grounds? All this provokes big- 
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otry where it need not have existed, 
and worse, puts a caricature-mask 
upon the face of Christ and of His 
Church, and indeed issues into 
schisms not only between individ- 
uals, but within the Church itself, 
for all new attempts at schism 
have had a nationalist origin in our 
times. For God’s sake let us re- 
serve and consolidate our energies 
in view of the supreme and uni- 
versal heresy of State-ism, and the 
progressive attack upon Christian 
morality everywhere visible. But 
even these, while being resisted by 
us, must be resisted lovingly. “Do 
good to them that hate you; pray 
for them that persecute you.” 


WHEN SONG IS VAIN 


By Mary SINTON LEITCH 


OULD you shape melodious words 
To April rhythms moving, 
Give ear to wrens and mockingbirds 
In their time of loving. 


Listen to the hyla’s flutes 
And, leaning to the sod, 
Hear the syllables of roots 
Whose language is of God. 


You may grow eloquent as rain, 
As bees in the clover, 
Yet you shall know all song is vain 


When wild geese go over! 
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THE LADY ANCHORESS 


By KATHERINE Brécy, Litt.D. 


T is often difficult, of course, in 
studying any medieval story, to 
tell where literature ends and life 
begins—or where life ends and lit- 
erature begins. The soap and wa- 
ter of fact get themselves habitually 
transposed into the large and lumi- 
nous bubble of imagination. Still, 
there was this essence of fact at the 
root of even the most glamorous 
and extravagant bubbles. People 
—all kinds of people, just as Chau- 
cer pictures them—really did go on 
pilgrimages: did they not, for bet- 
ter or worse, even go on crusades? 
Knights really fought in tourneys, 
minstrels carried their treasure of 
song and story from court to court, 
and for centuries men and women 
honestly reaching out after justice 
believed in the possibility of estab- 
lishing truth by single combat and 
even by various kinds of painful 
ordeals. It seems incredible; yet 
something of the same belief must 
underlie the persistent human re- 
sort to war—just as something of 
the old cruel fallacy that human be- 
ings speak truth under torture un- 
derlies modern police methods. 
Probably one can safely take for 
granted the general background of 
life in any given romance; it is the 
details of the story which gallop off 
incontinently upon the highroad of 
imagination. For instance, there is 
the anchoress. Fugitive references 
to these solitary ladies—as to the 
hermits of the woods—often stray 
into the various romances, one of 
the most piquant occurring at the 
end of the thirteenth and the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth books of Mal- 


ory’s Morte Darthur. Here Launce- 
lot and Percivale, in one of the de- 
tours of the Grail quest, meet Gala- 
had riding through a forest, and not 
recognizing him, promptly draw 
him into a combat in which they 
are both worsted. This jousting 
happened, we are told, “tofore the 
hermitage where a recluse dwelled.” 
But she, no doubt drawn to her win- 
dow by the all-too-familiar sound of 
fighting, cries out to Galahad: “God 
be with thee, best knight of the 
world!”—adding, loud enough for 
the others to hear: “An yonder two 
knights had known thee as well as 
I do they would not have encoun- 
tered with thee.” Thereupon Sir 
Galahad spurs off “at a great pace” 
for fear of further recognition; 
while his harassed father, riding in 
another direction, comes upon the 
adventure of the ruined chapel, of 
the vision of the sick knight healed 
by a visitation of the Grail—and 
subsequently to his own confession 
and shriving by a nearby hermit- 
priest. But Percivale, determined 
to know more of the anchoress’ 
clairvoyance, turns back to the re- 
cluse’s cell and kneeling at the win- 
dow tells her his name. And the 
lady, filled with great joy, com- 
mands the gates to be opened (Mal- 
ory does not explain just what 
gates, but they were probably those 
of her little garden) while the 
knight is offered “all the cheer that 
she might make him”; for as she 
soon explains to Percivale: “I well 
ought to know you, for I am your 
aunt although I be in a priory 
place.” Then follows a scene of 
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deliciously domestic intimacy in 
which the knight, who confesses 
that he has recently dreamed much 
about his mother, is told of her 
death. His “fair aunt” comforts 
him well, and she who was once 
Queen of the Waste Lands reveals 
to him Galahad’s unique vocation 
and how Merlin once fashioned the 
Round Table and the Siege Peril- 
lous: adding for herself—‘“I was 
called the Queen of most riches in 
the world; and it pleased me never 
my riches so much as doth my pov- 
erty.” 

As usual, Malory and the earlier 
romancers from whom he drew 
were using as a décor or setting the 
actual conditions of life in the later 
Moyen Age. Dipping into that de- 
lightful and scholarly summary, 
Hermits and Anchorites of England, 
by Rotha Mary Clay, we find that 
before the sixteenth century cleav- 
age English soil was fairly dotted 
by recluses’ cells. There were many 
types: solitaries of forest and glen, 
light-keepers on the coast, hermits 
upon bridges and the more con- 
servative anchorites of “church and 
cloister”’—among these last being 
many women of high birth, particu- 
larly widows. Apparently from the 
beginning of the world there have 
been two types of philosopher: 
those who believe it is “not good 
for man”—still less for woman!— 
“to be alone,” and those who insist 
they are “never less alone than 
when alone.” The Church’s answer 
to the spiritual individualist or soli- 
tary was the life of the hermit. 
And although her preference was 
increasingly for the safe and more 
easily disciplined group of the reli- 
gious community, she provided a 
special office for the blessing and 
enclosing of anchorites; who might 
not enter upon their life without 


permission from the bishop—he, in 
the last resort, being responsible for 
their support—and who even then 
were generally subjected to some 
sort of probation. There were hun- 
dreds of approved anchorages in 
England alone—many of them at- 
tached to the side of a church or 
monastery, like the “priory” of 
Percivale’s aunt—evidently handed 
on after the incumbent’s death al- 
most as a title to nobility. Legend 
linked the name of King Harold 
with a certain cell at Chester, de- 
claring that after Hastings he had 
lived there “holily” and “made a 
gracious end.” And there was a 
charming story— which Words- 
worth incorporated into one of his 
sonnets—of how Katherine, Lady 
Audley (born in 1272) determined 
to travel on after her lord’s death 
until she heard bells ringing with- 
out hands. This rather familiar 
miracle happened at the church of 
Ledbury, where, with her faithful 
maid Mabel, she remained as an an- 
choress until death came. 

These little anchorages were gen- 
erally of two rooms — although 
there were apparently some “du- 
plex apartments” with two rooms 
on each floor—occasionally sur- 
rounded by a tiny garden. There 
was nearly always one window 
looking toward the outside, where 
more worldly Christians dearly 
loved to stop for advice or “tyd- 
ings,” and the most important one 
of all looking into the sanctuary of 
the adjoining church or chapel—- 
through which the recluse might 
assist at Mass and other devotions, 
and receive Holy Communion fif- 
teen times a year. No doubt, since 
we find them occasionally rebuked 
by their spiritual directors, some of 
these solitaries inclined toward ex- 
cessive asceticism; but in the main 
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an atmosphere of remarkable 
sweetness and sanity seems to have 
pervaded these anchorites’ cells. 
“Men wit that we are in pain and 
penance,” wrote the great mystic, 
Richard Rolle of Hampole, to his 
friend Dame Margaret: “but we 
have more joy in a day than they 
have all their life. They see our 
body, but they see not our heart, 
where is our solace.” From this 
fourteenth century message, as 
from Hilton’s Scale or Ladder of 
Perfection, or perhaps best of all 
from the thirteenth century Ancren 
Riwle, it is possible to build up a 
very illuminating picture of the an- 
choress’ discipline and way of life. 
It is a noble and serene piece of 
spiritual instruction, this Regulx 
Inclusarum, generally supposed to 
have been written by Bishop Poore 
for three sisters living together as 
anchoresses at Tarrent in Dorset- 
shire. They were permitted, we 
find, to keep no animal but a cat— 
or if necessary, a cow; and much 
direction is given concerning that 
important corollary of the anchor- 
ess’ life, the serving woman who 
went in and out on needful errands. 
“It is very necessary for you both 
that you take much care of them,” 
writes the author of the Ancren 
Riwle, “for ye may be much bene- 
fited by them; and on the other 
hand made worse. If they sin 
through your negligence ye shall be 
called to give account of it before 
the Supreme Judge. Therefore it is 
very necessary for you, and still 
more for them, that ye teach them 
to keep their rule ... in a gentle 
manner, however, and affectionate- 
ly; for such ought the instructing 
of women to be—affectionate and 
gentle, and seldom stern.” 

This Salesian gentleness is indeed 
the keynote of his work. “Do you 


now ask what rule you anchoresses 
should observe?” he continues. “Ye 
should by all means, with all your 
might and all your strength, keep 
well the inward rule, and for its 
sake the outward. The inward rule 
is always alike. The outward is va- 
rious, because everyone ought so to 
observe the outward rule as that the 
body may therewith serve the in- 
ward . . . My dear sisters, in like 
manner as ye guard well your 
senses externally, so above all 
things see that ye be gentle within; 
and mild and meek, affectionate 
and kind-hearted and patient of any 
word—if anyone speaks ill of you— 
or of any deed, if anyone harms you 
—lest you lose all.” Every state of 
life has, of course, its besetting 
temptations, and those against 
which the anchoress is chiefly 
warned are precisely those we 
might expect—love of gossip or of 
idleness, melancholy and spiritual 
pride. “Let not anyone of remark- 
ably pious life think that she may 
not be tempted. The good, who 
have reached a high degree of vir- 
tue, are more tempted than the frail 
. .. for the greater and higher the 
hill is, there is the more wind upon 
it...I firmly believe that neither 
carnal nor spiritual temptation 
shall ever master thee if thou art 
kind-hearted and humble and meek, 
and lovest so sincerely all men and 
women, and especially anchoresses, 
that thou art as sorry for their evil 
and glad of their good as of thine 
own.” Then Bishop Poore, or who- 
ever it was who wrote these golden 
words, breaks into a striking meta- 
phor: “If the chalice could speak, 
which was molten in the fire and 
made to boil vehemently, and then 
with much beating and polishing 
made into so very beautiful a form 
for the service of God, would it 
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curse the purifying fire and the 
hands of its artificer? The whole 
world is God’s smithy, in which He 
forgeth His elect. Wouldst thou 
that God had no fire in His smithy, 
nor bellows, nor hammers?” .. . 
And the volume ends with the naive 
plea: “As often as ye read anything 
in this book, greet the Lady with an 
Ave Mary for him who made this 
rule, and for him who wrote it and 
took pains about it. Moderate 
enough I am, who ask so little.” 
But what was to be the flower, 
the fruit of all this intensive gar- 
dening? What, beside good advice, 
did the anchoress give to the world 
she had forsaken? It is interesting 
to remember how the thirteenth- 
century Belgian recluse, Eve, shel- 
tered in her cell St. Juliana of Liége 
when the latter was driven from her 
convent, both sharing and encour- 
aging the efforts by which that val- 
iant Benedictine was largely respon- 
sible for introducing—or shall one 
say, for imploring?— the joyous 
feast of Corpus Christi into the 
Church. But possibly the spiritual 
achievement may best be gauged at 
its high-water mark in the highly 
personal work of another Juliana, 
the Revelations of that true and 
tender mystic known as Blessed 
Julian of Norwich. We know rath- 
er little externally about this re- 
markable woman except that she 
occupied an anchorage at the east 
end of the old Norman church at 
Norwich, that she was probably of 
noble birth and possibly educated at 
the nearby Benedictine convent of 
Carrow; where, in spite of the fact 
that she habitually speaks of herself 
as “a simple creature, unlettered,” 
she may or may not have taken 
vows as a Benedictine nun. Clearly 
she possessed a fine and well- 
trained mind, capable of drawing 


delicate distinctions in theology 
and psychology, along with a heart 
full of compassion and fellowship 
toward our faulty world and a soul 
absorbed in devotion to God and 
fealty to the Catholic faith. It was 
during the May of 1373, when she 
was “thirty years old and a half,” 
and transported by the combination 
of severe physical illness and spir- 
itual ardor into a psychic state in 
which she at first thought her soul 
had really left her body in death, 
that there were revealed to her fif- 
teen distinct “Shewings” or “Reve- 
lations” of God’s love. Afterwards, 
as pain again submerged body and 
mind, there was a reaction of doubt, 
almost of despair. Then on the 
following night, was granted the 
Sixteenth Revelation, a confirmation 
of all the others. And the rest of 
Lady Julian’s life—she was “es- 
teemed one of the greatest holiness” 
in 1393 and seems to have lived on 
until 1413—was spent in meditat- 
ing upon the message of “wisdom 
and truth and love” and in ex- 
pounding it for the consolation of 
her “even-Christians.” For this 
woman, who had separated herself 
from everyday life, was singularly 
untouched by Pharisaism. “Be- 
cause of the Shewing I am not good 
but if I love God the better,” she 
writes. “For I am certain that 
there be many that never had Shew- 
ing nor Sight but of the common 
teaching of Holy Church, that love 
God better than I.” And her imme- 
diate impulse after that first reve- 
lation was to be “greatly stirred in 
charity to mine even-Christians, 
that they might see and know the 
same that I saw: for I would it were 
comfort to them.” Comfort indeed 
it must have been for the fellow- 
Christians of her own day—and 
may well be for her fellow-Chris- 
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tians to-day—to realize vividly the 
“courtesy,” the “marvellous home- 
liness” of God to man, His tender, 
brooding care, the “goodness which 
cometh down to the lowest part of 
our need,” His unfailing Light and 
Life and Love. 

Julian’s revelations seem to have 
had two sides: a concrete vision 
and an abstract teaching—similar 
to the familiar “preludes” and 
“considerations” still recommended 
for meditation or mental prayer. 
The visions represented for the 
most part some phase of Christ’s 
Passion upon which the anchoress 
was accustomed to meditate, such 
as the Crowning with Thorns, the 
Scourging, the Paling of the Face in 
Death. She had “Shewing” also of 
our Lady, first as “a simple maid 
and meek in the stature that she 
was when she conceived,” later in 
her exalted “truth, her wisdom, her 
charity”: after which Christ asks: 
“Wilt thou see in her how thou art 
loved? For thy love I made her so 
high, so noble, so worthy.” Equally 
comforting and characteristic is 
this little colloquy following the 
Passion scenes: “Art thou well 
pleased that I suffered for thee? I 
said, Yea, good Lord, I thank Thee; 
yea, good Lord, blessed mayst Thou 
be. Then said Jesus, our Kind 
Lord: If thou art pleased I am 
pleased; it is a joy, a bliss, an end- 
less satisfying to me that ever suf- 
fered I Passion for thee; and if I 
might suffer more, I would suffer 
more.” And Julian understands 
that “the love that made Him to 
suffer passeth so far all His Passion 
as Heaven is above Earth.” Soon 
afterward the anchoress finds her- 
self transported from great “sure- 
ness” and joy to depths of spiritual 
desolation and weariness where 
scarcely she can “have patience to 


live”—in order that she may real- 
ize how “He keepeth us even alike 
secure in woe and in weal.” Then, 
in the exquisite Sixth Revelation, 
there is sounded a note of consoling 
beauty not too common even in the 
most beautiful of spiritual writings. 
For Julian sees her Lord reigning as 
it were in His own house, “fulfilling 
it with joy and mirth,” welcoming 
His “dearworthy friends,” and giv- 
ing to her own humility the tremen- 
dous message: “J thank thee for 
thy travail, and especially for thy 
youth.” 

There is more than one revelation 
from which all sensuous and emo- 
tional matter is eliminated. “After 
this I saw God in a point, that is to 
say, in mine understanding—by 
which sight I saw that He is in all 
things.” But seeing this, Juliana 
goes further, asking herself the im- 
memorial question, What is sin? 
And the remainder of this Shewing, 
with the whole of the Thirteenth, 
are concerned with this question, 
never fully explained nor perhaps 
explainable to our human intelli- 
gence. For, like all sensitive souls 
tormented by the incomprehensible 
evil of the world, she wonders 
“Why, by the great foreseeing wis- 
dom of God, the beginning of sin 
was not hindered?” In many of 
her conclusions Julian is charming- 
ly childlike and ingenuous, but 
there is no naiveté in her treatment 
of this problem: her bewilderment 
is the bewilderment of poets and 
philosophers and theologians down 
all the ages. Sin, she perceives, is 
“the sharpest scourge that any cho- 
sen soul may be smitten with”— 
yet, meditating upon the eternal, 
positive realities, she is tempted to 
believe that it “hath no manner of 
substance ... nor could it be known 
but by the pain it is cause of.” This 
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fourteenth century Englishwoman, 
like the thirteenth century Floren- 
tine, desires that she may have “full 
sight of Hell and Purgatory”: but 
it is characteristic that her imagina- 
tion, attuned to mercy rather than 
to justice, finds it utterly impossi- 
ble to conceive his tragic and sinis- 
ter depths. What she is given to 
understand is a series of intensely 
practical and comforting conclu- 
sions: that she must see her own 
sins rather than other people’s— 
that she and everybody else must 
follow the triune guide of natural 
reason, the common teaching of 
Holy Church, and the inward, gra- 
cious working of the Holy Ghost— 
that both “in falling and in rising 
we are ever preciously kept in one 
love”—and that He would have us 
be patient with ourselves and all 
other sinners, living “gladly and 
merrily, for His love,” even in our 
penance. For the rest, she is taught 
as was Dante that there are two 
parts of Truth: the one, concerning 
our salvation, which is “clear and 
fair and light”—the other which is 
of “our Lord’s privy counsel,” not 
to be revealed in this life. But with 
this reservation comes the trumpet- 
like promise of God: “Jt is sooth 
that sin is the cause of all this pain; 
but all shall be well . .. I may make 
all things well . . . I shall make all 
things well ... And thou shalt see 
thyself that all manner of thing 
shall be well.” 

Dame Julian’s teaching about 
prayer, the Fourteenth Revelation, 
is of most exalted spirituality—but 
it will not be of much comfort to 
those of us who would be too par- 
ticular in our supplications. “This,” 
she declares, “is our Lord’s will, 
that our prayer and our trust be 
both alike large’; and if after long 
prayer we have not our asking, she 


is confident that “either we abide a 
better time, or more grace, or a bet- 
ter gift.” After all, she seems to 
say, what does it matter? The 
greatest deeds,—our Creation, our 
Redemption, the ordering of Faith 
and of Nature—are already done: 
we have but to bring ourselves into 
harmony with God’s will to attain 
His bliss. “Prayer oneth the soul to 
God” ... she would have us realize 
that this union is its glory and its 
chief end. There is the simplicity 
of genius also in her words upon the 
mystery of Death. “It is more 
blissful that man be taken from 
pain, than that pain be taken from 
man,” she cries; telling her vision 
of the prostrate, shapeless body ly- 
ing upon the earth, from which 
sprang suddenly “a full fair crea- 
ture, a little child . . . nimble and 
lively, whiter than a lily,” returning 
where there shall be “no manner of 
pain, no manner of misliking, no 
wanting of will” ... only God! 

It seems curious, but after all it 
is frightfully human, that after hav- 
ing soared so high Julian should 
have been temporarily cast down 
again to the depths, as she herself 
puts it, of “feebleness, wretchedness 
and blindness.” At the beginning 
of those fifteen mysterious Revela- 
tions, she tells us how all the long 
pain of her illness was suddenly 
taken away: at their close it seems 
to have returned with renewed 
agony, and for a few hours the 
weak body so prevailed over the 
strong spirit that she not only 
doubted the reality of her visions 
but was even swept into a night- 
mare dream (she is careful to tell 
us the heavenly “Shewings” never 
came in sleep) of being overcome 
by the Fiend or Satan himself. 
Then “our courteous Lord gave me 
grace to waken ... and I was 
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brought to great rest and peace, 
without sickness of body or dread 
of conscience.” During the next 
night “our Lord opened my spirit- 
ual eye and shewed me my soul in 
midst of my heart” — with God, 
“clad majestically,” sitting as king 
in this soul. And it was, says the 
anchoress, a singular joy and bliss 
that she saw him sitting rather than 
standing: “for the secureness of sit- 
ting sheweth endless dwelling.” As 
on the first Pentecost the Paraclete 
came to the Apostles, “teaching 
them and bringing all things to 
their remembrance,” so now the 
“good Lord” comforts this devoted 
woman, assuring her that the for- 
mer visions were true, explaining 
their meaning, and promising her 
the grace of final perseverance. 
“He said not: Thou shalt not be 
tempested, thou shalt not be trav- 
ailed, thou shalt not be afflicted; 
but He said, Thou shalt not be over- 
come ... And soon after, all was 
close and I saw no more”... 


There were to be no more visions 
in Julian’s life—and indeed no 


more were needed. She had sought 
and found the “one thing needful” 
and had but to savor it, to absorb its 
beauty as one absorbs the beauty of 
a rose or of a jewel, for her own 
enrichment and that of her “even- 
Christians.” Also, and in spite of 
what a sophisticated critic might in- 
cline to call sentimentality, this an- 
choress of Norwich attained rare 
balance; for if on one hand she per- 
ceived God us Father and Mother 
and Spouse—as Trinity and Unity 
and “endless fulfilling of all true 
desires”—on the other she was nev- 
er weary of insisting that “though 
we be highly lifted up into contem- 
plation,” it is none the less neces- 


sary to keep meek remembrance of 
our frailties and firm hold upon the 
Church and her Sacraments. 

But it is the very nature of a reve- 
lation that it shall be particular— 
coming to a particular soul and 
teaching a particular lesson. And 
even as the stars, one revelation 
differs from another in glory. For 
fifteen years Julian meditated upon 
the special reason and interpreta- 
tion of the Shewings once granted to 
her—finally she was answered “in 
ghostly understanding: Wouldst 
thou learn thy Lord’s meaning in 
this thing? Learn it well: Love 
was His meaning. Who shewed it 
thee? Love. What shewed He thee? 
Love. Wherefore shewed it He? 
For Love. Thou shalt never know 
nor learn therein other thing with- 
out end.” After all, it was matter 
enough for one little book, or one 
little life! 

The anchoress has gone from us, 
it seems. She has no place in our 
modern life and is scarcely remem- 
bered in our modern literature. 
Miss Willa Cather does, indeed, 
point out the shadow of the saint- 
ly recluse of seventeenth century 
Montreal. But there is something a 
little frigid and formidable in that 
indomitable young Canadian girl 
who hid herself away to converse 
with the angels. The medieval an- 
choress did not scorn to talk famil- 
iarly through her little window with 
the men and women passing by. 
She seemed less like an exotic than 
a fragrant and friendly perennial. 
And the message she has handed 
down for our comfort may well be 
that simple, universal sentence of 
the Ancren Riwle—“Nothing is ever 
so hard that love doth not make it 
tender and sweet.” 
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PART I 


ANDRA WELVERN was not 
sorry for the _ disgracefully 
slow pace that the rickshaw coolies 
were taking down the narrow Pek- 
ing hutung. China, all this uncon- 
scious pageantry, was new to her. 
And it was April in Peking! A 
thousand dragon kites raced across 
a turquoise sky, each a bit of dis- 
tant, soaring color. Darting among 
these were pigeons with whistles 
fastened to their tails, tiny reed 
pipes that made a faint, ineffable 
melody. 

She must force herself to savor 
the present, the beauty of this 
Spring day. Yet it was not easy. 
All too vivid was the memory of 
those weeks just behind her, weeks 
when she had lain like a rudderless 
ship between life and death... 
then that slow limping passage into 
port without the child who was to 
have been hers. 

Now loomed the future. Next 
month, her husband must head this 
expedition into Kansu Province. 
She knew that Tommie wanted to 
go; he was keen to explore new 
territory. Yet it was a land stark 
and sinister, with fanatical Chinese 
Moslems and starving, disbanded 
soldiers turned brigands. This she 
had learned despite Tommie’s ef- 
forts to hide the truth from her, his 
glib denials of possible danger. 

She twisted about in her rick- 
shaw for a _ shameless, blessed 
glimpse of him. Not many more 
days to be together! But explora- 
tion was part of his work. He had 


accepted the post of Commercial- 
Geologic Advisor to the Govern- 
ment. That same Chinese Govern- 
ment had lifted them both from the 
somnolent academic groves, trans- 
ported them across the Pacific. 
Now it was only fair that if this 
Government demanded a report on 
the metallurgical resources of its 
Province reputed to be the richest 
in the world, such a report must be 
made. She could see the logic in it 
all—if only Kansu were not bandit 
infested! 

Just ahead now, down the Au- 
tung, reared the temple that was 
the objective of their afternoon’s 
foray. Against the warm sky 
curved its tile roof, a line of 
extraordinarily suave beauty. 

The coolies dropped the shafts of 
their rickshaws before a dilapidat- 
ed gate. The doors gaped idly 
open. Just inside stood a spirit 
screen, its painted lotus faded, the 
lacquer peeling in shreds. Beyond 
in the courtyard, weeds thrust their 
heads impudently between crevices 
in the flagging. The gates seemed 
deserted. About them hovered no 
priests in yellow robes, no mendi- 
cants mutely showing the ravages 
of ulcer or leprosy. 

Welvern turned to the coolie. 
“This b’long proper place? Is this 
temple I tell you to go to?” 

The rickshaw-man’s eyes batted. 
“No savvie—” he began. Then he 
added quickly, “Can do! Can do!” 

Not exactly reassuring, thought 
Sandra. But, after all, what differ- 
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ence did it make? The spot looked 
interesting. If it wasn’t the temple 
she had marked for a tourist’s con- 
quest, they would find that place, 
later. And Tommie wouldn’t mind. 
He was patient with her and with 
her whims, she thought. Some- 
times, when she had expressed a 
wish for an object, he had appeared 
with it, weeks later, after she had 
forgotten. But there was one wish 
that not even Tommie could grant 
. .. to fill those empty arms of hers. 
Would she never get over the loss 
of that small babe? Or cease to be 
tortured by the realization that 
there could be no other child? But 
she must get over it! That was 
only fair to Tommie, particularly 
these last few days allotted them, 
before he left for Kansu. 

She poked her head around the 
spirit screen. “Tommie, my dear, 
we are being ruined by cheap Chi- 
nese labor. We must learn enough 
of this language so that we can at 
least tell our rickshaw-men where 
to go. This looks like a palace. 
Dilapidated, but—” 

She broke off at the sight of a 
small Oriental boy of some seven 
or eight years who was approaching 
them. The child was frowning. 
Coming to a stop a couple of paces 
distant, the boy drew his small body 
upright and shook a brown fist be- 
fore his own nose, as if he wished 
to strike that feature. He gave a 
deep inhalation and expelled it in 
shrill Chinese. He drew in a sec- 
ond breath and again the words 
came tumbling. 

“Why, what’s the matter, little 
chap?” asked Welvern. 

The child’s face wrinkled in a 
futile effort to comprehend the for- 
eign words. He shook his head—a 
beautifully formed, sleek-haired 
cranium—and his fearlessly glint- 


ing dark eyes moved first to Wel- 
vern then to Sandra. A third time 
the boy drew in his breath and 
then fairly shrieked out the phrase: 

“Yang Kwe-tz!” 

Tommie laughed. “Now, I know 
what it’s all about. He’s calling us 
‘Foreign Devils.” Swearing at us. 
He’s a game little tike!” 

A man advanced from the build- 
ing at the right whence the boy had 
emerged. He spoke in a grim low 
tone to the angry child. The boy 
fell silent, his face growing com- 
pletely expressionless. Then the 
man turned to Welvern and San- 
dra. He bowed with the short 
bobbing motion of the East, and 
addressed them in fluent but deep- 
ly accented English: 

“For the rudeness of my young 
son I deeply apologize. He shall be 
severely bambooed.” 

“He’s not at fault,” Sandra spoke 
up quickly. “We’re trespassing. I 
don’t blame him for being furious 
with us.” 

“We thought we were coming to 
a Buddhist temple,” Welvern add- 
ed. “We had heard that one was to 
be found in the North City, some- 
where in this region.” 

“That is correct,” said the man. 
“It is in these grounds—our fam- 
ily temple. The people are also 
admitted, but the public entrance 
is from a hutung at the north. Your 
lazy rickshaw coolies brought you 
to this gate because it is a shorter 
way. No matter. If you will come 
with me, I shall be glad to take you 
through our private grounds to it.” 

Sandra smiled and said, “Thank 
you. But first you must promise 
not to punish your son. He was 
only trying to defend his home 
against—” She caught herself. 
She had almost said, “Against in- 
truding Foreign Devils,” and she 
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realized that the father would prob- 
ably neither understand nor appre- 
ciate the joke. 

For a moment the parent made 
no answer, but his eyes were turned 
upon the boy. Side by side they 
stood. The elder was thin as a 
scarecrow with a patched gown and 
sleeves worn at the wrists. Yet his 
dignity was ineffaceable. It was as 
though—-Sandra thought—he had 
seen far, far better days. The boy, 
too, possessed that same dignity. 

The man spoke to the child, his 
words rattling crisply. The boy 
nodded with imponderable gravity 
and walked to Welvern. Drawing 
his small self upright, he spoke 
slowly in Chinese. The father 
translated : 

“My son says that he is extreme- 
ly sorry he was rude. He apolo- 
gizes for calling you ‘Foreign Dev- 
ils.” I have assured him that al- 
though you were Western Ocean 
People you were not devils.” 

The child’s brown hands were 
clasped together in the Oriental sa- 
lute. He waved them slowly in the 
air before his chest. 

“Oh, the darling!” Sandra whis- 
pered. She took a swift, impulsive 
step to the boy’s side and knelt. 
Her arms went out. Drawing him 
to her, she kissed the fresh, satin- 
brown cheek. 

The child screamed, fought mad- 
ly free of her encirclement and with 
high alarmed cries, he fled. 

The father’s face grew ominous- 
ly blank. In a cool tone he asked, 
“You have not been long in China?” 

“But what have I done?” asked 
Sandra distressedly. 

“We've only been here a month,” 
cut in Welvern, answering the 
man’s question. 

“Then your wife did not know,” 
commented the parent, his expres- 


sion again becoming friendly. He 
turned to Sandra and his voice was 
ruminative: “According to the 
code of your country, I believe you 
have honored him, Madame... . 
And now, may I lead you through 
our grounds to the temple?” 

After the gaunt Oriental had left 
them in the courtyard of a small 
Buddhist temple, Sandra said to her 
husband in a remorseful tone: 

“It’s just coming back to me, 
Tommie; I heard about it, last 
week. Oh, I should have known 
better!” 

“What was it you heard, dear?” 

“Why, that to an Oriental a kiss 
is something  defiling—obscene. 
The poor little chap, he stood his 
ground against you, Tommie, but 
when I attacked him—” 

“Don’t worry about that, Sandra. 
But speaking of remembering 
things, I’ve just placed our guide, 
the boy’s father. I’m practically 
certain that he’s the Manchu 
Prince they’ve been telling me 
about over at the Waichaiopu, the 
Foreign Office. Prince Yuen is his 
name.” 

Sandra started. “What, Tom- 
mie, a real prince?” 

Welvern laughed. “A _ pretty 
moth-eaten one, I’m afraid, and 
poor as Job’s turkey. The Wai- 
chaiopu told me that they call him 
the trouble maker, because he’s for- 
ever getting mixed up in some plot 
or another to bring the Emperor 
back into power—” 

“But that’s rather noble and ro- 
mantic, Tommie!” 

“You mean that you’re romantic, 
dearest! Self-interest is always 
mixed up in such plotting. If the 
Emperor should get back on the 
throne, wouldn’t that rehabilitate 
this Prince’s fortunes? You saw 
the rack and ruin—” 
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He broke off, for Sandra was not 
listening. Her eyes were remote 
and a half smile touched her lips. 
She said softly: 

“I didn’t know that Oriental chil- 
dren could be handsome—by our 
standards, I mean! And the way 
that tiny boy stood there, so small 
and stiff and dignified! He was a 


dear, wasn’t he! If only... .” She 
bit her lip and turned her head 
away. 


“If only what, Sandra?” His 
voice was gentle. 

“Nothing, Tommie. I was just 
thinking. . . . There are times when 
I wish I had something to do, really 
important, I mean. It'll not be 
much fun, just sight-seeing, after 
you go. But, don’t misunderstand 
me—” she added quickly, “I’m 
glad that you’re making this trip; 
it’s your career. I wish I had 
something—” Then practically in 
the same breath, “But he was a dear 
child, wasn’t he!” 


Liu was technically an adult; he 
had passed the Thirty Perilous 
Barriers of Childhood, and his fa- 
ther now conversed with him as 
man to man. Liu had reached the 
ripe age of seven and a half years. 

His mother—who had gone to 
taste the Yellow Springs just six 
moons before—had long ceased to 
treat him as a child. She had 
obeyed his commands, even the out- 
rageous ones, and he had accord- 
ingly developed into a rare little 
bully. 

The courtyards of the palace had 
seemed queerly empty, the past 
six months, without his mother. 
Her death had been mysterious 
both to Liu and his father, a slow, 
inexorable fading. The Chinese 
doctor—<alled in too late and none 
too sympathetic with this alien, out- 


worn Manchu clan—had bluntly 
pronounced it death by starvation. 

Yet, how could that be? True, 
the past two years, she had com- 
plained of ill health and her rice 
had been served to her, alone, in the 
women’s quarters. Day after day, 
ravenously hungry from his games 
in the courtyard, Liu had gone to 
his mother’s apartment. And al- 
most without exception, she had 
said: 

“Little Princeling, you may have 
my rice if you wish. I find I am 
not hungry, to-day.” 

How, then, could she have died 
of hunger? 

One hot morning, nearly a month 
after the two foreign devils had vis- 
ited his courtyard, Liu heard his 
father’s voice from the Ancestral 
Hall, calling him. Obediently he 
ran up the steps. The voice halted 
him at the door. It commanded 
him to return to his rooms and put 
on his finest silken clothing, the 
long gown of brocade and the iri- 
descent jacket. 

Liu did not understand. This 
surely was not yet the season of the 
Dragon Boat Festival. He vividly 
remembered that feast, the previous 
summer. His father had taken him 
to the Imperial Palace in the Pur- 
ple Forbidden City. There he had 
kowtowed before the Emperor who, 
although virtually a prisoner, was 
permitted to keep up a travesty of 
giving Audience. Afterward Liu 
had banqueted with other children 
of Princely Houses. He had watched 
the shabby theatricals played by 
Manchu Bannermen and, in imi- 
tation of his father, had applauded 
the arias—sung in an excruciating- 
ly high falsetto— with explosive 
cries of “Hao—Good!” 

Obediently Liu curvetted back 
through the hot courtyard to his 
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quarters, hurried into his best rai- 
ment, then returned to the Ances- 
tral Hall. He saw that his father 
was in robes of State, surmounted 
by the Yellow Jacket given years 
before by Old Buddha, the Em- 
press Dowager. A _ splendid but 
terrible person was his father when 
he was thus clad. 

The elder Prince took Liu to the 
long altar table with its many slabs 
of lacquered wood etched with gold 
ideographs. These were the ances- 
tral spirit tablets. When a progeni- 
tor died, his father had told him, 
the ghost divided into three parts. 
One remained for a hundred years 
near the body. The second went 
to the Nine Courts of Hell to be 
judged, then rewarded or punished. 
The third part remained impris- 
oned in the innocent-appearing tab- 
let of black-lacquered and gold- 
etched wood, to guard and minister 
to the House. Liu’s eyes strayed to 
the new tablet that represented the 
sole remaining portion of his moth- 
er’s spirit. It was a comforting 
thought that she was perhaps hov- 
ering near him here. 

His father lighted a dozen red 
candles. Liu gasped at the ex- 
travagance. Usually the candles 
were hoarded, being doled out one, 
or, at most, two ata time. The ac- 
tion of his father impressed him 
with the solemnity of this occasion. 
With equal recklessness, the elder 
Prince touched a candle to a great 
bundle of incense sticks and waved 
them before the tablets in a rock- 
ing motion. Dropping the burning 
wands of pressed sandalwood in 
an incense jar, his father bowed 
three times to each tablet. It was 
a tedious formality which Liu knew 
that he must soon imitate. 

At a sharp command from his 
father, Liu began to bow. There 


were forty tablets. He grew a little 
dizzy from the continual bobbing 
motion of his own head; the flick- 
ering candlelight dazzled his eyes; 
the smoke of the incense curled 
heavily about him. 

Finally the task was completed. 
His father dropped a hand on his 
shoulder. But, instead of address- 
ing him, the elder Prince began a 
long harangue to the crowding 
ghosts. Liu’s dizziness increased. 
His attention wandered. This was 
not the fun he had anticipated. 
Yet he dared not move.... 

Then he heard his father say sol- 
emnly: 

“I do this for the glory of the 
Emperor and in the hope that the 
sacrifice I make to-day may aid 
him once again to take his rightful 
place, secure upon the Dragon 
Throne. Hourly the danger to him 
becomes greater. We must strike 
now. It is our last opportunity. 
Each of us has been called to make 
a supreme gift. This humble per- 
son, your heir, gives his most cher- 
ished possession. Of you—who 
hear my words drifting upward on 
the scented smoke of sandalwood— 
of you I demand forgiveness and 
approval.” 


The elder Prince turned abrupt- 
ly and, still grasping Liu’s shoul- 
der, propelled him from the An- 
cestral Hall. The two walked si- 
lently across the weed-choked 
courtyards to the outer gate. 
There, his father shouted: “Wom- 
botsoe!” 

A score of rickshaw coolies, 
trailing their empty carts, padded 
furiously to the gate. The elder 
Prince began coldly to chaffer with 
them. With pathetic eagerness they 
bid against one another, although 
it was a grilling long pull across 
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the city to the destination indicat- 
ed, Chang An Street, near the Lega- 
tion Quarter. One of them finally 
outbid the others, promising for 
thirteen coppers to convey the 
Prince and his son, crowded to- 
gether in a single rickshaw. 

Liu dared not question his fa- 
ther, although his curiosity had 
risen to the proportions of a fever. 
This was his first rickshaw ride. 
Before, when his father had taken 
him to a feast or a Daybreak Audi- 
ence in the Purple Forbidden City, 
the two had economically walked. 
The swift motion exhilarated Liu. 
He would have been happy if his 
father’s face had not been so por- 
tentously grim. He became a tiny 
bit frightened by that cold line of 
his parent’s jaw, but he set his lips; 
he must not let the elder Prince see 
that he was afraid. 

At last they arrived at the Hoétel 
de Pékin. This was Liu’s first visit 
to a foreign hostelry. His father 
hurried him across the lobby to the 
elevator. Liu choked back a scream 
as the lift sent them up and up to 
the fourth story. When the grilled 
door opened, Liu sprang out, glad 
to be again on solid flooring. .. . 
But how queer and regular the for- 
eign corridor was! No moon door 
in the middle to break the perspec- 
tive, just a long succession of closed 
and ominous portals on either side. 

The elder Prince tapped at one 
of these. It opened. To Liu’s hor- 
ror, the foreigner and his wife who 
had trespassed upon their court- 
yard came, smiling, to greet them. 
His father entered. Pressing close 
to the elder Prince, Liu followed. 

“Eminent sir,” began Prince 
Yuen, “I have brought my son, as 
you see. His few possessions will 
be sent, to-morrow.” 

“I hope he’ll be happy with us,” 


said the foreign man. “My wife 
will do her best to make him so. 
But first, for our transaction. I 
have the money ready, Bank of 
China notes.” The Westerner took 
from his pocket a bill-fold that 
bulged with more money than Liu 
had ever seen collected together, 
more even than that possessed by 
the old Chinese money changer who 
dwelt down the Autung near their 
palace. 

“Here it is, Prince Yuen. Have 
you explained to the boy that al- 
though it is a matter of purchase 
and sale between us, for him it is 
to be a genuine adoption? That 
henceforth you lose all legal and 
moral claim on him? However, 
he’s pretty young to understand—” 

“He is not too young to under- 
stand that,” the elder Prince inter- 
posed. “The procedure is very 
common in China. When a man is 
unable to beget a male offspring, 
he buys an heir from a_ poorer 
man.” 

The face of the foreigner flushed. 
He spoke hurriedly: “Then, will 
you put your seal to this receipt for 
the money? Also to this document 
which I’ve obtained at the Chancel- 
lery of our Legation. It is an ap- 
plication for papers of adoption, 
according to our American laws. 
Do you read English?” 

The elder Prince shook his head. 

“It says that Yuen Liu, aged 
seven and a half years, with his 
father’s full and free consent, has 
been adopted by me and will hence- 
forth bear the name of Louis—I 
have chosen ‘Louis’ as being as near 
his Manchu name, ‘Liu,’ as I could 
get it—henceforth bear the name 
of Louis Welvern and that he 
shall...” 

On and on went the voice of the 
white man. Liu’s eyes never for an 
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instant left the foreigner’s face. 
With a shiver coursing up and 
down his small back, Liu heard the 
foreigner repeating “Yuen Liu,”— 
his name! Something disastrous 
was happening. He tugged at the 
hem of his father’s jacket and whis- 
pered: 

“I shall move quietly toward the 
door. You keep them occupied, my 
father. Then I'll open it—fast— 
and we'll both run out. If we are 
quick enough, they will not be able 
to catch us. If we stay, they may 
kill us.” 

The elder Prince turned to Liu, 
face expressionless as though cut 
from a block of Szechwan agate. 
He lifted a courteous hand to stop 
the reading of the interminably 
long document, then he spoke to 
Liu: 

“My son, no harm is coming to 
you from these foreigners. I am 
leaving you with them. Henceforth 
you are to call the man, father. His 
wife, you shall call, mother. I have 
given up my claim to you.” 

Liu’s lip quivered an _ instant, 
then he stilled it. This was too 
horribly tragic for tears. He de- 
manded quietly: 

“Is it my punishment for mis- 
deeds in the past?” 

Prince Yuen’s eyes softened now 
very slightly, but his cut-agate com- 
posure was unriven. “I fear it is 
the punishment that Shang-ti, the 
Omnipotent, has inflicted upon 
me.” He paused for an instant, 
then added solemnly: “The Em- 
peror must be set again upon the 
throne as ruler of China. Money is 
needed to do that, a great fortune, 
to buy the allegiance of a venal 
Chinese army. I have volunteered 
to give my share, a very large share 
—for me. Remember these words, 
my son. For, when you grow older, 


you will discover in them the key 
to my actions. Possibly, then, you 
will even forgive me the thing I do, 
to-day.” 


The arrival of the adopted son 
coincided with Welvern’s depar- 
ture for Kansu. Sandra knew that 
this dovetailing of events was but 
another example of her husband’s 
thoughtfulness. He was providing 
her with something to occupy her 
mind, from the very moment that 
his train left the Chien Mén station. 

The whistle blew with shrill an- 
ger. A last laggard group of Chi- 
nese passengers hurled themselves 
frantically aboard. Welvern waved 
and waved farewell, as the train 
grunted and thumped its way along 
the edge of the City Wall. Every 
muscle taut, Sandra strained for a 
final glimpse of him .. . then, 
abruptly, she realized that she was 
alone. 

But no, not entirely alone. Back 
at the hotel, waiting for her, was 
Louis Welvern, erstwhile the 
younger Prince Yuen. She must 
take charge of his destiny. 

Liu was given a small bedcham- 
ber leading into the Welvern sitting 
room. While his new mother was 
still at the railroad station, he had 
imperiously called the floor boy 
and had ordered that the mattress 
of the bed be removed. No human 
being could possibly sleep on any- 
thing as soft as that. His bed in 
winter had been a k’ang of bricks 
heated by a small fire underneath, 
softened only by a quilted spread; 
and in summer a cot of tightly 
stretched rattan. True, without the 
mattress, the springs of the new 
bed gave a sliding, bumpy effect 
which was unpleasant; but, even 
so, it was superior to that abomina- 
ble softness. The servant had made 
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objection but, overawed by the 
boy’s commanding tone, had meek- 
ly carried the mattress away. 

When Sandra stepped out of the 
elevator, the floor-boy rushed to her 
to tell in colorful pidgin-English of 
the change Liu had made. But, she 
promptly said, if such was her new 
son’s wish, that was the way he 
should be allowed to sleep. 

Sandra helped Liu to put away 
his few belongings. She was 
touched by their meagerness. Of 
toys there were none. By sign lan- 
guage, she made one or two sug- 
gestions which he blandly ignored. 
Liu was accustomed to give implicit 
obedience—but only to the paternal 
side of the family. His own mother 
had been virtually his slave. Sure- 
ly he was not expected to obey this 
strange and, to him, inexpressibly 
ugly, young woman? The man, Liu 
would have heeded, of course; but 
the floor-boy had told him that the 
new father had gone away to-day 
on the fire-devil cars. 

That evening Sandra ordered 
dinner sent up to her sitting room. 
She was immediately to realize the 
wisdom of the plan—for Liu’s ta- 
ble manners were unbearable. 

Such a belief on her part would 
have astonished Liu, had he known. 
He could use his chop-sticks as 
daintily and with as much skill as 
any of the child Princes assembled 
at those infrequent banquets in the 
Emperor’s palace. He could fol- 
low without deviation his father’s 
ritual, the dignified bow, the search- 
ing out of titbits from his own plate 
and transferring them to a guest’s. 

This food was dry. Where were 
the succulent, greasy dishes with 
bits of meat and fish bobbing in 
broth? Where were the chop- 
sticks? Watching her narrowly, he 
attempted to imitate his new moth- 


er’s motions with that pair of blun- 
dering implements, a prong and a 
strange, round-ended knife of sil- 
ver. What ugly things they were! 

During the repast, he sat hunched 
forward in order that no food might 
drip on his satin jacket. Since the 
rules of Manchu etiquette demand- 
ed it, he inhaled each mouthful as 
loudly as he could—a process which 
was difficult with this dry tasteless 
stuff. 

The meal ended, he leaned back 
and attempted to show his appro- 
bation—even though at heart he 
did not approve—in the style de- 
manded at all feasts, by belching. 
Having an excellent, ostrich-like di- 
gestion, this was difficult. But by 
dint of swallowing air, he managed 
to emit a loud bark which he hoped 
would sound like a belch. 

Sandra gave him a look of such 
offended astonishment and shook 
her head so violently that he real- 
ized he had not succeeded. . . . So 
he tried again. This time, in the 
tone of his imitation, he was more 
successful. 

Sandra sat looking at him in si- 
lence. “What shall I do?” she 
thought. “When I shook my head 
at him, he repeated the wretched 
noise. If we only understood a lit- 
tle bit of each other’s language!” 
Liu was sitting there so calmly, his 
little head so straight on its column 
of brown neck, that she would have 
liked to throw her arms around 
him, to reason with him. She real- 
ized that this was in the nature of 
a test case. Was she to command 
obedience, or was he to be allowed 
to get out of hand at the very be- 
ginning? Spare the rod? No, she 
must do something about it. 

She began by pointing to his 
mouth from which had issued the 
offending noise, then, forcing her 
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forehead into a frown to indicate 
her displeasure, she caught his 
hand, turned the small palm up- 
ward and slapped it. 

The blow was not severe, but Liu 
rose from the table. No woman 
had ever dared touch him, even 
during his baby days. He was nei- 
ther a slave child nor a girl. He 
was the eldest son, the only son of 
a Prince. 

He sprang to the door. There he 
paused an instant, his eyebrows 
flattened and his lips drew back in 
a snarl. He shot out his tongue, as 
he had seen Chinese coolie children 
do when foreigners passed. The 
next instant he was in the corridor. 
Down this he fled until he reached 
a stairway. He emerged upon the 
lobby, bounded across its tesselated 
floor and won his way, unmolested 
out to the warm, early summer 
night. 

For hours he traversed the dark 
hutungs, becoming repeatedly lost. 
Not until dawn was he able to orient 
himself and begin his journey to- 


ward the North City. Just as the 
sun was peering over the great cren- 
elated east wall, Liu appeared at 
his father’s gate. 

There he was met by a stranger, 
a cold being who stared at him and 
through him. Grasping Liu’s arm, 
the stranger drew him back to the 
gate, settled Liu on his lap in a 
rickshaw. He held so tightly to the 
child’s arm that it tingled. 

“But Father, Father, I cannot 
stand it there!” Liu moaned to the 
stranger, weeping unashamedly. 
“It is not even a woman you left me 
with; it is a Fox Spirit, a demon!” 

“I am no longer your father,” an- 
swered the stranger, his voice re- 
mote. “Will you cause me forever 
to lose face, by coming back here? 
I have already surrendered the 
money that was your purchase 
price. I could not buy your free- 
dom, even if I desired to.” 

“Then you think I was badly 
treated?” 

“I do not think about you... . 
You are no longer my son.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 








THE FRENCH EXHIBITION IN LONDON 


By Horace SHIPP 


N these days of difficulty and de- 
pression there was something ex- 
tremely gratifying in the tremen- 
dous enthusiasm with which the 
great Exhibition of French Art was 
received in London. These Exhibi- 
tions have now become something 
of an institution and we English 
love institutions. Flemish and 
Dutch prepared the way; the Ital- 
ian swept matters to a stupendous 
climax, and more than half a mil- 
lion people passed the turnstiles of 
the Royal Academy to see the un- 
precedented collection of master- 
pieces which laid the story of Ital- 
ian art before them; the Persian 
might easily have broken the spell, 
for this Eastern art is so remote in 
spirit from our own Occidental 
mentalities, but again the support 
and success were beyond all hopes. 
Now there is a tradition, and the 
whole cultural life of the nation 
gathers annually about the event. 
Even were it not so, even if the 
French Exhibition had had to 
break fresh ground, it would have 
compelled its own success. Outside 
the walls of the Louvre itself there 
had never been a collection of the 
masterpieces of French art to 
equal that exhibited in London 
during the first three months of this 
year. The galleries of the whole 
world, the private collections of 
Europe and America were searched, 
to make the Exhibition complete. 
There were therefore the most 
splendid opportunities for compar- 
ing the works of the masters, often 
for tracing the development of some 
individual painter, and—most im- 


portant of all—for seeing as a 
whole the magnificent story of 
French art from the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when France led the world in 
that expression of her religious 
spirit which gave us the great 
Gothic cathedrals, to the nineteenth 
century when she again stood at the 
forefront of the world’s art in the 
search for the expression of truth 
in nature. 

At Burlington House we had as- 
sembled, for example, the “Trip- 
tych of the Annunciation” from the 
Church of the Madeleine at Aix in 
Provence, which, broken up at the 
time of the Revolution was regath- 
ered from Aix itself, from Brussels, 
from the Rijksmuseum at Amster- 
dam and from the collection of Sir 
Herbert Cook. Again, we had some 
of the exquisite enamel-work of 
Limoges, and the precious manu- 
scripts from the French monas- 
teries, the ivories and tapestries of 
thirteenth century ecclesiastical art 
set over against the first painting 
which evolved from them. Contin- 
uing through the rooms we were 
confronted with the wealth of 
achievement of the brothers Le 
Nain, which proved one of the sur- 
prises of the Exhibition, for the 
bringing together of nine paintings 
by them revealed something of the 
true stature of these men who 
turned to the peasants for their 
subjects, and at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century treated 
them with such earnestness and 
dignity when the rest of Europe in 
art and literature was content to re- 
gard them as boors. So through 
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the eighteenth century; although in 
London we have always the mag- 
nificent Wallace Collection at Hert- 
ford House to enable us justly to 
estimate the painters of the period. 
But never before had there been 
the chance to see such wealth of 
nineteenth century French paint- 
ing. Courbet and the realists; 
Corot, Millet, Rousseau and the men 
of Barbizon; Monet and the im- 
pressionists; Manet and Degas; and 
finally the very greatest work of 
Cézanne and of Gauguin, as the 
post-impressionists continued the 
search for beauty of form and col- 
or. More than a thousand paint- 
ings, drawings and works of ap- 
plied art yielded to us the richness of 
French effort over seven centuries, 
with rare opportunities for com- 
parative study. 

What is the story which this far- 
flung art opened out to us? Fun- 
damentally it is that of the evolu- 
tion of the Occidental mind during 
those centuries: from medievalism 
consecrated to the life of the spirit, 
through the Renaissance with its 
preoccupation with the life of the 
senses, to modernism with its 
search for some abiding certainty 
in the life of the mind. It remains 
outside the scope of this essay to 
consider the effect of this evolution 
or to estimate its changing values. 
My concern is only with the fact of 
its existence, and with its reflection 
in the works of artists of all types. 
The arts of Italy, of Germany and 
of Flanders reveal the movement 
broadly from mysticism to human- 
ism. So does that of Spain where 
a more conservative type of mind 
and a more concentrated change 
found itself mirrored in the mirac- 
ulous hundred years of the golden 
age of Spanish art. Dutch painting 


showed the ultimate degree of ma- 


terialism; and English art, begin- 
ning with this, carried forward to 
the time when the artists began to 
seek afresh in nature for deeper 
meanings. 

French art is fascinating in that 
it has persisted through so many 
centuries. Great primitives, an im- 
posing classic period in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, a 
highly individual school in the 
eighteenth, and the magnificent xs- 
theticism of the nineteenth cen- 
tury: the record of achievement is 
unflagging. That is its value to the 
student of art and of life of which 
art is inevitably the _ reflection. 
That is the thing which struck one 
most at this Exhibition. There is 
no falling off of interest, but rather 
a crescendo at the end of these hun- 
dreds of years of brilliance. 

The primitives that were gath- 
ered in the first two rooms, and the 
collection of sculpture and applied 
art in the central hall, gave us a vi- 
sion of the marvel of French art 
during the age of faith. Even so we 
were denied two of the supreme 
masterpieces, for it was found that 
the exquisite Villeneuve ‘“Pieta” 
now in the Louvre, and the great 
altarpiece of Engeurrand Charon- 
ton from Villeneuve-les-Avignon it- 
self, could not safely be moved. 
Executed during the fifteenth cen- 
tury at Avignon, the city on the 
high road between the Gothic North 
and Italy, the city which during the 
preceding century had been made 
the cultural center of the Western 
world by the establishment of the 
Papal Court within its ramparts, 
either of these works would be suf- 
ficient defense against the assertion 
that France has no early art. It 
speaks something for the richness 
of this Exhibition that they were 
scarcely missed. 
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Three supreme works of sacred 
art dominated a host of others. 
One was the altarpiece from the ca- 
thedral at Moulins which is the key 
picture to the work of the so-called 
Master of Moulins—probably Jean 
Perréal. The others were the two 
pictures of the diptych of Jean Fou- 
quet which were executed for the 
cathedral at Melun during the fif- 
teenth century, and were brought 
together again from Antwerp and 
Berlin. The third was the altar- 
piece of the Annunciation from 
Aix in Provence, which was as- 
sembled from no less than four 
owners. Of these I confess my 
personal love for the Fouquet dip- 
tych. There is a majesty in the 
kneeling figures of the donor (that 
Etienne Chevalier from whom Fou- 
quet did the exquisite Book of 
Hours we find at Chantilly) and in 
the figure of his patron Saint, and 
there is a grace and individuality 
about the Madonna, which places 
this picture with the finest Italian 
work of the period. This is paint- 
ing in the great style, and when we 
remember that Fouquet was also 
one of the world’s greatest minia- 
turists, we can estimate the stature 
of this early French master. 

Nor does the work of the Master 
of Moulins diminish beside it. The 
altarpiece has surprising freshness 
and vividness of color. Its great 
center panel with the Virgin in a 
blue robe and red mantle posed 
against the encircling rainbow of 
the heavens, with angels adoring 
filling the outer spaces of the de- 
sign, is again a triumphant unity 
of sincere expression and_ tech- 
nique. One is immediately con- 
scious of the unity of the whole de- 
sign built up on its rainbow cir- 
cles, two angels bearing the crown 
over the head of the Madonna, 


three adoring on her left, three on 
her right, three more in each lower 
corner, with convoluted draperies 
patterning the inter-spaces. Then 
one realizes how subtly variation 
has been brought into the work, 
lest it should feel mechanical or 
monotonous: trifling changes of po- 
sition of the hands (and how this 
master loved to draw hands), varia- 
tion of the pose of the heads, the 
bend of the bodies; but every line 
leads the eye back where the mas- 
ter intended: to the Christ-Child on 
His Mother’s knee. This one pic- 
ture demands hours of careful 
study. 

One altarpiece among. those 
primitives was a disappointment,— 
Nicholas Froment’s “Raising of 
Lazarus,” from the Uffizi. It is 
historically interesting in that it is 
signed and dated, but has little of 
either charm or skill to commend 
it, and is spoiled by a brutal real- 
ism which loses the mystery in the 
event. 

If space permitted one would 
wish to consider the priceless col- 
lection of manuscripts which be- 
jeweled the cases in the early 
rooms. No country in the world 
could equal the French manuscript 
illuminators of those centuries; and 
even though the greatest of them, 
the Pol de Limbourg “Trés Riches 
Heures” remained at Chantilly, we 
had here the “Breviary of Belle- 
ville” which in the first half of the 
fourteenth century established the 
form of these and can claim to be 
the masterpiece of the Parisian 
studios of illuminators. Nor can 
we tell of the reliquaries, the tap- 
estries, the ivories and goldsmiths’ 
work which played its part in the 
adornment of the cathedrals and 
made French craftsmen the great- 
est in the world during the early 
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Middle Ages, nor of the Limoges 
enamels which led them conscious- 
ly towards design for its own sake. 
French craftwork of this time was 
the world’s wonder, and the Exhi- 
bition contained some of the finest 
specimens including the great “Tap- 
estry of the Apocalypse” from An- 
gers, one of the finest in the whole 
record of this art. 

Those of us who love this early 
period passed at first with reluc- 
tance into the next rooms. Already 
in Gallery II. we had met the Renais- 
sance in the Clouet portraits and 
those of his rival Corneille de Lyon. 
They bring art to earth and capture 
it for the court. Necessarily there 
is a loss, but they are so human, so 
charming, that we forget their limi- 
tations as we are brought face to 
face with the princes and prin- 
cesses, the ladies and gallants of the 
courts of Francis I. and the later 
Valois kings. Little wonder that 
this portraiture became a vogue 
throughout France, and _ indeed 
throughout Europe. Little wonder 
that the lovely chalk drawings, 
which were the first studies of 
their aristocratic sitters made by 
these masters, were collected and 
treasured in albums so that we have 
a fuller record of the men and wom- 
en of the Yalois courts than of al- 
most any period in history. In this 
human aspect of the Renaissance 
France contributed nobly, and the 
names of Jean Clouet and his even 
more brilliant son, Francois, stand 
with Holbein and Diirer in this art 
of portraiture. Only less charming 


is the work of Corneille with its 
customary green background 
against which the flesh color stands 
out so well. 

That other aspect of the Renais- 
sance, the coming of the decorators 
to work at the Chateau of Fontaine- 





bleau yielded a much less splendid 
harvest. The Italians who came to 
decorate its walls left us nothing 
worthy of their own and estab- 
lished no really fine tradition. 
Something of their spirit was to be 
caught up again when Louis XIV. 
mobilized his artists under Le 
Brun to decorate Versailles, but the 
truly powerful and life-bearing cur- 
rents of French art did not run in 
these directions. Two new springs 
enter the stream at this time, and 
as we passed into the third room 
we were made aware of them. On 
the one hand the brothers Le Nain 
coming from the Flemish border 
made their wonderful studies of 
the peasants and beggars of their 
day; on the other Nicholas Poussin 
and after him Claude Lorrain 
turned the eyes of the world in the 
direction of pure landscape. 

The three brothers Le Nain 
proved one of the delightful sur- 
prises of the Exhibition, although 
some of us who love earnestness in 
painting have long since discovered 
the two wonderful pictures down at 
South Kensington Museum. Louis 
le Nain is the greatest of the three 
and recent research working to dif- 
ferentiate the several contributions 
of the three has given to him the 
noblest of these studies of peasant 
life. What is it that arrests us so 
before the canvases? I think it is 
the dignity and seriousness with 
which the figures are invested. Re- 
membering that at this period, 
early in the seventeenth century, 
the Dutch and Flemish were pro- 
ducing innumerable bambochades 
as they were called—those studies 
of peasants gaming, drinking, quar- 
reling, ugly and realistic and be- 
sotted—remembering that in the 
literature of the time, as a study 
of Shakespeare reveals, the poor 





were always boors and fools, there 
is something fine in the fact that 
these artists saw the innate manli- 
ness and dignity of the peasants. 
These still figures, almost sculp- 
turesque in their somberness and 
their quietude, have a nobility that 
no court painting could equal. 
Rigaud, the fashionable court por- 
traitist, Mignard his rival with the 
aristocracy, can show us no nobler 
men and women than these beggars 
and blacksmiths or peasant fam- 
ilies gathered in farmhouse kitch- 
ens. They are the forerunners of 
the creations of Chardin and of the 
noble workers of Millet, albeit they 
have none of the sentimental poetry 
of these latter. 

Meantime, whilst the Le Nains 
were finding humanity in France, 
Poussin and Claude found and 
idealized nature in Italy. Ruskin 
has said of Claude that “he was 
the first man to set the sun in the 
heavens,” and although this honor 
more rightly belongs to Pol de Lim- 
bourg who did it in his miniatures 
in the “Trés Riches Heures,” one 
cannot look at these classic can- 
vases filled with lambient air with- 
out realizing the justice of credit- 
ing Claude with the achievement. 
If one could have complained of 
largess it would have been concern- 
ing the number of Poussin’s works 
in the Exhibition. There were no 
less than sixteen, and since his can- 
vases are almost uniformly large 
the effect was somewhat over- 
whelming. Nevertheless he has 
such an important place in the de- 
velopment of landscape art, con- 
quering as he did one technical dif- 
ficulty after another in his lifelong 
study of Italian scenes, that we 
would not have willingly spared 
any. Certainly not the “Morning” 
and “Evening” landscapes from the 
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Duke of Devonshire’s collection, for 
these are the essence of his art. 

In the same room we had one 
other arresting picture, the por- 
trait of “Cardinal de Richelieu” by 
Philippe de Champaigne. Philippe 
was primarily the Cardinal’s paint- 
er and this is a magnificent por- 
trait, a possession of His Majesty 
the King. It would have been grati- 
fying to have seen one of the reli- 
gious works of the great Jansenist 
painter, preferably “The Miracle 
of St. Epine” from the Louvre with 
its truly extraordinary spirit; but 
the choice was limited to two por- 
traits, and since the “Richelieu” 
was one we were content. 

In Gallery V. the classic art in 
figure and landscape of Poussin 
and Claude, the court art under 
Louis XIV., was invaded by the 
painters of Fétes Galantes, as 
French life itself was when men 
turned from the court of the ageing 
king to pursue elsewhere the bub- 
ble of pleasure which he had so 
successfully blown in his prime. 
That bubble, sparkling, iridescent, 
evanescent, gives its frail beauty to 
French painting and to French life 
for nearly a century. At its best it 
found expression in the lyricism of 
Watteau, the child of fortune who 
tasted every joy of the world yet 
whose short life was a _ restless 
dream filled with bitter imaginings. 
Walter Pater has truly said of him 
in the lovely Imaginary Portrait: 
“He has been a sick man all his 
life .. . a seeker after something in 
the world that is there in no satis- 
fying manner, or not at all.” The 
malady belonged to his age; it is 
confessed in his paintings over 
which alway broods the mood of 
late afternoon and fading light. 
Yet how dreamily beautiful they 
are! Not real: those doll-like fig- 
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ures in their exquisitely painted 
garments belong to puppetry rather 
than life, but the age too was at 
play, and joyously copied the 
clothes and the gallantry of Wat- 
teau’s paintings. 

The collection at the Exhibition 
—ten paintings and _ twenty-five 
drawings—told us all we need know 
of this master. At his best, as in 
the great “Gilles” from the Louvre 
or the “Delights of the Ball” from 
Dulwich he is exquisite. Occasion- 
ally the failure to secure correct 
tone, especially with the eyes of his 
dramatis persone, spoils a picture, 
and the carelessness which allowed 
him to work from a dirty palette is 
playing havoc with his work. But 
none more than he could catch the 
spirit of his age; not Pater (“most 
sedulous of my apes,” he said), not 
Lancret, nor even Boucher or Fra- 
gonard. The two last did more 
than he in the range of their activ- 
ities, but how much less in their 
power of showing the very age and 
body of the time its form and sub- 
stance. And the sensuality of 
eighteenth century France stands in 
art and life at the end of the period. 

Little wonder that it evokes its 
correctives, and when the Encyclo- 
pedist philosophers and critics, led 
by Diderot, hailed Greuze and Char- 
din because they brought a new 
moral note into painting they were 
signalizing the spiritual revolution 
which lay behind the political one. 
Greuze failed through sentimental- 
ity, but we are only just realizing 
how fine a master Chardin was. To 
the spiritual sincerity which he 
might have inherited from the Le 
Nains he added a truly amazing 
technical equipment, and one would 
pay homage to the homely old man 
behind the horn spectacles who 
looks out at us from his pastel self- 


portrait. He has the whole equip- 
ment of the artist: harmonious col- 
or, a fine sense of composition 
which gives solidity to his subject 
pieces as much as to his still life, 
and the underlying spirit which 
makes everything he touches seem 
to be worthy our consideration. A 
mother standing reverently by 
whilst her little one says a benedic- 
tion for her meal, a scullery maid 
washing the dishes, a copper bowl 
and a few vegetables on a table: all 
subjects are his. One feels that he 
approaches life with a painter’s 
reverence for the beauty and ever- 
lasting marvel of its phenomena 
and their appearances. To him in 
the artist’s sense of the word “noth- 
ing is common or unclean,” and he 
found more true beauty and last- 
ing loveliness in his homely inte- 
riors and among his simple people 
than Fragonard and Boucher could 
among the fashionable world of 
his day. 

Throughout this whole story of 
French painting we are continual- 
ly brought up against this matter 
of the dignity of the commonplace 
when the eye with vision is turned 
upon it. The French, more perhaps 
than any other people in the world, 
love life and desire to give a certain 
style and consciousness to their liv- 
ing. The artists have been their 
faithful servants in that task, and 
none more than homely Chardin 
has succeeded in investing the 
daily task and the common round 
with beauty. 

With the Revolution war was de- 
clared upon the court and aristo- 
cratic painters in the name of mo- 
rality. David, who became artistic 
dictator of France, attacked the 
work of Boucher and of Fragonard 
and their school, and set up the 
classical standard of Greek or more 
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especially of Roman painting as the 
ideal. Ingres, his greatest disciple, 
followed suit, and the typical 
works of the classical painters were 
those great canvases of incident 
from classical story which had 
their reflections in the contempo- 
rary life of France. The Roman 
Republic, based upon law and pure 
reason, was to be the model for the 
new French Republic. The gain to 
art proved to be rather in the re- 
straint of the draftsmanship than 
in social theory, albeit the reaction 
against the studied sensuality of 
Boucher and Fragonard was all to 
the good. 

In this Exhibition, however, the 
classicists were represented chiefly 
by a masterly series of portraits. 
David’s magnificent studies of “M. 
and Mdm. Sériziat,” and the en- 
chanting picture of the “Flautist 
Devienne,” were in the same room 
with Ingres’ “Mdm. Reiset” and his 
picture of “La Belle Zélie,” prob- 
ably the most typically French 
beauty of all painting. Most mas- 
terly and striking of all David’s 
work in the Exhibition, however, 
was his monumental double por- 
trait of Pope Pius VII. and Cardinal 
Caprara. Portraiture could go no 
farther than these studies. The 
character of the sitter, perfection of 
representation, and withal the art- 
ist’s qualities of noble design and 
brilliant handling of the paint: 
everything is there. The other, the 
classical story-telling aspect of the 
school was represented by such 
work as the “Stratonice” of Ingres 
and his great “Martyrdom of St. 
Symphorien.” This latter, show- 
ing the young saint being dragged 
by the Roman legionaries to execu- 
tion for his refusal to sacrifice to 
idols, the symbolically overturned 
tripos in the foreground and the 


saint’s mother pointing to the skies 
was one of the most ambitious of 
the great canvases exhibited, and a 
triumph of composition and drafts- 
manship as everything Ingres did 
proved to be. His lovely “La 
Source,” most beautiful and spirit- 
ual of all French nudes, was an- 
other joy in this room. 

But the coldness of classicism 
and its intellectual reasoning was 
not enough. The movement of life 
itself inevitably broke in, and we 
have the first reaction in the work 
of the Romantics, Gericault and 
Delacroix. Delacroix dominated 
the largest gallery with his enor- 
mous “Justice of Trajan.” Again 
the subject is classic, but this story 
of a dramatic moment in the life of 
the Emperor whose name became a 
synonym for justice, came to him 
through the romanticism of Dante’s 
Purgatorio, and it is treated with 
all the wild movement of the ro- 
mantic school. It does not please 
our modern taste particularly and 
its ambitious scale is almost against 
it, but nevertheless it is a tour de 
force and reveals the power of the 
great romantic painter. 

With the approach of the middle 
of the nineteenth century the move- 
ments in French art took on a vital- 
ity that swept them into a truly 
great age of painting, an age that in 
its own way can be set up against 
the golden periods of the other 
schools. If there is a keynote to the 
nineteenth century it lies in our 
dual enthusiasm for nature and 
science, and those two elements, 
with the passion for truth which 
informed human thought during 
the century, lie behind the story of 
French painting. Courbet, the 
great realist, who rejected alike the 
tenets of classicism and those of the 
melodramatic romantics in his de- 
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termination to find truth in his own 
village of Ornans; Millet who went 
to the simple peasant humanity and 
its sane contacts with the life-bear- 
ing earth for his subjects; Corot, 
Rousseau and the other men of the 
Barbizon school who sought in the 
French landscape they loved for 
that ideal beauty which such men 
as Claude Lorrain had felt was only 
to be discovered in classical Italy; 
Monet and the impressionists turn- 
ing to the wonder of light and re- 
cruiting science to depict it on their 
canvases; Degas, Manet and others 
seeking beauty of form in the typ- 
ical urban civilization of their time; 
Cézanne, reacting against the form- 
lessness of the impressionists in his 
effort to render the gravitable earth 
as well as the chance phenomena of 
light on things; Gauguin, pursuing 
truth away from the over-sophisti- 
cated civilization wherein he 
thought it had been stifled, and 
yielding us the beauty of barbaric 
dreams: each and every artist of the 
century was a seeker after beauty 
and truth, and their assembly made 
of nineteenth century French art a 
very miracle of loveliness. 

Amid the embarrassing wealth of 
this modern work it is difficult to 
select individual works or to detect 
the channel of the nation’s art. 
Truth to nature is, I believe, the 
guiding principle; and the search 
for a technique which would ex- 
press that truth is the explanation 
of the various schools. For truth 
to nature need not mean only truth 
to our optical vision of her, such as 
the Barbizon men and Courbet 
sought, but must include truth to 
mental conceptions of her archi- 
tecture and rhythms, such as Cé- 
zanne or Gauguin yield, or truth to 
the effects of light upon objects or 
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landscape as Monet and the impres- 
sionists give it. Degas gave us the 
truth about a washerwoman or a 
dancing girl, considering each as an 
object in the visual world, whose 
body in motion would produce note- 
worthy rhythms of form and line, 
whose body in light would produce 
marvels of color. Monet painted 
the Thames or the Gare St. Lazare 
for a like reason, save that he was 
little interested in the form and 
line because of his passion for the 
color of the light and its changing 
effect upon the things he saw. 
Manet made a miracle of a barmaid 
in his tour de force of painting, the 
“Bar of the Folies-Bergére,” and 
Renoir of a man and woman in a 
theater box. Are the subjects un- 
worthy as the culmination of an art 
which had such beginnings and 
such a history? Inasmuch as they 
pierce through the outward facts of 
nature to those rhythms and under- 
lying laws of her appearances, in- 
asmuch as they reveal a sincere 
search for beauty and significance, 
inasmuch as they widen our vision 
to the eternal marvel of the world 
about us, I believe they are. If the 
artists fail to give us more than this 
analysis of the wonder of the visual 
world, the fault lies with the age 
which they of necessity reflect as 
surely as Watteau reflected the fri- 
volity of the eighteenth century or 
the primitive masters reflected the 
age of faith. Their sincerity is 
their justification; their shortcom- 
ings are the shortcomings of their 
day and generation. As the story of 
French art, which is the mirrored 
story of our western civilization, 
ends, after seven hundred years of 
movement and search, it leaves us 
with these men. And now, which 
way? 











RECLAMATION 


By JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI 


RIEFLY the river lingers, weary of rocks and of rushes, 
Quiet and deep in the shade of the spruces and maples, 
Cool in the sunlight seeking the fish at the roots of the lilies, 
Docile to bowlders once walled in the valley by millers 
Tapping its power for wheels warped now and broken and mossy. 
Summers of mallow and nightshade, autumns of sumacs and gentians, 
Winters of winds weaving snow in the vines and the grasses, 
Springs of laurels and lilacs—seasons known and unnumbered— 
Have wrought in their circlings a magic. Here where the pick and the 
shovel 
Once scattered the soil for a ditch narrowly straight and unlovely 
Runs the mill race, idle in wanderings past ferns and daisies and elders. 
Here where the gray dam of granite shows through its ribbons of water 
Lichens grow in the crannies and smilax wreathes its grim shoulders. 
Aquamarine in an arc broad and smooth falls the river 
Wearing away all the marks of the mallet and chisel, 
Foaming the pool scooped deep in the rock and spinning 
Rainbows of spray and of sunlight. Above where the waters spread lake- 
like 
Hyacinths purple of petal bend with the ripples, and milfoil and cresses 
Starred with forget-me-nots border the basin and marshland. 
Trunks of a forest stumped by axes and wedges 
Sprout fungi of red and of white, flecked with crimson and orange, 
While newer beeches and sycamores, larches and birches, 
Strike down through old channels roots eager and thirsty. 
There where the hill was leveled to tableland and to pasture, 
Mighty of boles and sparing of branches the feathery spruces 
Jealously smother the earth with the brown of their needles. 
Gone is Man, the destroyer and builder, silent his winches, 
Rotted the bins where the whiteness of flour measured his labor— 
Only the dike and its sluices witness his passing. 
Saplings and sedges, briar and blossom and berry, 
Grapes that swing their sweet clusters of red and of purple, 
Creepers that trumpet in flowers or bind up all with their tendrils, 
Possess once again the Mianus and the valley it waters. 











LE GALLIENNE TOYS WITH VIRTUE AND BEAUTY 


By Sister MIRIAM 


It is a good road if we travel it aright. 


—The Highway to Happiness. 


Whether a man serve God or his own whim 
Matters not much in the end to anyone but him. 


—Quoted in Prose Fancies. 


I. VIRTUE 


CQUAINTANCE with Richard 
le Gallienne makes one wish 
that this lover of children, scourge 
of gossips, admirer of silence and 
of prayer, and advocate of virtue— 
mostly for its own sake, had the 
sublime faith of the simple cate- 
chism. What spiritual books he 
could then write for us with his 
bagful of rainbow words. Because 
the only Christianity he seems to 
know is not quite genuine, he has 
been led to say that Christianity is 
dying in a world in which we know 
it is, in spite of discouraging evi- 
dence to the contrary, more health- 
ily alive than ever before. If one god 
is not enough for the world, it is 
not, as Le Gallienne says, because we 
need more; it is because we have 
not found the right One. Christian- 
ity has not failed; some Christians 
have, as he himself admits. Not 
the extinction, then, of a failing 
Christianity but the finding of more 
robust Christians is the greatest 
need of the world to-day. Not a re- 
classification of virtues and vices, 
nor their exchange of places, but a 
return to the old norm of right and 
wrong will restore the equilibrium 
of the Middle Ages, the glorious era 
of an undying faith. 
Le Gallienne, writing about fairy- 
tales, which he loved as represent- 





ing the dreams of the poor and un- 
happy, says that the first law of 
most greatness is the law of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, the law that 
bids us become as little children. 
And speaking to the children them- 
selves with an eye on their elders, 
he assures them that, despite all the 
illusory terror of the world, they 
need have nothing to fear if they 
are good. Being good, they will be 
brave, and no wolf will dare to de- 
vour them, no ogre roast them in 
his oven, no wizard enchant them, 
except perhaps to give the fairy 
prince or princess an opportunity 
to rescue them. Even their wicked 
stepmothers and their ugly sisters 
will get the worst of it in the end, if 
they are always good and brave, 
helpful and courageous. To the 
children he says: Be good, be brave, 
be kind, be pure. To their elders 
he says: Be as these little ones. 
To Le Gallienne, the genial and 
charming gentleman, kindness may 
sometimes demand a delicate insin- 
cerity: kind lies and half-lies. Tell- 
ing the whole truth is, he says, an 
impossibility, and to ask it of us is 
usually an impertinence. When we 
tell the truth about ourselves, we 
invite misunderstanding and court 
failure. Seeming to tell the truth is 
all society asks of us. Telling a 
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man his defects rarely removes 
them. “One is more likely to help 
him by attributing to him merits he 
does not possess, and which by our 
gracious acceptance he may come to 
acquire. ... To seem better or kind- 
er than we are is our first duty to- 
ward those who love us.”! Le Gal- 
lienne, however, believes strongly in 
the necessity and nobility of truth. 
Only in the interests of charity 
would he allow us the dispensation 
of which we dare not, as Catholics, 
avail ourselves. 

Since it too often happens that 
the man or woman with whom we 
should like to talk is at the next 
table, and those who really have 
something to say to each other so 
seldom have a chance of saying it, 
Le Gallienne would have us form a 
conspiracy of silence. There would 
be some excuse for the wearing so- 
cial demand, compulsory conversa- 
tion, if, when two persons met, they 
could clothe with charm the old 
commonplaces. Since so rarely they 
can, they would seem much more 
wonderful if they were silent. To 
the regular-featured talk of men, to 
the conversation of women, so like 
a sunset, all music and splendor, to 
the talk of friends, talk of which we 
remember nothing but the glory, he 
is glad to listen. Yet he envies the 
often pitied but happy monks of 
La Trappe with their one hour of 
talk to a year of silence, a heavenly 
proportion. He would have us leave 
off talking altogether and listen to 
the morning stars, this man who 
loved conversation enough to say of 
it, that it is, like every other art, to 
make out of three platitudes not a 
fourth platitude—but a star. 

Though exceedingly gallant at 
times, he can with gusto castigate 
gossipers whose desire it is to de- 


iHarper’s, 142: 122. 
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tract from the great and to sully 
the good. Few escape their busy 
tongues. They know that we like 
to hear that those who have 
eclipsed us in the race of life are as 
weak as we ourselves. When polit- 
ical or personal animosity is added 
to this general impulse, accusations 
of depravity are circulated as eager- 
ly as, under other influences, would 
be the marvelous achievements of a 
Cid or a St. Francis. Neither of 
these escaped the gossip, “Endeav- 
oring, then as always, to minimize 
and discredit the strong man who, 
whatever his actual faults, at least 
strenuously shoulders for his fel- 
lows the hard work of the world. 
The great have usually been strong 
enough to smile contempt on their 
traducers—Cesar’s answer to an 
infamous epigram of the poet Catul- 
lus was to ask him to dinner—but 
even so, at what extra cost, what 
‘expense of spirit in a waste of 
shame,’ have their achievements 
been bought, because of these curs 
that bark forever at the heels of 
fame.””? 

The saddest thing about gossip is 
that we can never make amends. 
To deny a rumor is to spread it, for 
most people prefer to believe there 
must have been something in it. 
Even when a doubt arises, the bene- 
fit of it is given, not to the victim, 
but to the scandal. If we find the 
dog a bad name, the world will see 
that he never loses it. Another sad 
thing about it is our inability to de- 
tect the source of the rumor. When 
a great reputation falls suddenly 
with a crash, we look in vain for 
the social vermin that brought 
about its ruin. This littleness in 
human nature, which is so prone to 
welcome proofs of fallibility or 
frailty in the great and _ good, 


2Vanishing Roads, pp. 123, 124. 
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makes us wonder at their willing- 
ness to serve a humanity that re- 
pays them with such a mysterious 
malignity. If men were anxious to 
hear good of their neighbor, or if 
there were some piquancy in the 
disclosure of virtue as in the revela- 
tion of vice, possibly the gossip 
would just as readily speak well of 
his victims. In any case, there is 
consolation for the poor sufferers: 
they may “feel flattered rather than 
angered by its attentions; for, at all 
events, it argues their possession of 
gifts and qualities transcending the 
common. At least it presupposes 
individuality; and, all things con- 
sidered, it may be held as true that 
those most gossiped about are usu- 
ally those who can best afford this 
tax levied by society on any form of 
distinction.””* 

The efficacy of renunciation and 
the power of prayer are not un- 
known te Le Gallienne, though he 
understands neither in the truly 
Catholic sense. He seems to realize 
that only weak natures can be 
crushed or lowered by renunciation, 
and that sacrifice gives us a finer in- 
sight, tempering our organs of spir- 
itual perception and making up, by 
a rare experience gained, for the 
commoner experience lost. Father 
Martindale has this same idea in 
The Difficult Commandment, but he 
advocates restraint on religious 
principles while Le Gallienne pleads 
for a renouncement that will result 
in a much coveted delicacy and re- 
finement. The latter can therefore 
be inconsistent and rakishly ex- 
claim: “Thank God, we did for once 
hold that face in our hands in the 
woodland! Thank God, we did get 


divinely drunk that wild night of 
nights in the city.”* And he can ex- 
ultantly claim that it is, in the end, 

sibid., p. 130. 


4Ibid., p. 74. 


our sins of omission alone that we 
come to regret, that the temptations 
we resisted in our youth make 
themselves rods to scourge our mid- 
dle age, and that the negative mo- 
rality, the old “Thou shalt not” is 
coming to seem as absurd as the 
Blue Laws of Connecticut, that self- 
development, not self-sacrifice is 
the proper formula for a modern 
world. 

At the same time he objects that 
we are losing the values of life by 
too much choice, too much choice 
of things not worth having. Le 
Gallienne is not altogether a prohi- 
bitionist, but he preaches effectively 
when he rages against wine, “the 
only youth granted to middle age.” 
In Omar Repentant he cries out, 
like any Volsteader, against the 
pagan Rubaiyat. 


“Boy, do you know that since the 
world began 
No man hath writ a deadlier book 
for man? 


“How sweet it sounds—O what a 
pretty lie! 

Wine and the well-beloved—Thou 
and I. 


“Said so, how fair it sounds—the 
vine! the grape! 

O call it whiskey—and be done 
with it. 


“Hearken to one who hath the wine- 
press trod: 
Nights shall you cry to your for- 
gotten God, 
And wring your hands and weep 
hysteric tears, 
Till the dawn smites you like a 
scarlet rod. 


“This shall the vine do for you— 
this good brain, 
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By usury of chance favors, it shall 


drain 

Of all its proper powers to think 
and dream 

And hold it captive by a vinous 
chain. 


“Strong limbs he makes to falter 
and fills with aches, 
Proud backs he bends and the 
strong framework shakes 
Even of doughty captains of the 
wars: 
No strength beneath the moon but 
what he breaks.’’® 


The writer of such a spirited out- 
burst, in a lovely allegory, leads a 
youth to The Highway of Happi- 
ness, showing us incidentally the 
foolishness of drinking too deeply 
of the evil sweets of the valley of 
pleasure. In this story he forcibly 
contradicts himself, averring that it 
is the temptations we yield to, not 
those we resist, that lash and 
scourge our later days. Loss of 
faith in man and in the verities of 
religion is, he thinks, responsible 
for the deplorable condition of the 
world to-day, yet it should not be 
difficult for him who wrote “The 
Hound of Heaven” in one line—“Be 


sure none shall escape with God 
pursuing”—to see that it is rather 
loss of faith in God that is respon- 
sible. 

Le Gallienne knows that “not all 
in vain the broken-hearted pray.” 
Of a young Catholic woman of 
childlike faith he wrote sympathet- 
ically that we can hardly blame her 
if, living according to the example 
and will of the saints, she relied 
upon them in times of doubt and 
difficulty. The candles she lighted 
to them—earthly offerings to heav- 
enly beings—and the intercession 
they purchased he considered 
cheaply gained at such nominal 
prices as the cost of the candles. 
The power of prayer he felt espe- 
cially during the Great War, and he 
cautioned this nation of facile gold 
and silver, to beware of slighting 
the gentle but omnipotent strength 
of a pure prayer. Even love, he 
would remind us, with the myriad 
masterkeys pending from her gra-- 
cious girdle, has no such key to the 
mysterious door as has the sim- 
plest, humblest child who kneels 
and prays. He esteemed Foch, “the 
man of prayer with soul as tranquil 
as a vesper bell,” and sang of “the 
glory in him that would glory 
shun.” 


Il. BEAUTY 


By signs and wonders on every hand it is very clear that the tide of dreams 
is once more coming in, and the moon of beauty is rising. 


One who has, like Le Gallienne, 
watched the wild rose open its heart 
to the rising sun, or seen the haw- 
thorn holding in its fragrant arms 
its innumerable blooms, or listened 
to old wine laughing to itself with- 
in old bottles, could not come away 
from the sight without purged eyes 

5Omar Repentant, pp. 8-31. 


—How to Get the Best out of Books. 


and a new heart. Chastened eyes 
and a young heart had taught Le 
Gallienne to understand that, lov- 
ing beauty, he could never be mayor 
of his city, owner of a railroad, or 
captain of industry, for the poet 
owns but the flowers and the birds, 
and he knows he can never “cash a 
violet or negotiate a finch.” Near 
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the fair face of beauty, however, he 
finds such achievements small and 
absurd. Divinely discontented with 
earthly standards and conditions, 
and convinced that the highest 
beauty is visible only to genius or 
that great love which is a form of 
genius, he is satisfied pursuing 
Beauty whose “only real estate is 
the moon,” and whose simple creed 
is: “Love is enough.” 

Though Le Gallienne loves, as ail 
poets must, the flowerlike face of 
woman, he considers no woman so 
beautiful as certain words. Gay 
words, somber words; delirious 
words, sober words; economical 
words, prodigal words; bewitching 
words, jilted words; caressing 
words, frigid words—all delight this 
Lothario of iridescent verbiage. He 
handles words as cautiously as he 
would human tears about to change 
into rainbow joys. When he speaks 
of turning the pages of books, he 
almost says “turning the petals.” 
Naturally then, he considers Marius, 
the Epicurean, the most beautiful 
book written in English, “a book 
that deserves to be described as 


*The golden book of spirit and sense, 
The holy writ of beauty.’ ’’® 


For our admiration, he likes to hold 
up to the light descriptive passages 
in it like the following: ““Two cen- 
turies of the play of the sea-wind 
were in the velvet of the mosses 
which lay along its inaccessible 
ledges and angles.”* He is glad to 
find that amid all that is strange 
and curious in the work of this re- 
markable artist of power and fasci- 
nation one never misses the face of 
one’s friend. The secret of the soul- 
beauty of the book as distinct from 


6Vanishing Roads, p. 272. 
tibid., pp. 269, 270. 


its mere body-beauty as exquisite 
prose, was clear to this patron of 
beauty. 

Consistently, therefore, he ex- 
presses his dislike of our modern 
use or abuse of certain old words 
such as “reactions,” “gesture,” “reg- 
istered,” “function” as a verb, “inhi- 
bition,” “motivation,” “superman,” 
and of Freud with his “complexes,” 
“psychoanalyses,” and various oth- 
er nastinesses. These and other 
words such as “colorful,” “vibrant,” 
“the discard,” “mentality,” “uplift,” 
“to intrigue,” and “to assemble,” he 
would willingly let die in the cause 
of beauty. With his deep respect 
for the past, he resents this misem- 
ployment of a lovely language. He 
regards it as indicative of an age 
marked by a widespread reversion 
from the beautiful to the brutal. 

Very often we find Le Gallienne 
seeking refuge in the past, the home 
of many buried beauties. There, 
were the ages of faith, and there 
the brain retained its humility, the 
heart its reverence. In those days 
men believed in God, in the moral 
law, in duty, in honor, in pity. 
Companionship with the roman- 
tic shadows of a_beauty-smitten 
past, left him little sympathy 
with an age that, having lost one 
faith, has not yet found another, an 
age that takes its material pleasures 
ruthlessly, trying its best to silence, 
in the coarse excitements of life, the 
pangs of thought. 

To Le Gallienne beauty wears al- 
ways the face of an exile, of a fallen 
spirit. Across her entrancing face 
he sees always the shade of sorrow, 
though often it is but the shadow 
of her certain evanescence. As- 
suredly he understood that no one 
can know complete joy if unaware 
of the sadness in all beautiful 
things. Le Gallienne never failed 
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to see this sadness sitting mysteri- 
ously at the heart of all joy. Doubt- 
less it kept him from loving beauty 
unwisely, in the manner of Oscar 
Wilde, of whom he wrote in “On 
Some Recent Editions of Oscar 
Wilde”: 


“These are the poems of that tragic 
one, 
Who, loving beauty much, loved 
life too well; 
Therefore, to-night he makes his 
bed in hell.” 


A stranger to the truth that 
beauty is the very essence of Chris- 
tianity, since Christ is the incarna- 
tion of the All-Beautiful, Le Galli- 
enne has said that the Christian 
Church has ever been an enemy of 
beauty. With joy and beauty as 
the present ideals of human life, he 
fears that the religion of beauty is 
gaining upon the beauty of religion. 
The youth of to-day, rainbowing the 
city streets with their laughing, 
heartless faces, he thinks pagan to 
the core, whatever their ostensible 
belief. Indeed so audacious has 
beauty become, walking the streets 
in diaphanous draperies, that he 
would not be surprised at seeing a 
modern Savonarola presiding in the 
near future over a bonfire of van- 
ities in Madison Square. Man will, 
strangely enough, regard beauty as 
evil, but that is due mainly, he be- 
lieves, to the democratic origin of 
Christianity. The destruction of 
the pagan temples and statues, he 
conjectures, was caused not so 
much by a fear of danger to the 
precious souls of the destroyers as 
by jealousy, and envy of the riches 
of the patrician oppressors. 


His familiarity with false, not 
genuine, Christianity is revealed in 
“The Persecutions of Beauty,” 
where he tells us that the mystic 
side of religion is ignored, that 
Christianity is a religion designed 
to work for the preservation of 
laws which will make society a per- 
fect success, and that it is not con- 
cerned with infinite and eternal 
things. Its mere business is “the 
policing of humanity.” Consequent- 
ly, there exists a conflict between it 
and beauty, which is a purely spir- 
itual force unrelated to man’s good- 
ness or wickedness. Although Le 
Gallienne knew the creed of this 
unmoral beauty to be “Love is 
enough,” he seems not to realize 
that the creed of Infinite Beauty is 
precisely that, and not a morality 
that is as its name implies a mere 
matter of custom. 

Beauty has ever been, not as he 
supposes, a wicked enemy of the 
Church but her helpful handmaid. 
The walls and stained glass win- 
dows of her temples, the vestments 
of her ministers, and the music of 
her ceremonies offer proof enough 
of the peculiarly feminine service 
of the artistic hand of beauty. A 
poet, therefore, who can bring col- 
or, gayety, and abundance to things 
drab, anemic, and thin, yet cannot 
see the true relation of beauty to 
the mystical body of Christ may 
have touched the hand of beauty, 
but certainly, he has never reached 
her heart. And doubtless that ex- 
plains why Le Gallienne, with all 
his glowing tubes and gorgeous 
tapestries, can paint us only shad- 
ows. He sees the beauty of a word- 
made world, not the beauty of a 
Word made Flesh. 





THE GOD OF AKHNATON 
By Apo.tpH D. Frenay, O.P., PH.D. 


E ancient world was pagan. 

Man adored deities and wor- 
shiped innumerable spirits and 
countless ghosts. Each city had its 
own deities; each craft and walk of 
life its own _ protective spirits. 
Every family worshiped the souls 
of its ancestors. The pagan heav- 
ens were crowded with deities, 
whose number increased each day. 
Man with his own hands, formed 
out of clay, wood and stone, the 
figures of idols and bent his knee 
in adoration before the products of 
his own handiwork. The worship 
of these gods was carried on on a 
great scale. Man sacrificed the best 
of his treasures and the dearest of 
his belongings to appease the anger 
of the ever-revengeful deities. The 
wealth of the temples of the ancient 
world was fabulous. The gifts, 
which were laid upon the altars of 
the pagan gods exhausted the riches 
of kingdoms and empires. The 
priesthood, in the service of these 
gods, was all powerful. 

Though the idolatry, perversity 
and licentiousness of ancient Baby- 
lon is proverbial, ancient Egypt ri- 
valed her in the arts and vices of 
paganism. Nowadays, in our 
minds, we associate animal wor- 
ship with ancient Egypt. Crocodile 
figures were common in the cult of 
the kingdom of the Pharaohs. 
Long, indeed, is the list of the dyn- 
asties which ruled over the land of 
the Nile, and great were their sins 
of idolatry, luxury and brutality. 
Yet, modern excavations have 


brought to light one illustrious ex- 
emption. Archzology has revealed 


to us the life and times, the wisdom 
and virtues of one wise philosopher 
and hero who sat on the throne of 
the Pharaohs of Egypt. Akhnaton 
was his name. He was King of 
Egypt for seventeen years and 
ruled his country with the charity 
of a saint, preaching to his people 
the truth of the One True God; edi- 
fying his court and his subjects by 
his piety and virtue and by the ex- 
ample of an irreproachable and 
well-regulated family life. 

Akhnaton reigned over Egypt 
from 1375-1358 B.c. Let us pause 
at these figures. Thirteen hundred 
years before Christ was the time 
when Egypt was at its glory: at a 
glory which it never attained again 
in later days. Upper and lower 
Egypt were united under the scep- 
ter of the one Pharaoh, who ruled 
his kingdom from the magnificent 
city of Thebes. The sway of his 
rule was not limited to the land of 
the Nile. The Pharaoh ruled over 
distant tribes which inhabited parts 
of the Sudan and of the Sahara. In 
the northeast, the provinces of the 
present-day Syria paid annual trib- 
ute to the King at Thebes. Egypt, 
at this particular point of history, 
was the world power—and she had 
no rival. When Akhnaton ascend- 
ed the throne, it was more than one 
hundred years since Moses had led 
the people out of Egypt, and four 
hundred years were still to pass 
before King David would see the 
light of the world. 

When he was still a boy of twelve 
or thirteen years of age, Akhnaton 
inherited from his father the throne 





- 
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of Egypt. He was a pale, sickly- 
looking youth subject to fits of epi- 
lepsy. His head seemed almost too 
large for his frail body and his fa- 
cial expression gave evidence of a 
brain which labored under a nerv- 
ous strain. 

The first few years after his ac- 
cession, Akhnaton’s mother, Queen 
Tiy, acted as guardian, adviser, and 
co-ruler; but after he had come of 
age and married, he ruled the vast 
empire alone till his death, which 
occurred when he was thirty years 
of age. In presenting a life sketch 
and a picture of the characteristics 
of this great Pharaoh, we shall en- 
deavor to follow the splendid de- 
scription given to us by the pen of 
a most eminent archzologist, who 
as a field worker and as a curator 
of the Cairo Museum, is in a posi- 
tion to speak with authority on The 
Life and Times of Akhnaton. We 
refer to the late Inspector General 
of Antiquities in the service of the 
Egyptian Government, Mr. Arthur 
Weigall. 

Akhnaton, we learn from Wei- 
gall, believed in One Supreme God. 
There was never before, in ancient 
times, any religion which came so 
near to the Christian ideal as the 
religion of this Pharaoh. Akhnaton 
had a most perfect, a most sublime, 
a most pure idea of the divinity. To 
him God was the supreme being, 
the Creator of all things, the loving 
Father of all mankind. The God, 
in which this Pharaoh believed, 
was not the deity of the royal 
house, nor the domestic deity of the 
city in which the King resided, or 
the God of Egypt, nor a deity on 
the level with the deities of the an- 
cient world, of Babylon nor of later 
Greece and Rome, but the God of 
Akhnaton was Our God, the only 
true Lord and God. No Zeus or 


Jupiter could compare with this su- 
preme Lord of heaven and earth. 
To the ancient world, even a su- 
preme deity was but a deified mor- 
tal, a being with human qualities. 
Not so the God of Akhnaton. To 
him God was the I AM wHo AM, the 
pure being, the intangible spirit, 
the personal God. This Pharaoh, 
who lived thirteen hundred years 
before the coming of Christ, taught 
his people to pray to their God as 
their “Father who is in heaven.” 
The father of this Egyptian Phar- 
aoh was not the god of battle or the 
fierce, merciless and revengeful 
god of lightning and thunder. He 
was the loving father of all men. 
He was the God of pure love and 
charity. He was the God of kind- 
ness. He was the “Lord of Peace,” 
“merciful,” “gentle,” “tender,” 
“compassionate.” “Thy love is 
great and large,” says one of Akh- 
naton’s psalms, “Thou fillest the 
two lands of [upper and lower] 
Egypt with Thy love.” With his 
friends and _ people, Akhnaton 
liked to meditate on the divine 
goodness. “The whole land,” he 
said, “is in joy and holiday because 
of Thee. They [the people] shout 
to the height of heaven, they receive 
joy and gladness when they see 
Thee.” “All that Thou hast made, 
leaps before Thee.” “Thou makest 
the beauty of form through Thyself 
alone.” “When Thou bringest life 
to men’s hearts by Thy beauty, 
there is indeed life.” “Thou art 
alone, but infinite vitalities are in 
Thee by means of which Thou giv- 
est life to Thy creatures.” Beauti- 
ful words, indeed! Such heavenly 
wisdom came forth from the lips 
of this royal philosopher. 
Akhnaton taught his disciples to 
seek and to find God in nature. In 
an age which was filled with the 
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images of idols and the statues of 
deities, this philosopher on the 
throne of Egypt forbade all images 
or pictures of the divinity, lest the 
people might not fully conceive the 
true idea of the God who is a spirit 
and might fall back into the errors 
of idolatry. The true God, the king 
taught his people, had no body or 
any human form. Not in the work 
of man’s hands or in inanimate 
pieces of sculpture, but in the 
works of creation, in the handi- 
work of the divine Maker, Akhna- 
ton would find his God. He loved 
nature: the meadows and the hills, 
the rivers and lakes, the flowers and 
trees, the birds and the fishes and 
the beasts of the field. In all of 
these, Akhnaton discovered the 
masterpieces of a Creator. Let us 
quote a few lines from his hymns: 


“All flowers blow, 

And that which grows on the soil 
thrives at Thy dawning, O Aton 
(God). 

They drink their fill (of warmth) 
before Thy face. 

All cattle leap upon their feet; 

The birds that were in the nest fly 
forth with joy; 

Their wings which were closed 
move quickly with praise to the 
living Aton (God).” 


And again: 
“The birds flutter in their marshes, 
Their wings uplifted in adoration 


to Thee.” 


Close observation marks every true 
poet: Akhnaton stood his ground: 


“When the chicken crieth in the 
egg-shell, 
Thou givest him breath therein, to 
preserve him alive; 


When Thou hast perfected him 

That he may pierce the egg, 

He cometh forth from the egg, 

To chirp with all his might; 

He runneth about upon his two 
feet, 

When he hath come forth there- 
from. 


“How manifold are all Thy works! 
They are hidden from before us, 
O Thou sole God, whose powers 
no other possesseth. 

Thou didst create the earth ac- 
cording to Thy desire, 

While Thou wast alone.” 


And Akhnaton chose the disk of 
the sun as the symbol of his new 
religion. What the cross is to the 
Christian and what the crescent is 
to the Moslem, the sun was to 
Akhnaton. 

Did this royal theologian adore 
the sun? Did he and his followers 
degenerate into sun-worshipers ac- 
cording to the mode of the pagan 
Persians? Far from it! To this 
theologian of ancient Egypt, the 
sun was the greatest object of the 
whole creation, in which the power 
and might, the mercy and kindness 
of God to men manifested itself. 
God was the life-giving, intangible 
essence, “the heat which is in the 
sun.” God was the power which 
produced and sustained the energy 
and movement of the sun. “The 
flaming glory of the sun,” says 
Weigall in interpreting the theology 
of Akhnaton, “was the most prac- 
tical symbol of the godhead, and 
the warm rays of sunshine consti- 
tuted the most obvious connection 
between heaven and earth, but al- 
ways Akhnaton attempted to raise 
the eyes of the thinkers beyond 
this visible or understandable ex- 
pression of divinity, to strain them 
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upwards in the effort to discern that 
which was ‘behind the veil.’” As 
in visible creation, the sun produces 
life and activities in the physical 
world, so in the spiritual world, God 
confers his favors and graces on 
the souls of men. 

What was the practical outcome 
of such sublime speculations, we 
may ask. Was Akhnaton merely 
a theorist or did he live and rule his 
country according to the principles 
he preached to the world? Was 
this Egyptian king a dreamer or a 
man of action? Was he, though a 
keen thinker and great teacher, a 
man who, after all, was unfit to sit 
on the throne of an empire? In an- 
swer we may say Akhnaton lived a 
life which was as illustrious as his 
teaching. He himself put into prac- 
tice the principles which he pro- 
fessed to others. He was not only 
a first class philosopher, but also a 
man of great moral integrity and 
strength; a ruler and king who 
lived a saintly life, and a hero, who 
was brave to the end. 

The true God has no rivals: “O 
Thou sole God, whose powers no 
other possesseth.” “The living 
Aton (God) beside whom there is 
no other.” These are sayings of 
Akhnaton and never in all his life 
did he recognize any other deity. 
Akhnaton would not even mention 
the word “gods”—and this in spite 
of the fact that the whole ancient 
world and all of Egypt, nay the 
royal residence itself, was peopled 
with gods and goddesses. To de- 
clare war abruptly against the 
deities of Egypt was to arouse the 
immediate anger and hatred of a 
numerous and most _ powerful 
priesthood. Even a pharaoh could 
not hope to succeed against such 
enemies. It required, therefore, 
the greatest possible skill and pru- 


dence on the part of Akhnaton to 
effect a successful issue of the prob- 
lem. Only gradually could he ex- 
pect to attain his object. To change 
the mind of a whole race is no easy 
task. In Thebes, where the court 
resided, the priesthood was too 
well established and paganism and 
idolatry too deeply rooted, to be up- 
set by a royal decree. Akhnaton 
realized this. Accordingly his de- 
sire was to move the capital to vir- 
gin soil—untouched by the foot of 
a pagan priest. In the new city 
Akhnaton could, from the very be- 
ginning, establish the worship of 
the One God and keep out of the 
city gates all rival deities. In the 
founding of a new capital Thebes 
would be reduced to a provincial 
city and with the subsequent loss 
of prestige, a decline of the pagan 
priesthood would ensue. Some 
years after his accession to the 
throne of Egypt, Akhnaton carried 
out this plan and, abandoning 
Thebes, removed the court to the 
newly founded “City of the Hori- 
zon of Aton.” And with the depar- 
ture of the royal house from 
Thebes, the pagan priesthood de- 
clined in prestige, influence and 
power. It was a most prudent act 
on the part of the young king. 
Akhnaton now did everything in 
his power to spread the belief and 
the worship of the true God. In the 
new capital he built a great and 
magnificent temple,—a_ temple 
without a statue lest the people 
might be led to worship the statue 
instead of the true God Himself. 
This temple contained a beautiful 
altar, upon which were laid sacri- 
fices dedicated to the true God. 
The King himself composed prayers 
and psalms which were to be chant- 
ed daily and which were master- 
pieces of poetical beauty and which 
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excelled in profoundness of 
thought. He prescribed the rite to 
be followed in the divine service. 
As a great deal of the time of the 
King had to be given to the admin- 
istration of his vast empire, Akh- 
naton appointed one of his most 
trustworthy friends to the office of 
High Priest. Nor did he lose sight 
of the old paganism. He dimin- 
ished its power wherever he had an 
opportunity and, towards the end 
of his life, passed a decree by virtue 
of which even the very name of the 
greatest of the pagan deities—that 
of Amon—was to be obliterated 
from al! inscriptions. 

As in state affairs, so in his pri- 
vate life, Akhnaton aimed at per- 
fection. His family life was a life 
of purity and integrity. The kings 
of old were accustomed to having 
their harems to gratify their pas- 
sions, and in the Orient the number 
of wives seemed to increase with 
the wealth and power of the lord. 
Not so with Akhnaton. He was 
married to a lovely young girl of his 
own kingdom, named Nefertiti, to 
whom he was faithful all the days 
of his life. He loved her with a 
most tender love. His wife pre- 
sented him with seven children, all 
girls, to the disappointment of the 
royal court. Akhnaton, as ruler of 
the most powerful empire of his 
days, was desirous of securing a 
successor to the throne, and the 
suggestion must have been made to 
him, to take a second wife in the 
hope of obtaining an heir. Such a 
course was regarded as perfectly 
legitimate in the ancient world. 
However, in spite of his grave dis- 
appointment, Akhnaton remained 
faithful to Nefertiti. He respected 
her as his wife and queen and saw 
to it that all his people so regarded 
her. 


To the Egyptians, as to most 
Orientals, the king was divine, di- 
vine honors were paid to them, and 
they deported themselves as if such 
were their due. A Pharaoh would 
permit an artist to depict him only 
in a posture of exalted dignity, his 
subjects were never allowed to be- 
hold him but as the majesty on the 
throne. Akhnaton gave divine hon- 
ors to God alone. He showed him- 
self frequently to his people, and 
permitted the artists of his day to 
picture him in his habit as he 
lived: showing fatigue from the 
transactions of state affairs or 
pleasure and relaxation in the cir- 
cle of his family. He frequently 
drove in his chariot through the 
streets of the city, accompanied by 
the Queen or showing one of his 
daughters how to hold the reins. 

Charity characterized the rule of 
Akhnaton. He himself practiced 
this virtue in his relations with the 
members of the royal household. 
He forbade the torture of slaves or 
prisoners, no act of cruelty against 
man or beast was permitted in his 
realm. He aimed to win his sub- 
jects to his new religion by his 
kindness. He strove to conquer his 
very enemies by his charity. He 
was particularly opposed to war, 
and nothing could move him to or- 
der military operations against even 
the rebels of his rule. 

In Asia Minor the Hittites be- 
came ever more powerful and 
threw the torch of rebellion into 
the rich Egyptian province of 
Syria. Rather than depart from 
his principle of charity and engage 
in a war with its subsequent misery 
and suffering, Akhnaton faced the 
complete loss of this wealthy prov- 
ince. The decline of his scepter in 


Asia was followed by the fall of his 
prestige in Egypt itself. 
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Towards the end of his life, Akh- 
naton must have realized that his 
mission to establish a kingdom of 
God and of charity had failed. The 
chaotic condition of Egypt was to 
him a source of bitter disillusion, 
foreshadowing a subsequent rebirth 
of the old paganism. The ancient 
world was not sufficiently mature 
to accept so ideal a doctrine. But 
where the mightiest ruler of the an- 
cient world had failed, the poor 
carpenter’s Son of Nazareth suc- 
ceeded. Akhnaton, the mighty 
Pharaoh, was human; Jesus of 
Nazareth was divine. 

When the hunter has passed the 


field, the foxes creep out of their 
lairs. When Akhnaton had passed 
from life, the idols of old left their 
hiding places and usurped the wor- 
ship of the true God. Now, that 
Akhnaton was no longer, paganism 
regained its former sway over the 
hearts of men. And with pagan re- 
vengefulness the pagan priesthood 
desecrated even the mummy of the 
saintly Pharaoh. He was declared 
a “heretic” and “criminal” and his 
name was obliterated. The world 
had to wait for thirteen hundred 
years, to be once more privileged to 
listen to another royal preacher 
speaking of God and charity. 








EDITORIAL NOTE 


While the above article was going through the press there appeared in the 
New York “Times” of March 20th, under the signature of J. D. S. Pendlebury, 
Director of the Egypt Exploration Society’s Expedition at Tell el Amarna, an 
article giving information which may turn out to be a supplement or in part a 
correction of Dr. Frenay’s paper. For the benefit of our readers we append a 
few sentences from Mr. Pendlebury’s report: 


“Our expedition has just returned from re-excavating the royal tomb of 
Queen Nefertiti, Tut-ankh-Amen’s mother, and has obtained new and tragic evi- 
dence of the family quarrels which resulted in placing the boy Pharaoh on 
Egypt’s throne. 

“Our discoveries indicate that the body of Nefertiti was probably dragged 
from its coffin and the coffin itself smashed to fragments in the mysterious feuds 
at the end of Akhenaten’s reign. We cannot be certain, but we believe that our 
tentative reconstruction of the episode at the close of last year’s expedition was 
probably correct. 

“We knew that two years before the King’s death his Queen, Nefertiti, had 
fallen from power and that her name was erased from the monuments and re- 
placed by that of her eldest daughter and her son-in-law. ... This year we were 
fortunate enough to explore the palace to which she retired, surrounded by her 
followers, and there is little doubt that it was she who clung desperately to the 
new monotheistic faith and that the quarrel was due to her refusing to have 
anything to do with overtures to the priests of Thebes. 

“When Akhenaten died it must have been her popularity which caused the 
election of the boy Tutankhaten as Pharaoh, and it must have been her influ- 
ence which kept him for the first few years of his reign at Tell el Amarna, for 
at his age he could hardly have held out by himself against the general clamor 
for a return to Thebes: When she died he immediately recanted, changed his 
name 2 Tut-ankh-Amen, and was received back with rejoicing to the old 
capital.” 


In view of the admitted uncertainty of what Mr. Pendlebury modestly calls 
his “tentative reconstruction,” it was thought best to present Dr. Frenay’s article 
as it stands. 








THE IMAGERY OF SHELLEY 


By STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 


“TOR astounding figurative opu- 

lence,” writes Francis Thomp- 
son, “Shelley yields only to Shake- 
speare, and even to Shakespeare 
not in absolute fecundity but in 
range of images.”” Who so compe- 
tent to reach such a conclusion as 
the poet of “The Hound of Heav- 
en”? Indeed much of what is real- 
ly vital about Shelley’s imagery has 
been said in the wonderful essay 
from which these words are 
quoted. I may therefore begin 
by setting down in citation or in 
summary this poet’s judgment of 
a poet. 

The central idea of the Essay, at 
least of the first part of it, is that 
“to the last, in a degree uncom- 
mon even among poets, Shelley re- 
tained the idiosyncrasy of child- 
hood. To the last he was the en- 
chanted child.” He saw nature as 
imaginative children see it, in a 
spirit of make-believe, reading into 
it all his wayward fancies, peopling 
the world with creatures of his 
imagination. “This child-like qual- 
ity assimilated him to the child-like 
peoples among whom mythologies 
have their rise.t Those nature 
myths which, according to many, 
are the basis of all mythology, are 
likewise the very basis of Shelley’s 
poetry. The lark that is the gossip 
of heaven, the winds that pluck the 
grey from the beards of the billows, 
the clouds that are snorted from 


i“Shelley is a primitive myth maker, not an 
imitator of the classics.” Henry Sweet: 
Shelley’s Nature Poetry. (London: Printed 
for Private Circulation), 1888. Witness the 
opening lines of “Queen Mab,” “To Night,” 
“Adonais” (Stanza XXIII), “To the Moon.” 


the sea’s broad nostrii, all the ele- 
mental spirits of Nature, take from 
his verse perpetual incarnation and 
reincarnation, passing a thousand 
glorious transmigrations through 
the radiant forms of his imagery. 

“Thus, but not in a Words- 
worthian sense, he is a veritable 
poet of Nature. For with Nature 
the Wordsworthians will admit no 
tampering: they exact the direct in- 
terpretative reproduction of her; 
that the poet should follow her as a 
mistress, not use her as a hand- 
maid. To such following of Na- 
ture, Shelley felt no call. He saw 
in her not a picture set for his copy- 
ing, but a palette set for his brush; 
not a habitation prepared for his 
inhabiting, but a Coliseum whence 
he might quarry stones for his own 
palaces. .. . Shelley, instead of cull- 
ing Nature, crossed with its pollen 
the blossoms of his own soul.” The 
result is a marvelous figurative 
wealth. “It would have been as 
conscious an effort for him to speak 
without figure as it is for most men 
to speak with figure. Suspended 
in the dripping well of his imagina- 
tion the commonest object becomes 
encrusted with imagery.” 

This proneness to treat the uni- 
verse as a box of playthings, this 
delight in imagery for its own sake 
links Shelley to the Metaphysical 
poets, to Cowley and Donne, above 
all to Crashaw. But what the Meta- 
physical poets essayed crudely and 
haltingly Shelley achieved with 
wonderful ease and _ spontaneity. 
“The Metaphysical School failed, 
not because it toyed with imagery, 
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but because it toyed with it frostily. 
To sport with the tangles of Nezra’s 
hair may be trivial idleness or ca- 
ressing tenderness, exactly as your 
relation to Nezra is that of heart- 
less gallantry or of love. So you 
may toy with imagery in mere in- 
tellectual ingenuity, and then you 
might as well go write acrostics: or 
you may toy with it in raptures, and 
then you may write a ‘Sensitive 
Plant.” “In fact,” Thompson 
goes on, “the Metaphysical poets 
when they went astray cannot be 
said to have done anything so 
dainty as is implied by toying with 
imagery. They cut it into shapes 
with a pair of scissors. From all 
such danger Shelley was saved by 
his passionate spontaneity; no trap- 
pings are too splendid for the swift 
steeds of sunrise. His sword-hilt 
may be rough with jewels, but it is 
the hilt of an Excalibur. His 
thoughts scorch through all the 
folds of expression. His cloth of 
gold bursts at the flexures, and 
shows the naked poetry.” 

Like the Metaphysical poets 
Shelley deals in abstractions, but 
whereas in the Metaphysical poets 
these abstractions are often little 
more than abstract nouns written 
with initial capitals, in Shelley they 
have a being of their own, however 
fleeting and evanescent. Thompson 
speaks of “his power to condense 
the most hydrogenic abstraction.” 
“Science can now educe threads of 
such exquisite tenuity that only the 
feet of the tiniest infant spiders can 
ascend them; but up the filmiest in- 
substantiality Shelley runs with 


agile ease. To him in truth noth- 
ing is abstract. The dustiest ab- 
stractions 


Start and tremble under his feet 
And blossom in purple and red. 


The coldest moon of an idea rises 
haloed through his vaporous imag- 
ination. The dimmest-sparked chip 
of a conception blazes and scintil- 
lates in the subtile oxygen of his 
mind. The most wrinkled son 
of an abstruseness leaps rosy out 
of his bubbling genius.” 

It is not merely that Shelley, 
whether deliberately or spontane- 
ously, personifies abstractions.” 
The poetic power of his imagina- 
tion goes further than the use of 
this particular form of metaphor 
which “gives to airy nothing a lo- 
cal habitation and a name.” For 
Francis Thompson the root of such 
a power is this, that “he had an in- 
stinctive perception (immense in 
range and fertility, astonishing for 
its delicate intuition) of the under- 
lying analogies, the secret subter- 
ranean passages, between matter 
and soul; the chromatic scales, 
whereat we dimly guess, by which 
the Almighty modulates through all 
the keys of creation. . . . To Shel- 
ley’s ethereal vision the most rare- 
fied mental or spiritual music 
traced its beautiful corresponding 
forms on the sand of outward 
things. He stood thus at the very 
junction-lines of the visible and in- 
visible and could shift the points as 
he willed.” 

Metaphors and similes of this 
kind are so many instances of Shel- 
ley’s power to visualize abstrac- 
tions, to endow them by the power 
of his imagination with such sub- 
stantiality that he can call upon 
them to body forth other ideas or 
even to illustrate concrete objects. 
The inhabitants of Shelley’s ethe- 
real spirit-world were, in fact, as 
real to him as the objects of sense- 
perception. 


2See The World of Imagery, by the present 
writer. Vol. I, pp. 137, sqq. 
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There are, of course, examples of 
this to be found in many other 
poets. In Shelley, however, this 
type of image is much more fre- 
quent, though hardly so frequent as 
some writers have supposed. 


“O wild West Wind, thou breath of 
Autumn’s being, 
Thou, from whose unseen pres- 
ence the leaves dead 
Are driven, like ghosts from an en- 
chanter fleeing. . . .” 


With which we may compare a 
similar image in “Adonais” :— 


“She rose like an autumnal Night, 

that springs 

Out of the East, and follows wild 
and drear 

The golden Day, which, on eternal 
wings, 

Even as a ghost abandoning a bier, 

Had left the Earth a corpse.” 


The normal metaphor or simile 
calls in some material sense-per- 
ceptible object to illustrate an ab- 


stract notion, at all events a notion- 


less easily graspable than the ob- 
ject invoked as an image of it.* 
But Shelley is ready at any moment 
to draw his imagery from the 
realms of the abstract, from the 
operations of the mind, its ideas, 
emotions, imaginations. 


“Our boat is asleep on Serchio’s 
stream, 

Its sails are folded like thoughts 
in a dream.” 


8“‘Whereas the majority of poets materialize 
their ideas by images drawn from the exter- 
nal world, Shelley spiritualizes inanimate na- 
ture by a vivid symbolical interpretation of 
natural phenomena translated into the lan- 
guage of the intellect.” Edith Birkhead: 


“Imagery and Style in Shelley” in Primitiz: 
Essays in English Literature by students of 
the University of Liverpool (University of 
Liverpool Press), 1912. 


The skylark is 


“Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought.” 


And the Witch of Atlas couches on 
the fountain as 


“On blind Homer’s heart a wingéd 
thought.” 


Pan is described as passing 


“Like a want 
Out of his everlasting lair.” 
(“Witch of Atlas.” IX. 4, 5.) 


In “Prometheus Unbound” there is 
this typical passage :— 


“Hark the rushing snow! 

The sun-awakened avalanche! 
whose mass, 

Thrice sifted by the storm, had 
gathered there 

Flake after flake, in heaven-defying 
minds 

As thought by thought is piled, till 
some great truth 

Is loosened, and the nations echo 
round, 

Shaken to their roots, as do the 
mountains now.” 


And here are further instances :— 


“Swift as a spirit hastening to his 
task 
Of glory and of good, the Sun 
sprang forth.” ... 
(“Triumph of Life.’’) 


“Sculptures like life and thought; 
immovable, deep-eyed.” 
(“Revolt of Islam.” I., 51.) 


“What was this cave? 
Its deep foundation no firm purpose 
knows 
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Immutable, _resistless, 
save, 

Like mind while yet it mocks the 
all-devouring grave.” 


(Ibid., VII., 28.) 


strong to 


“And in its depth there is a mighty 

rock, 

Which has, 
years, 

Sustained itself with terror and 
with toil 

Over a gulf, and with the agony 

With which it clings seems slowly 
coming down; 

Even as a wretched soul hour aft- 
er hour, 

Clings to the mass of life; yet 
clinging, leans; 

And leaning, makes more dark the 
dread abyss 

In which it fears to fall; beneath 


from unimaginable 


this crag 

Huge as despair, as if in weari- 
ness 

The melancholy mountain 
yawns... .” 


(“The Cenci.” III, 1.) 


“Flowers as soft as thoughts of 
budding love.” 
(“Epipsychidion.”) 


The study of his imagery is one 
of the approaches to the apprecia- 
tion of various aspects of Shelley’s 
genius and in particular of his re- 
lations with Nature. Not without 
interest in this connection is a doc- 
torate thesis presented some years 
ago to Johns Hopkins University.‘ 
The writer devotes the first part of 
his work to select passages from 
critical essays on Shelley’s nature 
poetry. In the second part he en- 
deavors to throw fresh light on the 


4A Study of Shelley. 
(Toronto: William Briggs, 
1899. 


By Pelham Edgar. 
Wesley Bldgs.) 


subject by applying to it a new 
method of examination—viz., the 
study of Shelley’s similes. There- 
by he hopes “to throw abundant 
light upon Shelley’s treatment of 
beauty in the external world, to il- 
lustrate his preferences and the in- 
dividual peculiarities of his genius, 
and to exhibit his marvellous skill 
in adapting the world of nature to 
the elucidation of subtle intellectual 
states.” The results are certainly 
interesting though hardly, perhaps, 
conclusive. 

He reckons that the similes in 
Shelley’s poems number some 1,989. 
Of this number he sets down in 
full 1,720, all of which have some 
bearing on the appearances of the 
external world. From this is al- 
ready apparent how great a place 
nature occupied in the poet’s mem- 
ory and imagination. Mr. Edgar 
has classified these 1,720 similes in 
eighteen categories, some of which 
are minutely subdivided. Thus un- 
der similes of color he has grouped 
some 425 similes and these he sub- 
divides into cloud color, water col- 
or, the sun, and so on through thir- 
teen other varieties. 

Shelley’s exquisitely sensitive 
soul lay open to the influence of 
every object of sensation—light, 
color, perfume, in their subtlest 
forms and combinations. He drank 
them all with sensuous delight. 
But in the crucible of his mind they 
became etherealized: they were pre- 
cious to him not so much for them- 
selves as for what his fancy 
wrought out of them or for the 
ideas they symbolized. For Shelley 
Nature is not, as it was for Words- 
worth, an all-absorbing passion. It 
is a vast treasury of glorious 
images. 

Moreover Shelley’s wild and rest- 
less spirit delighted in aspects of 
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Nature other than those which ap- 
pealed to the contemplative and 
tranquil mind of Wordsworth. The 
difference is perhaps best seen in 
their respective observation of the 
clouds. Wordsworth loved them in 
repose or in slow and solemn mo- 
tion, 


“I wandered lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and 
hills.” 


Shelley loved them in swift motion, 
scudding across the sky or rolling 
in huge and threatening bulk. His 
poem “The Cloud” is the best ex- 
ample but it is not the only one.°® 


“The third Image was dressed 
In white wings swift as clouds in 
winter skies.” 


That is typical. 


Let me, before concluding, set 
down some further examples of 
Shelley’s imagery. I take them not 
so much from the best known 
shorter lyrics—“To a Skylark,” 
“The Cloud,” “Arethusa,” “The 
Sensitive Plant,” “Ode to the West 
Wind” (these are all a tissue of 
imagery), but from some of the 
longer or less commonly read 
poems. 

“As suddenly 
Thou [Spring] comest as the mem- 
ory of a dream, 
Which now is sad because it hath 
been sweet.” 
(“Prometheus Unbound.” II., 1.) 


“Where knowledge, from its secret 
source enchants 

Young hearts with the fresh mu- 
sic of its springing, 


5Some 59 of the similes set down by Mr. 
Edgar involve descriptions of clouds. 


Ere yet its gathered flood feeds 
human wants, 
As the great Nile feeds Egypt; 
ever flinging 
Light on the woven boughs which 
o’er its waves are swinging.” 
(“Revolt of Islam.” VI., 41.) 


“My soul is an enchanted boat 
Which, like a sleeping swan, doth 
float 
Upon the silver waves of thy sweet 
singing; 
And thine doth like an angel sit 
Beside a helm conducting it, 
Whilst all the winds with melody 
are ringing.” 
(“Prometheus Unbound.” IL., 5.) 


Then there is that stronge piece 
of self-portraiture® in his Elegy on 


Keats. 


“Midst others of less note, came one 


frail Form, 

A phantom among men; compan- 
ionless 

As the last cloud of an expiring 
storm 

Whose thunder is its knell; he, as 
I guess, 

Had gazed on Nature’s naked love- 
liness, 

Acteon-like, and now he fled 
astray 

With feeble steps o’er the world’s 
wilderness, 


And his own thoughts, along that 
rugged way, 

Pursued, like raging hounds, their 
father and their prey. 


“A pardlike Spirit beautiful and 
swift— 

A love in desolation masked;—a 
Power 


6Compare the passage in the Ode to the 
West Wind beginning “Oh, lift me as a wave, 
a leaf, a cloud... .” 
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Girt round with weakness ;—it can 
scarce uplift 

The weight of the superincumbent 
hour; 


It is a dying lamp, a falling 
shower, 

A breaking billow;—even whilst 
we speak 

Is it not broken? On the wither- 
ing flower 


The killing sun smiles brightly; 
on a cheek , 
The life can burn in blood, even 
while the heart may break.” 
(“Adonais.” 31, 32.) 


“Love is like understanding, that 
grows bright, 
Gazing on many truths; ’tis like 


thy light, 

Imagination! which from earth 
and sky, 

And from the depths of human 
fantasy, 


As from a thousand prisms and 
mirrors, fills 
The Universe with glorious beams, 
and kills 
Error, the worm, with many a sun- 
like arrow 
Of its reverberated lighting.” 
(“Epipsychidion.” ) 


I do not know if there be any 
poet who surpasses Shelley in 
wealth and “beauty of imagery, save 
only Shakespeare. But that single 
exception one must make, not in 
deference to convention but from 
conviction. For the imagery of 
Shakespeare, after King John when 
he definitely abandoned the “meta- 
physical” conceit, if not more beau- 
tiful than Shelley’s, is wider in 
range and expressive of deeper and 
more powerful thought. Besides 
the interest that Shelley’s imagery 
holds for us because of this high 


poetic value, it is a reflection of 
Shelley himself, Shelley the ideal- 
ist, the dreamer, the poet of ex- 
quisite sensibility, the “enchanted 
child.” There were deep shadows 
in this poet’s life. The moral blem- 
ishes that tarnished it (their guilti- 
ness only his Creator can gauge) 
are seldom reflected in his poetry. 
The sorrows that darkened it find 
expression in certain macabre 
images that recur at _ intervals, 
as in the thirty-ninth stanza of 
“Adonais” : 


“Peace! Peace! He is not dead, he 
doth not sleep— 

He hath awakened from the dream 
of life— 

*Tis we, who lost in stormy vi- 
sions, keep 

With phantoms an _ unprofitable 
strife, 

And in mad trance, strike with our 
spirit’s knife 

Invulnerable nothings.—We decay 

Like corpses in a charnel; fear and 
grief 

Convulse us and consume us day 
by day, 

And cold hopes swarm like worms 
within our living clay.” 


From that dream, or rather that 
weird nightmare, of life poor Shel- 
ley has long awakened. After all 
at best life, as he said again, 


“Like a dome of many-coloured 


glass 

Stains the bright radiance of eter- 
nity 

Until death shatters it to frag- 
ments.” 


God grant that he may have entered 
long since into that “bright radi- 
ance.” 








POTPOURRI 


THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


APITALISM is bound up with 

the belief that private property 
is a fundamental need of human 
nature and that wealth is best pro- 
duced and used individually, not by 
the State. If such a system is to 
“work,” and to work well, clearly 
a great deal must depend on the 
quality of individual effort; and in 
a country like England, where in- 
dustrial capitalism has run a longer 
and more complex course than in 
other countries of the Old World, 
and where the remarkably unequal 
division of private property and 
wealth is a matter of statistical fact, 
a very great deal must depend upon 
the quality of the rich. It is in this 
respect that modern Conservatism 
—too much ruled by men, and wom- 
en, whose main purpose is to con- 
serve Capitalism—has failed us. 
Naturally it would be absurd to 
suggest that all Conservatives are 
rich men or that all rich men are 
Conservatives; the point is that the 
Conservative Party is dominated by 
a plutocratic view of life, which is a 


denial of true Conservatism. 
—Rocer CHance, in Fortnightly Review 
(London). 


“Shaw scoffs at critics,” is a news- 
paper headline. Which is natural 
enough. That is Mr. Shaw’s act. 
But we derive some satisfaction 
from it because it seems to be in the 
nature of a personal vindication. 
When we first announced, some 
eight or ten years ago, that Mr. 
Shaw was wearisome to us, there 
was virtually nobody to keep us 


company. 
—Jay E. House, in the N. Y. Evening Post, 
March 4, 1932. 


Shaw can be dull. Witness Back 
to Methuselah, a play that takes 
three nights for one performance, 
and that is not only absurdly long 
drawn out, but also intolerably 
dreary. Homer sometimes nods. 
Shaw nods and the audience nods 


with him. 
—Tue CaTHoiic Wort, Jan. 24, 1924. 


Unless your various Presidential 
candidates stop assuming that the 
voters of this country are all mind 
readers, we shall have to depend 
upon the manufacturers of the 
ouija board to solve the problem. 
Otherwise how are we to know 
what these gentlemen are thinking 
now, and, what is more important, 
what will they be likely to think if 
elected? We assume that they all 
have convictions as to the tariff, the 
League of Nations, reduction of 
armament, the Farm Board, prohi- 
bition and restricted immigration. 
The people want to know what 
stand each candidate will take upon 
these questions which at this time 
seem of vital importance to the 
American public. Surely every one 
of them must have his own convic- 
tions. Why should they not take us 
into their confidence? 


—ELIsABeTH Marpsury, in the N. Y. Times, 
Mareh 2d. 


Miss Elisabeth Marbury wants all 
the candidates for President to 
speak up like little men, plainly tell 
their views on important policies, 
domestic and foreign. In a free-for- 
all contest this is against the prece- 
dents and the rules. . . . Generalities 
are always safe and make no 
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enemies. It is for the party to tell 
the lucky nominee what he thinks. 
. . . Doesn’t it take more courage 
to sacrifice one’s own principles, if 
one insists on having them, by 
“bowing to the will of the party” 
than egotistically proclaiming one’s 
own beliefs? A candidate should 
be harmonious, acquiescent, bland, 
a middle-of-the-roader, but ready to 
turn to the right or the left as op- 
portunity directs. .. . No matter to 
how many of us Miss Marbury’s call 
for forthrightness may appeal, the 
political managers have other 
thoughts. “Our candidate” is al- 
ways the soul of valor, but his 
bump of discretion should over- 
shadow his combativeness. 


—The N. Y. Times (Writ 
March 3d. 


sarcastic !), 


President Hoover continues to be 
perfectly consistent in his policy on 
prohibition. His is the policy of 
evasion. He has now sent to Con- 
gress his long awaited special mes- 
sage and recommendations for leg- 
islation on law enforcement. But it 
turns out to have very little to do 
with prohibition. Indeed there is 
only one brief reference to prohibi- 
tion, and that applies solely to the 
District of Columbia—a place where 
there are no voters. This latest 
evasion is in line with the Hoover 
record of four years. During the 
1928 pre-convention campaign he 
allowed his associates to advertise 
him as a wet to the wets and as a 
dry to the drys. Later his own 
campaign statements were of the 
same double meaning type. 

—The N. Y. World-Telegram, March 3d. 


For Clarence Darrow there are no 
criminals; there are no guilty. All 
men are victims of circumstances. 
. .. In Darrow’s vocabulary there is 


no such word as “guilt” and, he 
says, no such thing as moral wrong. 


—Lewis GANNETT, in the N. Y. Herald Trib- 
une. 


A book that gave us a dull pain 
in the neck, by its peculiar abuse of 
language, is Clarence Darrow’s auto- 
biography. Mr. Darrow says of the 
Leopold-Loeb murder case: “Rich- 
ard Loeb was not only a kindly- 
looking boy, but he was and is a 
kindly boy.” If words mean any- 
thing, that sentence doesn’t. How- 
ever, as Will Cuppy explained in a 
lecture ... Nero was a model youth, 
and it is seldom remembered that 
he didn’t murder his mother until 
he was almost twenty-four. 


—I. M. P., in the N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Books. 


The census of 1930 shows that 
profound changes have taken place 
in the percentage composition of 
the population since 1920. Al- 
though there are 17,064,426 more 
people in the United States in 1930 
than 10 years ago, there are 128,840 
fewer children under 5 years of age, 
including 66,464 fewer under 1 year 
of age. Those under 5 years of age 
are only 9.3 per cent of the 1930 
population, but were 10.9 per cent 
of the 1920 population. This de- 
crease is not large enough, numeri- 
cally, to make an appreciable dif- 
ference in enrollments in elemen- 
tary schools in the next five years 
but indicates that the turning point 
from larger first-grade enrollments 
each year to smaller has arrived. 
It is significant that more than half 
of the decrease in the number of 
young children is in the group un- 
der 1 year of age. Unless this trend 
stops, first-grade enrollments may 
show appreciable decreases within 
the next 10 years. 

—School Life, December, 1931. 
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One of the most profound com- 
ments upon the kidnaping of the 
Lindbergh baby is the Herald Trib- 
une’s statement: “We think the 
truth must be conceded and faced 
that the army of desperate crim- 
inals which has been recruited in 
the last decade is winning its battle 
against society.” 

—The N. Y. Evening Post, March 3d. 


As far as Manchuria is concerned, 
the British definitely are unwilling 
to “play ball” with the American 
State Department. British opinion— 
especially the dominant Tory opin- 
ion—contends that no British or in- 
ternational interest is at stake in 
Manchuria and that the Japanese 
penetration there could offend no 
one except possibly Russia. It is 
recognized here [London] that 
Japan needs Manchuria for her 
trade and teeming population, and 
it is felt it would be wisest for Brit- 
ain not to attempt to thwart her. 

—The N. Y. Times, March 3d. 


That was a curious left-handed 
compliment that H. G. Wells gave 
Margaret Sanger when he said that 
if her doctrine of birth control had 
been generally accepted a genera- 
tion or two ago he would not be 
here, because he was the last of a 
large family. Now, if you were 
Mrs. Sanger, how would you reply 


to that? 
—The N. Y. World-Telegram. 


While the horrors and futilities 
of the war, the tortures and brutal- 
ities, the greed and imbecilities of 
Versailles were still fresh in every 
one’s experience, it was simple 
enough to persuade your fellows 


that God was an anachronism and 
brother man a dangerous ass. The 
only hope (and that a thin one) was 
that Science might do something. 
But there is now alive and kicking 
a new generation of young men and 
women to whom the imbecilities of 
men are obvious enough, but whose 
eyes are on the future instead of the 
past. When you are young and 
life is before you God becomes pos- 
sible again. God, like Nature, has 
an inevitable habit of returning, and 
although different formulas are 
found from time to time with which 
to address Him, He is addressed. 


He demands to be! 
—Huveun Wa pote, in N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


Most people took it for granted 
that organized killing by the mili- 
tary forces of a government meant 
war, but it appears that they were 
wrong. The act must be preceded 
by a definite expression of intent, 
or reach a certain magnitude, be- 
fore it can be regarded as the real 
thing. Such quibbling may be sci- 
entifically correct, but it confuses 
common folks, and common folks 
still have to pay the bill. Men in 
the street know what they mean by 
war, whether international lawyers 
do or not. ... In the same way, 
common folks will call it stealing 
when a public official gets away 
with money that does not belong to 
him, even though the law demands 
a more technical name, and they 
call it lying when a witness does not 
tell the truth. Common folks still 
prefer to think in principles, rather 
than in strained and narrow defini- 
tion. It enables them to keep some 


of the simpler virtues in mind. 
—M. E. Tracy, in the N. Y. World-Telegram. 





A TOPSY-TURVY GARDEN 


By MARTHA T. MOLONEY 


“*TCHE postman, the postman!” 

caroled Jane from the kitchen 
with the excitement that daily visi- 
tor never fails to evoke in our rural 
household, and throwing a raincoat 
tent-wise over her head dashed 
through a downpour of rain to re- 
ceive the daily offering. Her sloshy 
errand was rewarded by a flock of 
fresh new seed catalogues—faithful 
harbingers of spring. 

Tossing a log on the fire, and 
hastily drawing easy chairs before 
the crackling flames, we flung our- 
selves into an engrossing seed cata- 
logue orgy. 

Rain drummed musically on the 
roof, and overflowed the eave- 
troughs, forming rivulets_ that 
danced in frolic turbulence through 
the yard and into the fields. But, 
what cared we? It wasn’t raining 
rain to us—’twas raining a flower 
garden—our first. 

Jane pounced on the index of the 
brightly colored book on her knee: 
“Alfalfa, Asparagus—No-o-o; that’s 
vegetables. Achillea, Aconitum— 
Here they are! Amaranthus (Love- 
Lies-Bleeding). Wonder if they are 
all as delightfully gay or gloomy as 
their nicknames sound!” 

“I like more virile plants,” I 
mumble, running my _ pencil 
thoughtfully down the rainbow 
page. “Snapdragon—there’s dash 
to that. Tiger Lily—spirited sound- 
ing. I'll wager they’re stunning 
with names like that.” 

“Canterbury Bells,” Jane muses. 
“Can just hear their deep-toned 
chimes from the cathedral tower of 
a Sunday morn. Cosmos, incom- 


parable grace and_ refinement. 
Uhm, we must have those.” 

“Bachelor’s Buttons. Should 
such a flower be permitted in a per- 
fect lady’s garden, I ask you?” 
Jane thought not. 

“Mimulus (Monkey Flower). 
What a darb of a name!” And my 
pencil scratches gleefully. “They 
should fit in nicely with tigers and 
dragons—” 

“But you’re selecting flowers, not 
animals for a zoo,” Jane corrects. 
“Cannas (Ambassador, King Hum- 
bert). Could all those great ones 
be made to fraternize with humble 
Black-eyed Susans and Sweet Wil- 
liams?” 

Ricinis (Castor Oil Bean) and 
Wallflower elicited an emphatic 
“nothing doing.” There should be 
no ill or neglected ones in our gar- 
den. 


“Cinnamon Vine.” Our pencils 


skipped on. “Always doted on it in 
apple pie. Never could get enough 
cinnamon. Fancy plucking your 


pie seasoning off the vine!” 

Larkspur was chosen, not be- 
cause it “arose from the blood of 
Ajax” but because the name set the 
sweet song of the lark ringing in 
our ears, and Shelley’s no less frag- 
ile, no less beautiful salute: “Hail 
to thee blithe spirit.” 

Plumed Cockscomb enticed with 
the picture it invoked of knights, 
plumed and mounted, riding forth 
to deeds of valor. 

Poppies found a place in the list 
due to their association with the 
mythical Proserpine, she who was 
exiled to the lower regions for a 
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part of each year, suffering, until 
the Poppy was created to bring 
sleep and surcease from grief. 

Flanders Poppies, in particular, 
we must have in profusion remem- 
bering their loyal service in cheer- 
ing our boys in Flanders Fields. 

Scabiosa (Mourning Bride). 
Though we agreed we preferred our 
brides happy, the fetching illustra- 
tion won this quaintly named flower 
a place on our list. 

Salpiglossis (Painted Tongue) 
and Stachy’s Lantana (Lambs’ 
Ears) were at once dubbed tattlers 
and eavesdroppers, and we chuckled 
as we jotted down the spicy com- 
bination. 

Four O’Clocks, too, were chosen, 
though Jane was very sure if they 
opened at four a. mM. I would never 
see them, knowing my distaste for 
early rising. 

Thus the list of seeds was made, 
with the understanding they would 
be augmented later on by the pur- 
chase of bulbs and plants from the 
village greenhouse. 

Weeks, and weeks later, Tiger 
Lilies laid back their yellow ears to 
frown menacingly down upon a 
jungle of violets, blooming happily 
unmindful of their towering neigh- 
bors. 

The queenly Gold Band lily, di- 
rect descendant of Juno, stood aloof 
from Petunias and Nasturtiums 
romping in harum-scarum loveli- 
ness "round her royal feet. 

Love-in-a-Mist peeped coyly 
through veils of green, secretly de- 
lighted with the close proximity of 
swashbuckling Salvia. 

Shaggy Anchusa enviously mir- 
rored the sky in an effort to excel 
the blue of the aristocratic Del- 
phinium. 


Shirley Poppies of hoydenish 


mien flirted with every passing 


zephyr and played hide-and-go-seek 
through the entire garden. 

Clarkia and Lupin swayed in the 
same breeze in gay comraderie. 

Snapdragons in delicate shades 
marched haughtily by the side of 
lowly Four O’Clocks, and coldly tol- 
erated the nudges of happy-go- 
lucky daisies. 

Sunflowers bloomed _ guilelessly 
among sophisticated Dahlias of ex- 
quisite texture. 

One corner of the yard was for 
several weeks a battle ground on 
which Oriental Poppies, flaunting 
orange banners, clashed violently 
with the red of old-fashioned 
Peonies. 

Lovely Asters, like 
ladies of crinoline days, nodded 
companionably to Zinnias and 
Phlox—associates of lesser culture. 

Rugged Cockscomb, lifting on 
high audacious plumes of red, 
strode ruthlessly into gentle gather- 
ings of graceful Cosmos; elbowed 
obtrusively through select groups of 
elegant Canterbury Bells shocking 
their dainty hues; invaded the clois- 
ter of shy Mignonettes, and had 
they not been restrained, would 
have even entered into the very 
sanctum of the Marigold—that Holy 
of Holies lovingly set apart in honor 
of the Virgin Mother who, legend 
has it, once wore the golden blos- 
soms in her bosom. 

Morning Glory vines clutched at 
every stalk of whatsoever degree of 
sturdiness or culture. 

The blazing banners of Flanders 
Poppies were unfurled to every 
passing breeze, safe in the sure 
knowledge of a tender privilege, the 
while Sweet Alyssum, gentle peace- 
maker, trailed everywhere, in a gal- 
lant effort to quell the riotous 
colors. 

Our garden was a flagrant viola- 


gracious 
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tion of all the laws of landscaping, 
—but the hummingbird built a 
wee mossy nest in the great oak 
nearby. 

Our garden was all seven of the 
deadly sins against correct color 
combination,—but from its host of 
blossoms bees garnered staggering 
loads ere leaving for distant hives. 

Our garden was a scream of all 
the colors of the rainbow, but— 
children smiled a benediction in 
passing and our neighbor of ninety 


summers often paused to bare his 
white head in salute, and to mur- 
mur: “Glory be to God, and ’tis the 
fairies have been at work here.” 
Our garden was primitively fash- 
ioned, but we loved it; for though 
vagrant and unstudied, “twas of 
surpassing beaut y—all learned 
landscape artists to the contrary— 
and a joy from the receipt of the 
first seed catalogue one rainy Janu- 
ary day until the last gallant blos- 
some fell a victim to the frost. 


SPRING 


By AILEEN RADCLIFFE 


HE laughs at you through blossom bloom 
And calls from daffodils, 
You find her dancing by the stream 
Or singing on the hills; 

Where lilacs toss their purple plumes, 
Where wind-flowers bend and sway, 
In blue-bells’ chime and wild birds’ song, 
You know she’s passed that way. 
With open hands she flings her gifts 

Upon the winds to bring 
Those lovely things which lie across 
The eager heart of Spring. 








THE PASSING OF LYTTON STRACHEY 


By Josepnu J. REImLty, PH.D. 


HEN Lytton Strachey died last 
January he was acclaimed on 
all sides the father of the “new bi- 
ography.” A fortnight before that 
event, when advertised to lecture on 
the new biography in a great East- 
ern city, I was amazed to be ques- 
tioned as to what the new biogra- 
phy was. Everybody seemed to 
know what biography, uncharacter- 
ized, was and would probably have 
described it as the life of a distin- 
guished person. If that were the 
case, why new or old either for that 
matter? 

As a plain fact the “new biog- 
raphy” is different, not because it 
has ceased to be the life of a distin- 
guished person but for three other 
important reasons. First, its chief 
interest is not in what its subject 
did but in what he was; next, it re- 
gards him not as an essentially su- 
perior type but as marked by faults 
and by virtues; and finally, in place 
of the Plutarchian aim (which was 
to win the reader to imitate virtue 
and avoid vice) it holds itself aloof 
from all moral purposes. The bi- 
ographer of the new school is 
convinced that the biographer of 
the old school went to extremes; 
that he set hero worship above 
truth and contrived by hook or 
by crook to paint an agreeable 
portrait of his subject. Follies and 
indiscretions were not to be men- 
tioned; scandals were taboo. The 
great man was always on dress pa- 
rade and on good behavior. He was 


never revealed either morally or so- 


I 


cially off his guard. Moore’s Byron 
is a classic instance of the refusal 
to lift the veil, and Tennyson’s 
comment is a classic revelation of 
the Victorian attitude toward such 
reticence: “What business has the 
public to know about Byron’s wild- 
nesses? He has given them fine 
work and they ought to be satis- 
fied.” If a biographer told too 
much and stripped the heroic toga 
from the great man’s shoulders he 
was promptly damned; witness 
Froude whose revelations of Car- 
lyle have not even yet been for- 
given. The case of Ruskin provides 
an instance of the other extreme. 
In 1893 W. G. Collingwood pub- 
lished a two volume life of the au- 
thor of Modern Painters and never 
once mentioned Euphemia Gray! 
Such reticence was a twofold evil: 
it called attention to the very thing 
it so studiously ignored and it 
awakened uneasy doubts as to the 
number of other “discreet silences” 
the biographer had observed. Such 
false delicacy offended even New- 
man, most cautious of men, who 
wrote of it impatiently and that too 
in the case not of laymen but of 
saints. 

It was the Great War which 
brought the dissatisfaction with 
Mid-Victorian biography to a head. 
Tried as by fire in those devastating 
years many a great reputation per- 
ished. Men accounted great in 
peace played traitor in politics or 
dunce in battle, and disenchanted 
millions knew them at last for the 
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Lilliputians they were. Disillusion 
became the order of the day. 
About those that sat in high places 
brutal truths were entertained and 
sometimes whispered but, thanks to 
the censorship, seldom committed 
to print. But no censorship pro- 
tects the dead, and the statute of 
limitations has run against Hor- 
ace’s merciful De mortuis, nil nisi 
bonum. Thus, in the last years of 
the War, embodying this mood with 
its ironic challenge to accepted ap- 
praisals, came Lytton Strachey with 
Eminent Victorians. 

What exactly did Strachey do? 
He selected four outstanding char- 
acters, a nurse, a churchman, a sol- 
dier, and a teacher, all of whom 
had won and held the veneration of 
England for a generation, and he 
subjected them to keen scrutiny. 
The first thing notable was his 
method of approach. He professed 
a perfect detachment, a complete 
freedom from _ prepossessions, a 
coldly scientific impersonality. He 
did not aim to heighten his sub- 
ject’s virtues or his weaknesses. He 
merely desired to paint a true por- 
trait of the outer and especially of 
the inner man and that within 
about one-twentieth of the space re- 
quired for the typical old-fashioned 
biography. To achieve this Strachey 
had first to study his man from 
every point of view, to consider his 
career in its failures no less than 
its achievements, to decide upon his 
inner nature, and to discover the se- 
cret of his character, that key which 
unlocks the countless hidden cham- 
bers of his heart and mind and 
brings to light the passions that 
lurked there and were the main- 
springs of conduct. 

Strachey’s method required him 
to select and to reject, to select the 
material which supported his con- 


ception and to reject that which 
might raise a doubt of its accuracy. 
If he had before him a score of let- 
ters, he must choose therefrom the 
paragraph, the sentence, the phrase 
which conveyed the desired impres- 
sion; all else must be swept aside. 
Obviously the responsibility of such 
a biographer is enormous. Every- 
thing depends on the accuracy of 
his interpretation of his subject’s 
character, and that accuracy de- 
pends in turn—at least negatively— 
on his freedom from prejudice and 
prepossessions. 

Eminent Victorians made Lytton 
Strachey famous over night. Its 
four studies were admittedly so 
brilliant, so vivid, so psychological- 
ly keen, so attuned in their irony 
to the prevailing mood of disillu- 
sion that they caught the popular 
eye at once. In 1921 Strachey’s 
next venture, Queen Victoria, ap- 
peared. Here was a more sustained 
work which required, for obvious 
reasons, highly judicious handling. 
Strachey was conscious of the obli- 
gation and equal to it. He slowed 
down his tempo, added to his grav- 
ity a touch of conscious dignity 
which at times approached the 
“grand manner,” and sustained in 
striking fashion the characteristics 
which had marked Eminent Victo- 
rians. In 1928 he again challenged 
success with a major work and 
again he won. Elizabeth and Essex 
was acclaimed on all sides. Strachey 
was pronounced “the most eminent 
biographer of our day,” his latest 
volume “an exquisite work of art,” 
and its medium “imperishable 
prose.” Two men whose reputa- 
tions flashed through Europe, the 
German Ludwig and the French 
Maurois, were accounted Strachey’s 
disciples (Maurois so confessed), 
a host of imitators followed at 
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his heels, and thus we have an 
amazing phenomenon. The English 
Strachey, virtually unknown before 
1918, achieves a world-wide reputa- 
tion in a dozen years, establishes 
virtually a new genre, and becomes 
the father of a literary school. 

His career raises some interest- 
ing questions: If he was not entire- 
ly sui generis, who were his liter- 
ary creditors? Granted his bril- 
liancy, was his mind open, entirely 
free from prejudice, eager only for 
the truth? Finally, where does he 
“belong” as a biographer? 


II 


Picking up one of Strachey’s 
three major works blindfolded and 
opening it almost at random one 
encounters this: 


“The public schools of those days 
were a system of anarchy tempered 
by despotism. Hundreds of boys, 
herded together in miscellaneous 
boarding-houses, or in that grim 
‘Long Chamber’ at whose name in 
after years aged statesmen and 
warriors would turn pale, lived, 
badgered and over-awed by the fu- 
rious incursions of an irascible lit- 
tle old man carrying a bundle of 
birch-twigs, a life in which licensed 
barbarism was mingled with the 
daily and hourly study of the nice- 
ties of Ovidian verse. It was a life 
of freedom and terror, of prosody 
and rebellion, of interminable flog- 
gings and appalling practical jokes. 
Keate [the Head Master] ruled un- 
aided by sheer force of character. 
But there were times when even 
that indomitable will was over- 
whelmed by the flood of lawless- 
ness. Every Sunday afternoon the 
whole school assembled shouted 


him down. The scenes in Chapel 


were far from edifying: while some 
antique Fellow doddered in the 
pulpit, rats would be let loose to 
scurry among the legs of the ex- 
ploding boys. But next morning 
the hand of discipline would reas- 
sert itself; and the savage ritual of 
the whipping-block would remind 
a batch of whimpering children 
that, though sins against man and 
God might be forgiven them, a 
false quantity could only be expi- 
ated in tears and blood.” 


There is no mistaking that: aut 
Cesar aut nullus. It is Macaulay 
to the life, from the topic sentence 
at the beginning to the over-state- 
ment at the end. The Long Cham- 
ber “at whose name in after years 
aged statesmen and warriors would 
turn pale,” the “furious incursions 
of an irascible old man carrying a 
bundle of birch-twigs,” “licensed 
barbarism mingled with the daily 
and hourly study of the niceties of 
Ovidian verse”—the tone, the meth- 
od of development, the diction, all 
bear the impress of Strachey’s chief 
creditor, the greatest Victorian mas- 
ter of non-fictional narrative. From 
him Strachey learned the value of 
the concrete word, the casual allu- 
sion, the specific instance, the pic- 
turesque detail, and the infinite and 
effective possibilities of contrast. 
He mastered the art of painting 
vivid scenes (the mustering of the 
Mahdi’s army in “Gordon” is one 
of the finest descriptive passages in 
contemporary prose) and speaking 
likenesses of his chief actors. 

Strachey proved himself an apt- 
and skillful pupil and with him as 
with Macaulay contrast is the core 
of his art. In Queen Victoria, the 
Queen’s almost middle-class com- 
placency sharpens the tragedy of 
the Prince Consort’s eagerness for 
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a life of action in the arena of poli- 
tics, and the frustration of his great 
ambition becomes the more poign- 
ant in the face of his minor suc- 
cesses. Again, Disraeli’s attitude to 
the aging Queen is darkened to du- 
plicity while Gladstone’s bluntness 
is lightened to candor. Finally, is 
implied on every page, as the grand 
motif, the contrast between the maj- 
esty of the British empire and the 
commonplaceness of the plump, do- 
mestic little woman who embodied 
it. Elizabeth and Essex is funda- 
mentally a study in contrasts. On 
the one hand a queen, on the other 
a subject; she selfish, old, and ugly, 
he generous, young, and handsome; 
she with brain dominating heart, he 
with heart dominating brain; she 
coldly unspiritual, he knowing mo- 
ments of spiritual exaltation; in the 
event she the powerful sovereign 
determined to wreak vengeance, he 
the impotent subject beaten in the 
game of cat and mouse. In Eminent 
Victorians Strachey’s flare for con- 
trasts is no less evident. Florence 
Nightingale’s overmastering  effi- 
ciency has a foil in Dr. Hall, her 
restless energy in the willing but 
physically feeble Sidney Herbert; 
the impulsive Gordon is set against 
his coldly restrained superior, Sir 
Evelyn Baring; Manning is con- 
trasted with Newman, one the 
“eagle,” the other the “dove.” Only 
in the study of Thomas Arnold does 
contrast play no part and it is sig- 
nificant that it is the briefest and 
‘least effective of the four. 
Macaulay loved those scenes in 
which he could lavish his pictorial 
powers, the impeachment of War- 
ren Hastings, the execution of Mon- 
mouth, the death of William III. 
The limitations Strachey set him- 
self kept him from Macaulay’s opu- 
lent detail but he caught the Vic- 


torian’s trick, employed it often in 
distinguished miniatures, and once 
let himself go and matched his 
hand against the master’s. Read 
his elaborate description of the exe- 
cution of Essex who, in his “scarlet 
waistcoat, with long scarlet sleeves 
... tall, splendid, bareheaded, with 
his fair hair about his shoulders, 
stood before the world for the last 
time.” Then read Macaulay’s de- 
scription of Monmouth on the scaf- 
fold in the fifth chapter of the His- 
tory of England. Each is marked 
by animation, a perfect mastery of 
detail, vividness, dignity, and by the 
painter’s scarcely concealed joy in 
a subject nicely suited to his tal- 
ents. 

Strachey, disillusioned, in revolt 
against the smugness of Victorian 
biography, found a weapon in 
irony. For this he owes nothing to 
Macaulay; the slashing invective 
and naked sarcasm of the Victorian 
leave him cold. He sought what he 
desired in French literature and 
found it in Voltaire. Strachey 
knows his Voltaire. In his volume 
called Books and Characters (1922) 
he published for the first time an 
original dialogue of the French 
ironist and devoted to him three of 
the essays in the book. 

It is in Eminent Victorians that 
the Stracheyan irony is most obvi- 
ous and most brilliant. Four “per- 
sonages” are to be subjected to piti- 
less scrutiny from a new angle. 
Letters and diaries are ransacked, 
utterances studied, conduct at crit- 
ical moments analyzed, and such 
instances noted as reveal devastat- 
ing contradictions between appear- 
ance and reality, between the pose 
and the attitude off-guard, between 
profession and practice. This se- 
lective process (let me repeat) is 
highly artificial, its aim (professed- 
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ly) is to lay bare the truth, and its 
most efficient instrument is irony. 
If Strachey were bent on mastering 
it he went to the right source, for 
among the modern lords of irony 
Voltaire stands alone. Strachey 
proved an apt pupil. His irony, 
like his master’s, is never blatant, a 
fact which explains why it escapes 
the dull-eyed; he handles it with an 
ease so studied that it appears to be 
unconscious, and an impersonality 
of tone so skillfully assumed that 
it seems no longer an acquirement. 
And most important of all, again 
like his master’s, it never by a hair’s 
breadth swerves from its aim. About 
Strachey’s irony as about Voltaire’s 
there is something unmistakably 
feline. The Frenchman never for- 
got how to purr but he often spit 
and _ scratched, drawing blood. 
Strachey’s manners are sometimes 
better but his intentions are the 
same. His claws emerge less often 
from their velvet sheathes but the 
thin crimson lines always follow 
them. We read: Dr. Arnold in his 
Sunday evening sermon, the cul- 
minating moment of the week, 
“propounded the general principles 
of his own conduct and that of the 
Almighty.” How Voltaire would 
have chuckled over the deadliness 
of that! Here is another, a fitting 
mate: “While the Prince Consort 
had lived, the Queen had worked, 
indeed, with regularity and con- 
scientiousness; but it was work 
made easy, made delicious, by his 
care, his foresight, his advice, and 
his infallibility.” 

Sometimes the Stracheyan, like 
the Voltairean, claws rip their way 
deep below the skin. A typical in- 


stance occurs in his sketch of Gen- 
eral Gordon. Strachey dilates upon 
the calculating ambition of Sir 
Evelyn Baring, Consul-General at 


Cairo (who, rather than risk a tem- 
porary set-back to his own for- 
tunes, permits Gordon to be trapped 
in Khartoum) and the ministry’s 
aversion from despoiling the Arabs 
and shedding blood. What preven- 
tive measures are taken by Baring 
and the ministry? None. What 
happens? The inevitable: Khar- 
toum falls and Gordon perishes. 
What then? For the moment noth- 
ing, but England bides her time and 
finally at Omdurman wreaks bloody 
vengeance. Thus Strachey: “It 
had all ended very happily—in a 
glorious slaughter of twenty thou- 
sand Arabs, a vast addition to the 
British Empire, and a step in the 
Peerage for Sir Evelyn Baring.” 
Strachey the ironist, like Voltaire, 
knows how to flesh his claws, all 
the while with narrowed eyes and 
(to use a phrase of his own) “a 
subacid smile.” 

Although Strachey learned im- 
portant lessons from Macaulay and 
Voltaire he sought for something 
further which neither of them could 
give him. He was not content to 
describe men from the outside nor 
to explain them, like Macaulay, as 
if all the pulses of the machine were 
stopped. Quite the contrary. Minds 
and the complex round of human 
passions as he desired to present 
them are dynamic, not static, never 
halted, but always functioning. 
Clearly the psychological method of 
approach was the thing but just 
where would one turn to see it in 
action? Obviously not to biogra- 
phy, for biography had _ usually 
held psychology at arm’s length and 
never admitted her as an intimate. 
In the novel perhaps? The thought 
must have come upon Strachey 
with the joy of an inspiration. 
There was George Eliot and the 
long line of her heirs and assigns 
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who sought to reveal the hidden 
springs of action, to pursue com- 
plexities, to calculate the impon- 
derables in human motive. They 
present the mind and heart ob- 
jectively and we listen, like stu- 
dents at a lecture, trying with more 
or less success to grasp by an effort 
of intellect what is most often com- 
prehensible only by an effort of 
emotional sympathy. Strachey did 
not have far to go to find this gen- 
eral method skillfully followed out 
and in a fashion more suited to 
twentieth century tastes and the 
new psychology than George Eliot’s. 
It was then that Strachey discov- 
ered his third chief creditor, John 
Galsworthy. 

Galsworthy sought to give us the 
sense of sharing the inner thoughts 
of his characters, not by indirect 
description but by direct revelation. 
To achieve this, he hit upon a sim- 
ple but highly effective device 
which he used at first tentatively 
but more often and more convinc- 
ingly as time passed, until by 1916 
he could show the world—and Mr. 
Strachey—the value of it in A Stoic. 
This device consists in admitting us 
directly into the thought-current of 
his men and women and trans- 
lating their self-communion into 
words. Here is an instance from A 
Stoic: Old Heythorp has just foiled 
an attack by his business asso- 
ciates. “The old man, who could 
not get up without assistance, 
stayed musing in his chair. He had 
didled ’em for the moment into giv- 
ing him another month, and when 
that month was up—he would didle 
"em again. A month ought to make 
the Pillin business safe, with all 
that hung on it. That poor funkey 
chap Joe Pillin! A gurgling chuckle 
escaped his red lips. What a 
shadow the fellow had looked, trot- 


ting in that evening just a month 
ago, behind his valet’s announce- 
ment ‘Mr. Pillin, sir... What a 
parchmenty, precise, threadpaper 
of a chap, with his bird’s claw of a 
hand, and his muffled-up throat.” 
Perhaps without knowing it, Gals- 
worthy was adjusting the “stream 
of consciousness” theory to fiction. 
The device is simple but what an 
enlargement it effects in the read- 
er’s sense of reality! 

When Strachey the biographer 
decided to borrow this “trick” from 
Galsworthy the novelist he soon be- 
came as adept in its use as his mas- 
ter. Here is a typical instance. 
The aged Manning would often 
delve into his scrap-books filled 
with newspaper cuttings concern- 
ing himself over a period of thirty 
years. Animosity toward his de- 
tractors would stir within him. 
“And then he would suddenly be- 
gin to doubt. After all, where was 
he? What had he accomplished? 
Had any of it been worth while? 
Had he not been out of the world 
all his life? Out of the world!” 

Other biographers of the new 
school have tried their hand at this 
artifice, Shane Leslie slightly in 


‘The Skull of Swift, Harold Nicol- 


son in a few clever pages of his 
Byron, and _ Strachey’s brilliant 
French disciple André Maurois in 
Disraeli, but none with such con- 
fident mastery as Strachey himself. 
In the concluding page of Queen 
Victoria, Strachey has made daring 
but effective use of it. The Queen’s 
last hour has come; Strachey is 
eager to let us peer in upon the cur- 
rent of her dying thoughts but in 
default of diary or document to 
lend color to conjecture he must 
confessedly fall back upon his im- 
agination. What he gives us is a 
companion piece to the final pages 
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of Galsworthy’s Indian Summer of 
a Forsyte, and here if ever, by cre- 
ating the illusion of reality in what 
purports to be serious biography, 
the biographer justifies his debt to 
the novelist. The Queen 


“herself, as she lay blind and silent, 
seemed to those who watched her 
to be divested of all thinking—to 
have glided already, unawares, into 
oblivion. Yet, perhaps, in the se- 
cret chambers of consciousness, she 
had her thoughts, too. Perhaps 
her fading mind called up once 
more the shadows of the past to 
float before it, and retraced, for the 
last time, the vanished visions of 
that long history — passing back 
and back, through the cloud of 
years, to older and older memories 
—to the spring woods at Osborne, 
so full of primroses for Lord Bea- 
consfield, to Lord Palmerston’s 
queer clothes and high demeanour, 
and Albert’s face under the green 
lamp, and Albert’s first stay at Bal- 
moral, and Albert in his blue and 
silver uniform, and the Baron com- 
ing in through a doorway, and Lord 
M. dreaming at Windsor with the 
rooks cawing in the elm-trees, and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury on 
his knees in the dawn, and the old 
King’s turkey-cock ejaculations, 
and Uncle Leopold’s soft voice at 
Claremont, and Lebzen with the 
globes, and her mother’s features 
sweeping down toward her, and a 
great old repeater-watch of her fa- 
ther’s in its tortoise-shell case, and 
a yellow rug, and some’ friendly 
flounces of sprigged muslin, and the 
trees and the grass at Kensington.” 


Il 


So much for Strachey’s methods 
as he developed them from a study 


of his chief literary creditors. It is 
time to remind you that his 
avowed purpose was to discover 
and present the truth about the per- 
sons he treated, to draw psycho- 
logical portraits of them not as their 
adorers or defenders conceived 
them but as they appeared to his 
penetrating scrutiny as an impar- 
tial student. As an ideal that was 
beyond criticism. As a practical 
matter it takes too much for grant- 


ed. Are we quite certain of 
Strachey’s impartiality and _ his 
penetration? 


Strachey’s saturation with Vol- 
taire colored his mind.’ His flare 
for irony became an obsession and 
one suspects that he selected the 
subjects of his biographical studies 
less because of their eminence than 
because of their apparent suscepti- 
bility to ironic treatment. Like the 
inveterate punster who sees a pos- 
sible play on words even before 
their valid significance, Strachey 
instinctively noted obvious or pos- 
sible contrarieties on whose adroit 
positing irony might be made to 
turn. Nothing escaped his ferret 
glance from a cabinet reversing its 
policy to an adoring widow emerg- 
ing from her weeds. He became so 
adept that, like Voltaire with the 
same instrument and like Macaulay 
with his infinite contrasts, he 
obeyed second nature in beholding 
men, their virtues, vices, and ac- 
tions, not under the guise of truth 
but under the guise of irony. Thus 
his boasted interest in facts as they 
were became a cynical quest of 
weaknesses, self-contradictions, ig- 
noble compromises between good 
and evil, and his skill in selecting 
and organizing material was made 


1Strachey did not escape the Voltairean lu- 
bricity. See a brilliant treatment of this by 
Dr. Eleanor Grace Clark in Tse CarTHoric 
Wortp for May, 1929. 
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to minister to what even his admir- 
ing disciple Maurois calls his icono- 
clasm. Let us see how Strachey’s 
obsession with irony makes a 
mockery of his alleged detach- 
ment. 

Was it an accident that Strachey 
selected for treatment in Eminent 
Victorians four persons whose spir- 
itual sensibilities were unusually 
responsive? That three of them 
went through a period of Sturm 
und Drang? That of these, two, 
Manning and Arnold, were clergy- 
men? It is a striking fact that 
against the great convert and the 
Head Master of Rugby his irony is 
given fullest play, mockingly in 
Arnold’s case, mercilessly in Man- 
ning’s, and that with both it is their 
preoccupation with religion which 
draws his sharpest fire. When he 
states that Arnold introduced a reli- 
gious principle into the educational 
system of Rugby, his tongue is in 
his cheek. When he turns to Ar- 
nold’s personal religious problem 
he announces with mock gravity 
that, thanks to Keble’s advice, Ar- 
nold’s doubts on the Blessed Trin- 
ity soon vanished, adding: “One 
other difficulty, and only one, we 
hear of at this period of his life. 
His dislike of early rising amount- 
ed, we are told, ‘almost to a consti- 
tutional infirmity.’ This too, he 
overcame, yet not quite so success- 
fully as his doubts upon the doc- 
trine of the Trinity.” 

It was when Strachey attempted 
to depict Manning that he most 
completely betrayed the limitations 
of his boasted detachment. To this 
study he gave lavishly of his skill 
for it was designed to herald the 
“new biography” and to display the 
Stracheyan gifts at their highest. 
Let us see. Manning after bitter 
doubts like Newman’s own followed 


him from the Church of England to 
that of Rome. Says Strachey sage- 
ly: “The Church of England is a 
commodious institution; she _ is 
very anxious to please; but, some- 
how or other, she has never man- 
aged to supply a happy home to su- 
perstitious egotists.” That shaft is 
skillfully aimed: it is intended for 
both Manning and the Catholic 
Church. Later Mr. Strachey has 
his doubts; perhaps Manning’s ego- 
tism (or was it his superstition?) 
needed an extraneous lure to make 
Romanism attractive. At once he 
is on the scent. He recalls that 
three years before Manning had a 
“mysterious interview” with the 
Pope. “What,” queries Mr. 
Strachey, finger on lips, “what did 
Pio Nono say? It is easy to imag- 
ine the persuasive innocence of his 
Italian voice. ‘Ah, dear Signor 
Manning, why don’t you come over 
to us? Do you suppose that we 
should not look after you?’” 
When we succeed in controlling our 
laughter we ask if the man who 
could write that is capable of “cool 
detachment”? Is he a master of 
science or a victim of romance! 
Are we dwelling in the tradition of 
Plutarch or Maria Monk? 

Later we come to Canon Kings- 
ley. Strachey says solemnly: 
“Kingsley’s hatred of Popery was, 
at bottom, simply ethical—an hon- 
est, instinctive horror of the prac- 
tices of priestcraft and the habits of 
superstition.” The voice is the 
voice of Strachey, but the words are 
the words of the Protestant Tradi- 
tion. Listen further: When Cath- 
olic sees were reéstablished in Eng- 
land in 1850, Lord John Russell 
stirred the unthinking to frenzy 
by raising the cry of “Papal aggres- 
sion” and unleashing a storm of 
hysterical resentment. Does the 
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coolly aloof Mr. Strachey deplore 
this shameful outburst? “The in- 
stinct of Lord John,” he declares 
gravely, “and of the English people 
was in reality sound enough.” 
Why? Because Wiseman’s instal- 
lation was “a quickening in Eng- 
land of the long dormant energies 
of the Roman Church”—a consum- 
mation bitter as death to the devo- 
tees of the Protestant Tradition in 
1918 no less than in 1850. 
Strachey looks back upon the 
Vatican Council of forty-eight years 
before and again his detachment 
fails him. The thought of it 
plagued him cruelly. He clung to 
the delusion that its bearing was 
political; he was embittered by the 
thought that the English Manning 
had taken a leading part in its de- 
liberations. As a climax Acton’s 
failure to follow Dédllinger out of 
the Church drove him to exaspera- 
tion. His last pretense of detach- 
ment vanishes; even his polished 
irony and his good manners are for- 
gotten. “Lord Acton,” he snarls, 
“while straining at the gnat of In- 
fallibility, swallowed the camel of 
the Roman Catholic Church.” At 
last we have it; the mask is com- 
pletely off. The Stracheyan detach- 
ment so essential in biography for a 
correct psychological approach can 
be warped by irony and ruined by 
prejudice. Fate played a cruel trick 
on Strachey. She decreed that this 
despiser of Mid-Victorianism 
should be a prey to the cruelest 
of Mid-Victorian bugbears—that 
hatred of Catholicism which is the 
soul of the Protestant Tradition. 
Strachey’s psychological insight 
deserves consideration next. As a 


psychologist he never got to the 
bottom of a complex mind and 
when it was complicated by spir- 
itual elements it allured but baffled 


him. His Elizabeth and Essex has 
the air of having been produced to 
catch the tide of popular favor. 
Despite its glitter it is thin, the 
character of Essex is imperfectly 
realized, and that of Elizabeth is so 
simplified as to be unconvincing. 
The distinction of the book does not 
lie in its psychology but in its 
Macaulayan portraits and its pas- 
sages of vivid description. For his 
Queen Victoria Strachey selected a 
major figure solid, four-square, and 
entirely innocent of complexities, 
and in his portrayal of her foil, the 
Prince Consort, he revealed the 
shrewdest psychology of which he 
was master. This of all Strachey’s 
biographical studies has the best 
chance to be remembered. The 
task of picturing a British Sover- 
eign imposed certain wholesome re- 
straints on him from which his art 
profited, and he approached his 
task with more seriousness, perhaps 
with more intellectual honesty, and 
certainly with irony more astutely 
controlled than in the case of Eliza- 
beth and Essex and Eminent Vic- 
torians. 

It was Eminent Victorians, 
Strachey’s most brilliant work, that 
offered the severest test of his psy- 
chological insight. None of the 
four persons presented there was 
simple or free of spiritual complex- 
ities, Gordon and Manning least of 
all. To Gordon from young man- 
hood, religion grew so important 
that “it became a fixed and domi- 
nating factor in his life.” Florence 
Nightingale was beset with doubts 
as to her proper state in life and 
cried in agony: “My God! What is 
to become of me?” Of Arnold and 
Manning I have already spoken. 
With how real a penetration does 
Strachey ascertain the secrets of 
these four? So far as they are 
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dynamic, ego-centric personalities 
prone to consider themselves in- 
struments of the Divine Will 
Strachey presented them with un- 
usual power, but when we seek to 
know what part spiritual cravings 
played in those complex, eager, 
restless souls we get no satisfying 
answer. In Gordon’s attitude to- 
ward the Sudan was he a conqueror 
or a religious crusader? Did he re- 
gard himself as an active or as a 
passive agent of the Divine Will? 
Did Florence Nightingale’s voca- 
tional bewilderment and_ revolt 
against her shallow social environ- 
ment indicate an authentic yearn- 
ing for satisfaction of soul or sim- 
ply an efficient woman’s sense of 
frustration? If she had a genuine- 
ly spiritual nature to what degree 
was it satisfied by her activities in 
the Crimea and by her post-war ef- 
forts to effect permanent reforms? 
What qualities did Arnold possess 
which made it possible for him to 
revolutionize education in the great 
English public schools? Were they 
largely a moral endowment? How 
did they affect his personality? 
The case of Manning deserves 
special consideration. For sheer 
brilliancy it is the most striking 
study Strachey ever wrote; for con- 
vincingness it can impress only the 
uncritical or the innocently un- 
aware. For the fact is that Strachey 
failed to understand Manning, he 
failed to understand the Church for 
which Manning forsook his ease in 
Anglicanism and to whose service 
he devoted the last forty-one of his 
energetic years and, as if to prove 
these things no accident, he failed 
to understand Newman whom he 
set up as the “angelic” foil to the 
“diabolical” Manning. In the Car- 
dinal Archbishop his sharp Vol- 
tairean glance could not discern 


the crusader in a great spiritual 
cause spending and being spent 
with a divine prodigality; the pas- 
sionate lover of a social justice that 
should bring the kingdom of God 
closer to earth; the priest with body 
bowed in humbleness, with heart 
lifted high in adoration. What he 
presents is a play actor’s Manning, 
a tall gaunt creature in ecclesiasti- 
cal robes who “struts and frets his 
hour upon the stage” and utters 
words he has learned by rote, a 
selfish, cruel churchman, warped 
of conscience, petty of soul, the 
prey of “exorbitant ambitions,” a 
Victorian Machiavelli in soutane 
and biretta, a merely theatrical fig- 
ure reminiscent of the melodramat- 
ic stage and the Protestant Tradi- 
tion. 

Another — and vital — weakness 
of Strachey remains for mention. 
Carlyle, writing of the author of 
the greatest of all biographies, in- 
sisted that Boswell possessed the 
first and most necessary gift for 
such a task: he hero-worshiped 
Johnson. That was the Carlylean 
way of saying that sympathy is es- 
sential to understanding, that with- 
out it a true psychological portrait 
is impossible, that with it even a 
second-rate writer may sometimes 
work a literary miracle. Carlyle 
was right. Unwittingly he pointed 
out, two generations before 
Strachey, an elemental quality in 
which the “father” of the “new 
biography” was wanting. For 
Strachey found in men the weak- 
nesses he sought. Whatever good 
they possessed, especially of the 
nobler kind, he failed to see or he 
gazed on coldly. He never wrote a 
page which showed his heart was 
stirred by heroism, self-sacrifice, or 
the spiritual yearning of sensitive 
souls. The quality which made 
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Macaulay stand hushed and reverent 
beside Monmouth’s grave, which si- 
lenced Carlyle in the death cham- 
ber of the ignoble Louis XV., which 
stirred Hilaire Belloc as he pictured 
Danton at the foot of the guillotine 
straight and unafraid in the glow 
of a summer sunset, was unknown 
to Lytton Strachey. The magna- 
nimity which no genuinely great 
writer has ever lacked passed him 
by. 
IV 


Strachey’s was a conception of 
biography which, as Macaulay con- 


fessed of his ideal of history, is vir- 
tually impossible of attainment. 


The singer of truth. 


Beyond the stars.” 


FAILURE 


The penetration and detachment of 
Sainte-Beuve commanding a narra- 
tive gift equal to Macaulay’s (ex- 
pressed in a lighter, swifter style) 
would approach it. When, if ever, 
will it come? 

Meanwhile Strachey’s chief per- 
sonal contribution has been two- 
fold: he insisted that we seek the 
truth about the inner men and 
women whose lives we write, and 
he revealed in his own practice the 
many obstacles to attaining it. 

Strachey has his followers. Those 
who, despite his weaknesses, can 
equal him, are few. Those who 
can imitate his faults but not his 
talents are legion. To-day is theirs. 


FAILURE 


By J. Corson MILLER 


E saw the bright faces of the leaves, 
As they laughed to him, there in the wood. 
He read in their eyes a great kindness, 
Which only he understood. 


There was a proud secret at twilight, 
Between their youth and his youth; 
They nodded approval of him, the seeker— 


And he placed a ladder, girded with gold, 
Between earth and hope’s high bars; 
He said, “I will climb, with never a halt, 


His hands were swift, and the young leaves knew 
His eager feet were strong; 

But a fragile rung of the ladder broke, 

And with it, his heart—his song. 







































TELLING THE WORLD 


By FRANCES BoARDMAN 


F I had to frame a plan for pro- 
moting the appeal of the Catholic 
Church through the medium of the 
ordinary press, and had my choice 
of agencies through which to do it, 
I think I should select a non-Cath- 
olic of honest mind, sensitive imag- 
ination, some measure of intellec- 
tual tradition, and a disciplined pen. 
(Possibly a counsel of perfection, 
that, but I think not.) Having cho- 
sen him, I should, except when spe- 
cific events called for spot-news 
treatment, give him a roving com- 
mission, and tell him to take plenty 
of time to absorb impressions be- 
fore setting them on paper. 

I recently proposed this idea to a 
priest of my acquaintance, and he 
countered with, “Yes, but a Catholic 
would know the inner meaning of 
what he saw as an outsider would 
not, and after all it is the inner 
meaning that matters.” 

Admittedly. But what newspa- 
per, barring only those few metro- 
politan sheets so rich in resources 
and so extensive in size that they 
may specialize in all directions, can 
possibly be looked to for considera- 
tion of these inner meanings? It is 
due, not to intent, but to the pres- 
sure of grimly real conditions, that 
the average journal of to-day can be 
nothing more than a hastily fur- 
nished show-case, giving as best it 
may some fragmentary notions of 
what is happening here, there, and 
everywhere. 

This being so, it follows natural- 
ly that individual exhibitions will 
command attention in proportion to 
the skill with which their highest 


points of general appeal are appre- 
hended and displayed. 

The problem, then, as applied to 
Church affairs, is not to essay proof 
that all manifestations are but “the 
outward and visible sign of an in- 
ward and spiritual grace,” but to 
make a necessarily brief chronicle 
so noticeable, so suggestive of the 
particular function and particular 
place under consideration, as to 
leave a sharp impression on the 
average reader’s mind. And I sub- 
mit that this is best done—other 
qualifications being equal—by a 
non-Catholic. 

The reason has its roots in one of 
the simplest of psychological pre- 
mises. For while lifelong religious 
training is an ideal about which 
there can be no argument, it is still 
true that familiarity breeds — no, 
certainly not contempt; rather a 
love that is perhaps a little blind, 
and, at least, a slightly custom-worn 
quality of perception. And in deal- 
ing with the special case of report- 
ing it seems fair enough to repeat 
the old platitude that those habitu- 
ated from babyhood to certain 
scenes and practices inevitably for- 
feit the high imaginational experi- 
ence reserved for those who first ac- 
quire similar impressions with the 
aid of a mature mental apparatus. 

Everybody knows that propa- 
ganda of the declarative, literally 
factual type means just about noth- 
ing in the present hors d’cuvre 
stage of advertising technique; the 
reading world expects sensation, 
and I use the term without imply- 
ing its more shoddy implications, 
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but rather as connoting legitimate 
emotional stimulus. If, then, it is 
true that imagination must be ig- 
nited in some fashion before atten- 
tion can be seriously engaged, sure- 
ly the spark is more readily struck 
by an outsider’s reactions than by 
those of an observer who takes the 
Church for granted. 

Perhaps I can heighten the point 
by concrete personal illustration. 
For example, I am quite sure that I, 
an outsider, can visit a Catholic 
Church in company with some 
faithful adherent of it, and come 
away with a set of impressions far 
more useful for broadcasting pur- 
poses than his would be. The de- 
tachment of my attitude makes pos- 
sible a kind of world-consciousness, 
a sense of immemorial values. As 
I step through the door, I am en- 
tering, at the same moment, count- 
less generations of churches, seen 
in a perspective which reaches back 
through the centuries, outlined here 
and there by Gothic arches, punctu- 
ated now and again by dream-like 
domes and spires, sometimes veiled 
by incense. The ages leave their 
successive imprints in impalpable, 
but curiously perceptible, ways, 
these, again, registering sharply 
upon sensibilities not inured to the 
atmosphere. At the same time it 
seems to me that the average Cath- 
olic of my acquaintance goes inside 
with the well defined feeling that 
this is the specific moment and 
place for certain devotions. Here he 
meets his God, and, having met and 
communed with Him, he may con- 
sider the function of that particular 
shrine discharged for the time be- 
ing. 

I have hesitated in writing those 
lines, lest they should seem even 
faintly to imply some criticism of 
an attitude which is, after all, the 


impressive attestation of faith. But 
perhaps the juxtaposition of cases 
may help to explain what I mean. 

The recognition of exceptions 
must be taken for granted. There 
are, of course, those devout Cath- 
olics in whom the mystical sense is 
inseparably bound with an histor- 
ical one, and whose detachment of 
view, so far as externals are con- 
cerned, consequently remains in- 
tact. But the average newspaper 
staff does not abound in that exact 
combination of endowments; even 
when found there the chances are 
that it will be employed in some ex- 
tra-reportorial way. 

Among many similar experiences 
I recall being sent to cover a conven- 
tion of the National Catholic Hos- 
pital Association. The meetings 
were held at a college, vacated for 
the summer months, and between 
actual sessions the rolling campus 
was a scene of pageantry more re- 
markable than any that could have 
been contrived for theatrical pur- 
poses, so many, so varied, so pic- 
turesque were the habits of the 
hundreds of nuns in attendance. It 
happened a number of years ago, 
but to this day I am being reminded 
from scattered and unexpected 
sources of the accounts that I wrote. 
These were lamentably far from be- 
ing literary successes, or even ade- 
quate reports, but evidently the ex- 
citing intensity of impression made 
upon me by the pictorial splendor 
of it all found some reflection in the 
record. Perhaps this would have 
been less vividly the case with a 
Catholic, accustomed from earliest 
school-days to the idea of robed sis- 
ters, and also, very likely, familiar 
with it by reason of having relatives 
and friends in various communities. 

There is another factor in the sit- 
uation which may resolve itself in- 
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to a difference in individuals rather 
than in training, but I believe it to 
be more than that. This is the mat- 
ter of thoroughness and accuracy in 
reporting. I have known it to hap- 
pen that Catholics presume a bit on 
a supposed knowledge of all that is 
transpiring in, say, a given Church 
ceremonial, and occasionally slip. 
Whereas a canny Protestant, know- 
ing to begin with that his informa- 
tion is nil, and his chances of error 
are many, is likely to appeal to the 
best authority he can find, and in- 
form himself point by point in a 
manner which is apt to eventuate in 
a more satisfactory summary. 

Merely from the publicist’s utili- 
tarian viewpoint, the Church has in- 
comparable resources of sheer at- 
tractiveness, both in philosophy and 
practice. Its profoundly wise ap- 
peal to human nature’s yearning 
for the dramatic and the beautiful, 
especially when coupled with spir- 
itual aspiration, could, so it seems 
to this onlooker, be exploited in a 
manner wholly consonant with 
piety and dignity. Not for one 
moment would I suggest emula- 
tion of the prevalent kind of vul- 
gar publicity which advertises 
pulpit stunts, sensational sermon 
subjects, and those choir perform- 
ances which are simply inciden- 
tal concerts arranged to gratify 
the vanity of the participants. I 
subscribe with all heartiness to the 
idea that no priest ought to be fea- 
tured personally in connection with 
his ecclesiastical functions, and it 
goes without saying that music has 
no real place in church save as an 
integral part of the service. 

But lying between these strident 
offenses to good taste, and a dull, 
routine calendar of church doings, 
there is a wide and fallow field 
which Catholics, I do think, might 


profitably cultivate. For, while ac- 
tual news stories of ecclesiastical 
events can necessarily be scarcely 
more than synoptical in scope, there 
remains the range of opportunity 
everywhere open to good feature 
stories and interviews. Editors are 
not only hospitable to such things, 
but really avid for them. Further- 
more, the reporter possessed of 
what I have tried to indicate as the 
requisite degree of sensibility will, 
when he covers his news assign- 
ments in this field, see dozens of 
aspects and details susceptible of 
development into interesting special 
articles. 

Some of his best clues undoubted- 
ly would come from those author- 
ities for whom he had applied for 
technical information. These clues 
being stored in either memory or a 
note-book, he need only determine 
the point of contact and departure 
with relation to locale or timeliness, 
and he has all the ingredients for an 
attractive Sunday article. Too, be- 
ing more or less au courant with 
Catholic affairs, he will learn a good 
deal about the personnel of the 
clergy, resident and visiting, who 
have made their mark in some in- 
terestingly individual way, and here 
he will find rich material for inter- 
views—though the sort, to be sure, 
which must be managed with rather 
special understanding and tact. 

If the writer has access, as often 
happens in provincial papers, to 
editorial columns of various types, 
these form an excellent outlet for 
impressionistic sketches. Such may 
suggest itself, for example, when he 
sees a group of nuns at Vespers in 
some lovely chapel, or perhaps 
when he catches a glimpse of little 
children on their knees in church 
after school—always a particularly 
striking picture to Protestant eyes, 
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by the way—and other character- 
istic scenes, which, transmitted 
through faculties not even faintly 
dimmed by habit, would engage far 
more readers than would many col- 
umns filled with doctrinal verities 
and affirmations of faith. 

Catholics probably do not realize 
how many Protestants are looking 
wistfully across at a church which, 
to mention only an obvious phase, 
appears to represent the last strong- 
hold of quiet beauty, dignity, poise, 
and the reflective graces. Convent 
schools are mentioned often as be- 
ing the only ones left in which the 
young American voice is not allowed 
to grow raucous, and in which there 
still seems to be leisure for the cul- 
tivation of gentle manners. Where- 
as thousands of weary, nervous men 
and women are wishing that their 
scheme of things offered some sol- 


ace corresponding to the Catholic 
system of retreat. 

In fact, the atmosphere with 
which the physical manifestations 
of Catholicism are wont to sur- 
round themselves is the source of 
powerful attraction to innumerable 
outsiders, and it is this atmosphere 
—-a mere by-product, if you will, of 
inner spiritual processes — which 
the Protestant observer is in so ef- 
fective a position to communicate. 
The material is present in over- 
whelming abundance, and opportu- 
nities for its display exist in satis- 
factory proportion. The need is for 
a seeing eye and a skilled hand cap- 
able of fitting the one circumstance 
to the other, and such an eye and 
hand are, I feel pretty sure, to be 
found more often among sympa- 
thetic spectators than habitual par- 
ticipants. 


THE DRAMA 


By EupPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


JULIET IN A FLAT 


T is only a love story—a very sim- 
ple love story between two very 
nice but very average young people 
and yet to the surprise of the pub- 
lic, no one is bored. It all seems 
very simple—so does figure skating 
when done by Olympic champions. 
Mr. Van Druten has written a num- 
ber of plays, some good, some bad, 
since Young Woodley, and Miss 
Edna Best and her husband, Her- 
bert Marshall, have not wasted the 
years since New York first lost its 
heart to Miss Best when she ap- 
peared with Cyril Maude. Anything 
apparently as light and easy going 
as There’s Always Juliet, is only 
possible after a long and hard ap- 
prenticeship. But, apart from its 
charm, Mr. Van Druten’s comedy is 
tremendously interesting as an ex- 
pression of contemporary life. 
Leonora is the daughter of an Eng- 
lish Dean, Houston a_ well-bred 
American. They meet in London at 
a cocktail party and the alcoholic 
content consumed thereafter is the 
barometer of their emotions. Cock- 
tails come in sequence as their love 
augments; lemon squash marks its 
climax; but a cross current runs to 
whisky and soda. Leonora’s poise 
is only equaled by her self-reliance. 
Her parents are in the South of 
France; chaperone she has none, 
other than a devoted but respectful 
old parlormaid who knew her as a 
baby. But Leonora is capable of 
handling any masculine equation. 


Her little foot seeks the soft pedal 
when there seems warning of too 
sudden a crescendo. 

“I am too much in love with you 
to know if I really like you,” she re- 
marks with sage frankness on the 
evening of their second day of ac- 
quaintance. 

When precipitate matrimony is 
urged, she summons the shadow of 
her ecclesiastical Father. She is 
possible of approach but no spend- 
thrift with her kisses. The once re- 
jected Peter, called upon to solace 
her loneliness, is requited with the 
minimum. She is thoroughly mod- 
ern in her customs; conservative in 
tradition and prudent even while in 
search of a fresh sensation. Her 
only goal is her own happiness but 
the paths she travels will be bor- 
dered by discretion and good breed- 
ing. 

Houston marks an advance for 
us in British literature. He is 
American in so far as he prefers ice 
in his highballs and is rapid in de- 
cision. Otherwise he is merely an 
English-speaking gentleman. As a 
Romeo, he has also had his Rosa- 
lind but, as this is an American 
twentieth-century hero, she proves 
to be an ex-wife. There is also a 
son. This administers quite a shock 
even to the modern Juliet. She has 
too much common sense not to ap- 
preciate its disadvantages. 

We have been wondering what 
would be the equivalent of quaffing 
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poison for one’s beloved in modern 
history. Perhaps this answers the 
query. The domestic poisons of ex- 
wives and divorce-court orphans 
have more lingering punishments 
than Renaissance potions. 

What will happen to Leonora as 
Mrs. Houston? Will she develop 
her finer qualities? Couldn’t Mr. 
Van Druten write a sequel? We 
want to know more about his 
charming couple.—At the Empire. 


THE MOON IN THE YELLOW RIVER. 
—“Who has taken my _ roller 
skates?” fiercely demands Miss Co- 
lumba as she rummages through 
the sideboard. 

Her brother gazes ruminatively 
into space as he continues to smoke 
his pipe. “I can remember quite 
distinctly,” says he, “driving along 
a country road in the breaking cart 
with my uncle. A white rabbit sud- 
denly jumped out of the hedge and 
crossed in front of us. My Uncle 
took careful aim and shot the horse 
in the head.” If you can grasp 
without undue effort the combined 
force of these remarks, you are eli- 
gible for membership in the Dublin 
school of play-writing. Denis 
Johnston, author and Dublin law- 
yer, has the usual easy flow of lan- 
guage and contradictory wit of his 
countrymen; he has his acquaint- 
ances and neighbors for prototypes 
of character and the restless turbu- 
lence of the Irish nation for action. 
Just where he is trying to lead us, 
it is unfair to ask as he too is an 
Irishman. Mr. Johnston, however, 
has been keen enough to make use 
of the dramatic contrast presented 
by the German development of Wa- 
ter Power along the dreamy Shan- 
non. Into the erratic household of 
a neurotic retired engineer, Dobelle, 
comes Herr Tausch for supper. 


Poor Herr Tausch! His musically- 
minded, well-ordered, harmonious 
family in Bavaria are very far away. 
Dobelle warns him to return to 
them in more or less courteous 
terms, Miss Columba echoes the ad- 
vice very rudely. But before what 
supper there is can be consumed, 
the rebels break in and announce 
cheerily that they intend to blow up 
the Power House. Just to tease 
Herr Tausch, they permit him to 
telephone the Constabulary, then 
everyone settles down to debate the 
question of the ratio of materialism 
to mechanistic progress. Young 
Blake, the Captain of the “Rebels,” 
proclaims that the communal life of 
the peasant must be salvaged. But 
the Free State troops arrive too 
soon. As Blake drunkenly sings of 


oo. kd Po 
Who tried to embrace a Moon 
In the Yellow River,” 


his old pal, the Commandant shoots 
him through the head. The Free 
State seems to have the better of the 
argument — though Herr Tausch 
calls it murder—but, at that point, 
the Power House, preserved from 
those who wished to destroy it, is 
blown up accidentally by George 
and Captain Potts. Don’t ask me 
who they are and why they are in 
the play at all for I can’t say. It is 
true they contribute some projec- 


tiles to the discussion but not so . 


much humor as Willie. 

Willie is the son of the very bel- 
ligerent cook whose enthusiasm is 
more obstetrical than culinary. 
Willie is also a simple, loyal “Rebel” 
whose heart is dedicated to any ven- 
ture that is against the accepted or- 
der. Of course, he is played by 
Barry Macollum, the one Irish actor 
who never deserts us. Harrigan as 
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the Commandant has much imper- 
turbable force; Henry Hull as Blake 
doesn’t seem to understand his 
lines any better than his hearers, 
but Claude Rains’ Dobelle, is a flesh 
and blood reality. His gentle na- 
ture, crushed by sorrow into cyni- 
cism, is revealed. Tausch is at- 
tracted to him from the first, so is 
the audience. He sees in clear per- 
spective but with indifference the 
humors and tragedy of Free State 
and Rebels, of Blake and Tausch 
and his own muddled ménage. The 
most appealing part of the play is 
Dobelle’s neglected little daughter 
whom he has never forgiven for be- 
ing the innocent cause of her Moth- 
er’s death. If Mr. Johnston had not 
done something for Blanaid, we 
could never have forgiven him 
either. But the final scene between 
Blanaid and her Father is one of 
sincere beauty. Although Act II. is 
frankly dull as played by Mr. Hull, 
The Moon in the Yellow River am- 
ply repays a visit if only as a study 
of modern Ireland, for as the author 
says—surprising as it may seem— 
“almost all the events are founded 
on fact.”—At the Guild Theater. 


FacE THE Music.— Rare it is 
when New York can offer two musi- 
cal reviews each crackling with hu- 
mor. Rare is it also when one is 
given an opportunity to be shown so 
vividly the difference between satire 
and irony. Of Thee I Sing and Face 
the Music both hold up the convex 
mirror of ridicule to our national 
life. Their music is the composi- 
tion of the two most popular pur- 
veyors of melody to our radios, 
Gershwin and Irving Berlin. They 
are both directed by George Kauf- 
man. Of Thee I Sing delights in the 
extravagances of our political cam- 
paigns and our political system; 


Face the Music boils up together for 
our merriment, depression, graft 
and the show business. They both 
ripple with laughter. Face the Mu- 
sic is the more sumptuous. The 
Rhinestone Scene would have made 
Aladdin blink! Miss Mary Boland 
must have created a boom in the 
fur trade. As the wife of the rich- 
est man in New York—who, of 
course is a policeman—her sables 
remain in the retina until displaced 
by her ermine. Her silver foxes 
weave about her as did the serpents 
of Laocoén. A list of all her other 
changes would read like a trip to 
the Zoo. But despite the dance of 
the Mirrors and all this generous 
gorgeousness, we personally feel 
that Of Thee I Sing is superlatively 
the better. 

It may be unbecoming in writing 
of musical comedies to revert to lit- 
erary criticism but as we remarked 
at the offset, the contrast is too 
striking to be ignored. Irony, gen- 
erally speaking, is a criticism of life. 
Satire is an exaggeration. Coming 
closer to men, irony must also con- 
tain a hint of pathos. Satire over- 
rides it. Irony laughs at ideas and 
therefore calls upon the imagination 
to second it; satire roars at facts. 
Can one satirize vulgarity without 
becoming vulgar? The most emi- 
nent authorities say “yes” but Hor- 
ace couldn’t. Face the Music dis- 
closes the dirt in the police courts 
and the dirt in the show business 
and it is distinctly smudged with it. 
We admit the police piling up their 
tin boxes hits the funny bone but 
the precinct proves not so funny as 
ugly and the ballet without crino- 
lines is horrid. Miss Boland’s jokes 
were fortunately beyond our com- 
prehension; her broad humor is far 
removed from the ironic appeal of 
the little lost Vice-President of Vic- 
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tor Moore in Of Thee I Sing. There, 
the electioneering fired by the 
slogan of Love is fine imaginative 
nonsense but graft and dirty shows 
are very real. There is more irony 
in the opening of Face the Music 
when Smart Society sings that 
they’ve given up the Ritz and the 
Social Column _ sits—“Yes, Mrs. 
Vanderbilt is right over there be- 
tween the Salad and the Kidney 
Stews”—at the Automat! Mr. Ber- 
lin is not a musician, nor does he 
know anything about orchestration 
as Mr. Gershwin does, but he has 
one catchy little theme song which 
runs through the score: 


“Mr. Herbert Hoover 
Says it’s just the time to buy— 
So let’s have a cup of coffee 


hed 


And another piece of pie! 
Let’s!—At the New Amsterdam. 


THE Warrior’s HusBaNnpD.— 
Though discounted as a farce with 
one joke, this is really a play from 
one act which we enjoyed years ago 
at the Amateur Comedy Club when 
Hope Williams caused a flurry with 
her charm as the Amazonian Prin- 
cess, Antiope. The joke about the 
ringletted little husband in a Wom- 
an’s Land did very nicely for 
twenty minutes and all it needs now 
is a musical chorus which would re- 
enforce most appropriately the lack 
of more varied wit. In fact it is the 
species of play that almost auto- 
matically bursts into song. It re- 
counts one of the labors of that 
much advertised headliner, Hercu- 
les, who travels about with Homer 
for his publicity man, and who re- 
lies for courage on Theseus, a most 
engaging athlete as portrayed by 
Colin Keith-Johnston. A _ splendid 
battle is fought with swords and 


fists between him and Antiope— 
now Katharine Hepburn—and Rom- 
ney Brent succeeds in being really 
funny without offensiveness as the 
helpless helpmeet of the beautiful 
Amazon Queen. Mr. Brent is clever 
enough not to effect effeminacy but 
simply uses straight womanly ges- 
tures. With a large Amazonian 
army and rich backgrounds, The 
Warrior’s Husband is a libretto in 
search of a score.—At the Morosco. 


NiGHT Over Taos.—Though prob- 
ably not scheduled for a long run 
this third production of the Group 
Theater of Maxwell Anderson’s ro- 
mantic drama of border warfare, in 
1847, is a praiseworthy attempt that 
is chiefly successful in the beauti- 
ful picture designed by Robert Ed- 
mond Jones. Not since O’Neill’s 
Fountain of Youth has Mr. Jones 
done anything so poetic. Mr. An- 
derson shows the last stand of the 
Spanish “border barons” against 
the Yankee invasion. Except for 
their delightful costumes, the Mex- 
ican gentry have no very sympa- 
thetic qualities. They are bullies 
and brutes and after old Pablo 
Montoya stabs one very yellow son, 
one can’t regret very much that he 
drinks poison himself instead of 
murdering the second. The most 
obvious conclusion reached is that 
the Group Theater, despite their 
hard-working enthusiasm, must in- 
clude more experienced actors with- 
in their ranks before’ essaying 
drama that demands a foundation 
of blank verse and elocution. Nor 
does Mr. Carnovsky’s profile sug- 
gest a Franciscan friar any better 
than his manner. Bromberg as 
Pablo came the nearest to being at 
home in the dignity of Mr. Jones’s 
hacienda.—At the Forty-eighth 
Street. 
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A NicuHt WitH Barrie.—Which 
really should be called “A Night 
with Laurette Taylor” for it is she 
who radiates the evening. Her 
charm, her grace,—and what is 
more important, her understanding 
of everything that Barrie could 
have wished to write into her part, 
—her spontaneity and sincerity im- 
press one with admiration for her 
rounded and sympathetic art. Miss 
Taylor has so perfectly absorbed the 
personality of Barrie’s heroine that 
at times one could swear that she 
had forgotten the text and is sim- 
ply saying things in her own way. 
We confess, in fact, that it took the 
proof of the printed page to assure 
us that this was not so. When an 
actress thus warms and renews the 
author’s words in her own heart, it 
means that she has within her the 
flame of creation. She lights the 
stage with it. So do Edna Best and 
Herbert Marshall illuminate the 
quiet passages of There’s Always 
Juliet but there they have the valu- 
able advantage of thoroughly up-to- 
date lines. Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire is 
not up to date; it dates all the way 
back to 1906 and a quarter of a cen- 
tury is a long time ago when it 
comes to a comedy of manners. It 
is particularly long for Alice and 
her pre-war sentiment, for 1914 not 
only transformed manners and sen- 
timent but nearly annihilated both 
of them. Barrie undertook to sati- 
rize the type of drama inaugurated 
by Oscar Wilde and Lady Winde- 
mere’s Fan and the youth of the 
new century. If that had been all 
he put in his comedy it would be 
but scattered dust but in this frame, 
he placed his picture of a Mother 
trying to win her children’s confi- 
dence. Although we are not famil- 
iar here with the problem of the 
Anglo-Indian parents who must 


send their families back to Eng- 
land, it has within it an appeal that 
is eternal. 

Barrie wrote the part for Ellen 
Terry. We remember the stir in 
our heart aroused by Ethel Barry- 
more’s low voice when she spoke 
the famous lines at the end. Jack 
Barrymore was Steve and Alice 
Nash, Ginevra. But what no re- 
viewer seems to have noticed is that 
the costumes of the present produc- 
tion long outdate its existence. Our 
trousseau coincided with 1906. It 
was the period of “Princess” 
dresses—long and tight fitting with 
large sleeves. The Grey family now 
at the Playhouse, wear skirts verg- 
ing on bustles. Miss Taylor has an 
evening wrap that would have been 
archaic even in 1900. Mr. Brady 
evidently thought that any girl who 
was excited over her Mother’s kiss- 
ing a handsome young man or go- 
ing to meet him at his chambers, 
must be a contemporary of great 
grandmothers. It is perhaps the 
most striking commentary on our 
changed customs. Although Miss 
Taylor makes her part seem entire- 
ly natural, Miss Entwistle’s Amy 
farces the romantic daughter so 
broadly that it is utterly impossible 
for Steve to get over his scene in 
Act III. when he thinks that Mrs. 
Grey is seriously in love with him. 
As everyone else is also in love with 
Miss Taylor, that is rather a pity. 

The Old Lady Shows Her Medals 
with Miss Taylor as the charwoman 
reminds one that the Gospel was 
right in admonishing us not to hide 
our light under a bushel. We pre- 
fer Miss Taylor, despite her variety, 
as herself.—At the Playhouse. 


TRICK FOR TRICK proves very lit- 
tle except that at least one of the 
three collaborators has read the 
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Bible, as their inspiration must 
have come from Exodus. Moses 
and Aaron before Pharaoh did a 
good many things that startled 
their audience; so in minor degree 
do Azrah and La Tour as rival magi- 
cians. One is certainly cured of 
any desire to attend a séance after 
the rough and tumble one presided 
over by Mr. James Rennie in a most 
becoming turban, for when con- 
juror meets conjuror everything 
begins to fly—including coffins! In 
fact after Act II. gets under way 
nothing on the stage seems to have 
any permanence and when the 
grand surprise comes off, the be- 
wildered audience has completely 
run out of gasps. But it is reassur- 
ing to know that even during off 
hours, magicians can find rabbits in 
each other’s top coats! —At the 
George M. Cohan. 


RippLe Me Tuis.—Rather grisly 
humor pervades the rapid fire ac- 
tion of this American rendering of 
Milne’s Perfect Alibi in which he 
permitted the audience to have a 
private viewing of the crime and 
then sit back and watch the actors 
work to solve it. Mr. Rubin, how- 
ever, still leaves one bit of evidence 
in doubt, as we arrive just too late 
to see the actual murder. The 
corpse is already neatly laid out on 
the rug of the boudoir when the 
curtain rises and over it are bandied 
all the quips and repartees of 
Messrs. Craven and Mitchell as Po- 
lice Captain and Reporter. That 
the victim is apparently a young 
and pretty woman troubles them 
not at all—nor does the audience 
evince any specious sensibility. 
How circumstantial evidence, as- 
tutely handled, may convict an in- 
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nocent person is shown with shiv- 
ery accuracy in the next two acts. 
At Act IIL, the Electric Chair is 
only a few moments away. The 
sudden solution comes neatly and 
plausibly. In fact, the story is as 
deftly constructed as conceived. 

From two other viewpoints it has 
extraneous psychological interests. 
One is the barbarity and vulgarity 
of our Police Force and Press as 
compared to the workings of Scot- 
land Yard in English plays; that our 
plain clothesmen should ever be- 
have either as gentlemen or human 
beings seems beyond the conception 
of our drama. The other is the in- 
difference of the audience to any 
intrinsic horror in the situation. 
Perhaps this is due to the clever 
handling of the character parts by 
Craven and Mitchell who build up 
a real interest in their personalities. 
Charles Richman is a dignified ver- 
sion of the sardonic doctor and the 
gambler and his wife stand out in 
good relief. Erin O’Brien-Moore, 
however, does not measure up to 
her promise in Street Scere. 

On the whole, it seems as if Mr. 
Golden had one of the two melo- 
dramas in town that will run on in- 
definitely. There is no dull or quiet 
moment, but this is a sample of 
some of the jokes. 


“The Reporter: Strangle her? 
Didn’t he nearly dig out her tonsils 
with his finger nails? 

“Irrepressible Landlady: 
didn’t have any tonsils.” 


She 


At which the audience bursts into 
merry peals of amusement. Are we 
any more sensitive than the hearty 
old Roman pagans?—At the John 
Golden. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


1. November, 1931 


THe Lert Bankx.—Souls and 
bodies are both undressed in Elmer 
Rice’s study of some expatriated 
Americans in a cheap Parisian ho- 
tel. The entire action takes place 
in a tawdry bedroom and most of 
the suspense we suffered consisted 
in our anxiety as to whether the bed 
were ever to be made. Katharine 
Alexander’s acting is the best part 
of the play.—At the Little Theater. 


2. December 


MourNING BECOMES ELECTRA.— 
O’Neill’s three tragedies on the 
Agamemnon theme, though con- 
suming five hours, are so finely 
written and played that they are 
continuously _ interesting. Alice 
Brady and Nazimova rise to great 
heights and the sets of Robert Ed- 
mond Jones are finely suitable. The 
Theater Guild has rarely given us a 
more perfectly rounded production. 
But as all the characters are wholly 
despicable, the trilogy lacks gran- 
deur.—At the Alvin. 


CynarA.—This story of a man’s 
weakness and its consequences and 
his wife’s enduring loyalty is played 
with much understanding by Philip 
Merivale and Phoebe Foster and a 
distinguished cast. The lines are 
clever and the scenes full of action 
and emotion.—At the Morosco. 


THE CAT AND THE FIDDLE.— 
Kern’s melodious score is blessed 
with a lively libretto of the stormy 
courtship of two young composers 
in Brussels who argue on their pi- 
anos from the adjacent attics. 
There is no stereotyped chorus but 





a charming pantomime is given as 
an interlude with Odette Myrtil as 
Pierrot. Bettina Hall is a graceful 
heroine.—At the Globe. 


3. January, 1932 


THE Goop Fatiry.—No tale for 
children but one of Molnar’s dryly 
sophisticated comedies of an usher- 
ette who does her best to stray off 
the narrow path but who stays 
within the fence of virtue at the 
end. Miss Helen Hayes as “the 
Glowworm” is very amusing, and 
one of the very best characteriza- 
tions of the season is the Dr. Spo- 
rum of Walter Connolly.—At the 
Henry Miller. 


REUNION IN VIENNA.—The inimi- 
table Lunts make this satire of 
Freud and the old Viennese aristoc- 
racy glitter with a brilliance that 
unfortunately only _ illuminates 
more distinctly that certain scenes 
are not only vulgar but raw.—At 
the Martin Beck. 


CoUNSELLOR-AT-LAW. — A_ Satur- 
day-Evening-Post story plus plenty 
of honest hokum plus Paul Muni 
and a carefully selected cast has 
made this drama of Elmer Rice’s 
an increasing favorite. The scenes 
are all in the office of the self-made 
criminal lawyer—a Jew with a 
Christian wife and good old Hebrew 
Mother but—the faithful and hu- 
morous clerk is Irish through and 
through. Mr. Rice knows his audi- 
ences.—At the Plymouth. 


THe LauGH Parape.—Thanks to 
the efforts and merry personality of 
Ed Wynn, here is a long entertain- 
ment entirely suitable for every age. 
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There is ample variety, among the 
choicest, Jack Powell, the astonish- 
ing drummer who, on occasions, 
even drums on the heads of some 
of the enraptured juveniles in the 
stage boxes.—At the Imperial. 


4, February 


Or THEE I Sinc.—Much the fun- 
niest thing of the season—in fact 
the funniest operetta we ever re- 
member. Combined with Gersh- 
win’s clever score is Kaufman’s sat- 
ire of American politics—elections, 
Vice-Presidents—the Senate. As the 
forgotten candidate, Throttlebot- 
tom, Victor Moore reaches the acme 
of his career. The best cure for de- 
pression that we know.—At the Mu- 
sic Box. 


SPRINGTIME FOR HENRY. — Be- 
tween Leslie Banks and Nigel Bruce 
as Henry and his irritable school- 
boy friend, Jelliwell, there is a great 
deal of lively nonsense tossed off 
with so dexterous an aim that the 
audience is kept giggling when not 
actively laughing. Frieda Inescourt 
and Helen Chandler complete the 
cast. It is a pity that such a fool- 
ish and delightful farce should be 
made to end by such a heavy crash 
through the Sixth Commandment. 
—At the Bijou. 


THe Devit Passes.—The most 
unusual and provocative play of the 
season with a real idea, brilliant 
dialogue and a cast that includes 
Arthur Byron, Robert Loraine, 
Cissy Loftus, Basil Rathbone and a 
charming newcomer, Diana Wyn- 
yard. In Benn W. Levy’s drama, 
the Devil, disguised as a curate, 
tempts a houseparty and proves 
that human nature is better than is 
usually supposed. Recommended to 
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our distant subscribers when it goes 
on tour.—At the Selwyn. 


Hay Fever.—A happy revival of 
Noel Coward’s farce which, it is 
said, was inspired by an actual 
week-end visit to Laurette Taylor’s 
household. If you want to know 
what it is like to be a guest in an 
artistic family, Miss Collier and her 
company will give you a most di- 
verting idea of it.—At the Avon. 


5. March 


THe ANIMAL KinGpom.—In this 
latest comedy of Philip Barry’s, 
Leslie Howard is the king. He has 
never acted with more charm or 
delicacy—in fact he makes most of 
us forget the blacker qualities of his 
hero. Mr. Barry has further con- 
fused the issue by making the legal 
wife, the seductress and the mis- 
tress, the idealist. There are no 
better comedy scenes in town than 
happen between Howard and Re- 
gan, the pugilistic butler. But we 
feel the popularity of the play is 
due to the public’s affection for Mr. 
Howard.—At the Broadhurst. 


WHISTLING IN THE Dark.—A 
really original melodrama concern- 
ing the desperate adventures of a 
writer of detective best sellers who 
stumbles into a lair of bootleggers 
planning the murder of a Federal 
Agent. As the authority on literary 
crime is Ernest Truex, the comedy 
that ensues is very constant. The 
dénouement is as unexpected as 
breathless. At the Ethel Barry- 
more. 


THE CHILDREN’S PLAYERS are pre- 
senting Lady Gregory’s Golden Ap- 
ple this month with their usual 
charm.—At the Heckscher. 























The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WorLD AND THE FaitH. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





CATHOLIC INDIANS OF MAINE 


N June, 1701, the first attempt at 
proselyting among the Catholic 
Indians of Maine was made by a 
delegation of Puritans from the 
state of Massachusetts, under the 
direction of Governor Stoughton. 
French Jesuits, Capuchins, and 
Recollect friars had, up to that 
time, accomplished wonderful re- 
sults among the aborigines, and the 
manifold results of their instruc- 
tion was brought forcibly to the at- 
tention of the colonial commission- 
ers when, in the month of June, 
1701, they assembled under a tent 
at Casco Bay, Maine, to tempt the 
erstwhile wily Abenakis and Pe- 
nobscots to come under the English 
banner, with the accompanying pro- 
fession of faith in the established 
Congregational Church. 

Military bands, commissioners 
and other ambassadors, accompa- 
nied with powder and ball, had 
made several incursions, at inter- 
vals, before this period. They di- 
rected their leaden ammunition es- 
pecially at the black-robed friars in 
the woods and the clearings. But 
they proved elusive marks. Of 


course, the Indian catechumens and 
converts were quick to resent these 
attempts to kill their instructors, 
whom they venerated as their own. 
The English colonist-soldiers, led 
on by their unwary officers, were 
met with force, and came out sec- 
ond best in almost every encounter 
and attack on the Indian strong- 
holds on the Penobscot and Kenne- 
bec rivers and in the wilds of the 
Abenaki retreats. 

As a result, Governor Stoughton, 
and his Puritan counselors in Bos- 
ton, impelled by the urgent de- 
mands of the Maine and New 
Hampshire frontier settlements, 
sued for peace and unanimity— 
with the accompanying proffer of 
coming under the religious banner 
of the state church. The matter 
was brought to a head at a meeting 
with the assembled chiefs “under a 
tent Spread in ye woods.” Four 
commissioners from Massachusetts 
were present that June morning— 
Phillips, Townsend, Byfield and 
Nelson. And the pompous attitude 
of the commissioners was matched 
by the assembled chiefs. At an ap- 
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propriate moment, the commission- 
ers presented twelve articles for 
discussion. It was a league of na- 
tions in miniature. The French 
were left out for obvious reasons. 
The twelfth and last article pro- 
posed for the consideration of the 
conference was as follows: 


“That we are, in an Especiall 
manner, directed to invite you into 
a Union w’th us in the true Xtian 
Religion, separated from those fool- 
ish Superstitions and plaine Idola- 
tries w’th which the Roman Catho- 
licks, & Especially the Jesuits and 
Missionaries haue Corrupted it. To 
which intent, we are to offer you the 
Assistance of teachers for y’r in- 
struction, in like manner as is prac- 
tised amongst those Indians who 
live amongst us, of whom great 
numbers have happily recd and liue 
in the faith of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, in which great undertakeing 
we shall Expect nothing more on 
ye parts than ye Good treatment of 
those Ministers whome we shall any 
time Send amongst You.” (Cf. Mass. 
Archives. ) 


According to the account in the 
Massachusetts Archives (Vol. 30, p. 
164) the reply of the Indians to this 
cunning proffer was as follows: 


“It much surpriseth us that you 
should propose any thing of reli- 
gion to us, for we did not think any 
thing of that nature would have 
been mentioned, furthermore, noth- 
ing of that nature was mentioned 
when ye peace was concluded be- 
tween all nations—furthermore, the 
English formerly neglected to in- 
struct us in religion, wch, if they 
had then offered it to us, we should 
have embraced it and Detested [?] 
the religion wch we now profess, 


but now being instructed by the 
french we have promissed to be 
true to God in our Religion, and it 
is this we profess to Stand by.” 
([bid.) 


This unexpected answer was a 
severe blow to the religious conceit 
of the four now baffled commission- 
ers from Massachusetts. Affronted 
sorely, they went back to Boston, 
and made their report to Governor 
Stoughton and his deputies. Of 
course, there was considerable dis- 
satisfaction in the old province 
house at the rebuff. As if to add to 
the Governor’s dissatisfaction, in 
the year following, there were sev- 
eral depredations, led on by volatile 
French enthusiasts and rum-fired 
Indian troublemakers against the 
border settlements, and the English, 
Irish, and Scotch colonists rallied 
together for mutual protection. 

Three years later, in 1704-5, expe- 
ditions were sent out by Governor 
Dudley, the main object of which 
was to destroy the Catholic mission 
stations. All of those along the Pe- 
nobscot and Kennebec were rav- 
aged, and wigwams were burnt. 
In 1722, another expedition was 
sent out with special orders to burn 
the little Catholic mission church 
on the Kennebec, and to lay waste 
all mission property. The expedi- 
tion raided Norridgewock, but Fa- 
ther Rale, the Catholic shepherd of 
the devout little flock of Abenakis 
there, escaped into the woods. The 
ravagers laid waste the little settle- 
ment. 

Finally, on the 23d of August, 
1724, the Massachusetts forces, aid- 
ed by recalcitrant Indians from the 
Kennebec, sacked Norridgewock 
again, killed Father Rale and many 
of his little flock, dispersed the rest, 
and laid waste the village and the 

















chapel which stood at a prominent 
point. 

Fifty years later, despite bigotry 
and continual harassing by their 
uncharitable neighbors, the Abe- 
nakis still adhered to the Faith 
taught by the saintly French Jes- 
uits, Recollects and Sulpicians. On 
April 19, 1775, the Massachusetts 
colonists threw off the galling yoke 
of their English oppressors at Lex- 
ington and Concord. The shots from 
those conflicts were reéchoed in the 
wilds and clearings of Maine, even 
to the banks of the St. Croix. Fired 
by the same enthusiasm which ani- 
mated the white colonists, the Abe- 
nakis and the Penobscots joined the 
colonial militia companies. All re- 
ligious persecution was put aside 
for the time being. The Massa- 
chusetts white fathers and mentors 
had learned a lesson, driven home 
by the martyred missionaries of the 
century previous. In this, the gen- 
eral hour of trouble, the religious 
atmosphere had so far cleared that 
the Massachusetts Council desired 
to furnish the Abenakis with a 
priest! But, at this stormy period, 
Catholic priests were as scarce as 
the proverbial hen’s teeth! At the 
close of the war (1775-1783), Rev. 
Father Ciquard, a Sulpician, was 
sent to Oldtown, Maine. He re- 
mained there until 1794, when he 
went to Fredericton, N. B. 

Which brings us to the close of 
the eighteenth century, and the be- 
ginning of the Catholic era of prog- 
ress in America, especially in the 
settlements along the Atlantic coast. 

On the 20th of August, 1792, 
there arrived in Boston, Rev. Fran- 
cis Antony Matignon, a young 
French priest, who had been forced 
to flee from his native country, 
France, as the result of the French 
Revolution. -His arrival was timely. 
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The Mother Church was striving 
hard to gain a foothold in the old 
town by the Charles. Three priests, 
of varied ability, had come and 
gone. But Father Matignon, “by 
his great eloquence, piety, and win- 
ning courtesy,” made a success of 
the new pastorate. In 1796, he in- 
vited his old friend, Rev. John Louis 
de Cheverus, then in exile in Eng- 
land, to Boston, to help him and, to 
his great joy, the call was heeded. 


“The Abbé Cheverus arrived in 
Boston the same year, in October. 
He remained until 1797 (July) when 
he went to Maine at Bishop John 
Carroll’s request, to visit the de- 
serted Indian missions. On the 
way, he visited the scattered Cath- 
olics between Boston and the Pe- 
nobscot Bay.” (Thomas F. Meehan, 
in The Catholic Encyclopedia.) 


In 1798—a year pregnant with 
unusual events in the civilized 
world—the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives inaugurated an 
epoch in the history of Catholic 
teaching in these United States. On 
June 29th, that year, they resolved 
at their regular session in Boston 


“that therebe, and hereby is ap- 
propriated (on the petition of Fran- 
cis Antony Maiignon, Minister of 
the Catholick Church in Boston) for 
the support of a Teacher of religion 
& morality among the Indians, of 
the tribes of Penobscot and Passa- 
maquoddy, a sum not exceeding 
two hundred dollars per annum, 
until the further order of the Gen- 
eral Court: The same to be paid out 
of the publick Treasury, to such 
Teacher as shall produce satisfac- 
tory evidence, to the Supreme Exec- 
utive, of his good moral & political 
character & of his having faithfully 
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performed the duty aforesaid, for 
the time he shall have been em- 
ployed, and actually resided among 
the said Indians.” 


The teacher who fulfilled the above 
exacting conditions, was Rev. John 
Louis de Cheverus, mentioned pre- 
viously (afterwards Boston’s first 
bishop). 

As far as can be learned, this was 
the first resolve passed by a state 
assembly in these United States to 
provide a teacher and a salary for 
Catholic Indians. In the Revolu- 
tionary War, these Catholic Indians 
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had “done their bit” (to use up-to- 
date parlance). The above was a 
fitting recognition of their services, 
and a token of Massachusetts ap- 
preciation. Here again, was the di- 
rect reward of the work of Druil- 
lettes, Rale, Ciquard, Matignon, 
Cheverus and their noble following. 
To-day, the religion of the Fa- 
thers lives among the descendants 
of the Indian tribes of Maine; and 
the emigrations of Irish, Scotch, and 
French, from the seventeenth cen- 
tury to the present, have added 
largely to the True Fold of Christ! 
GeEorGE F. O’DwYeEr. 


- 
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THE NATIVE ART OF ESKIMO CHILDREN 


TORIES of Eskimo children are 
always interesting to children 

of other countries. There is some- 
thing very fascinating in pictures of 
igloos, kyaks, and dog-trains, and 
the Eskimo in their native dress are 
very picturesque. When we think 
of Eskimo children it is usually in 
their out-of-door costumes, sur- 
rounded by ice and snow, throwing 
harpoons, or wearing snowshoes, or 
driving dog teams; seldom or ever 
have we thought of them occupied 
in making beautiful designs in bead 
work upon the skins of moose or 
deer, which have been prepared by 
their elders for this purpose, and 
which will be used as garments for 
some festive occasion. That Eski- 
mo children are both skilled and ar- 
tistic has been shown very recently 
by Rev. Father Bernard R. Hub- 
bard, S.J., “the Glacier Priest,” who 
has come back from a long visit in 
Alaska, and for whom the Eskimo 
children of Holy Cross Mission have 
made a very beautifully embroid- 
ered jacket of moose skin. 





The entire coat is outlined in 
black and steel beads, and over its 
surface it is decorated with pic- 
tures of the various objects typical 
of life among the Eskimos. The 
collar of the coat bears upon its 
right point a lovely little robin in 
colored beads, and on its left a 
dainty snowbird; both are perched 
on branches and are charmingly 
lifelike in color and in form. 

On the right front of the coat is 
an igloo done in black and white, 
with an Eskimo standing beside it 
holding a long black spear tipped 
with steel; his clothing is worked 
in brown beads, his parkah is white 
and his face cleverly made with 
black beads for eyes, a little red 
mouth, and a nose of a shaped 
white bead. On the left front is em- 
broidered an Eskimo in a kyak 
spearing a salmon. The kyak is 
done in black beads and is very 
graceful in form, with brown pad- 
dle, and orange club, and the Eski- 
mo, who is standing, is clothed in 
yellow and brandishes a steel tipped 














spear. Mountains outlined in steel- 
green and iridescent beads form 
the background, and the water is 
done in blue beads in waves. A 
deep pocket with a fringed flap, 
ornaments each side of the coat; on 
the flap, the wild flower of Alaska 
and also of the Alps, the edelweiss, 
is embroidered in white with green 
leaves, and on the right pocket is an 
Eskimo stove in black, the fire viv- 
idly shown in flame-colored beads, 
with mauve and white beads typi- 
fying smoke. The left pocket bears 
a design of an Eskimo cache worked 
in black and white beads. The 
shoulders of the coat are fringed, 
the fringe also trimming the yoke 
effect across the back. On the left 
coat sleeve is a cross of silver beads 
outlined in black, symbolic of Holy 
Cross, and surmounting sprays of 
the Alaskan State flower, the for- 
get-me-not, lovely in its brilliant 
blue with pink center and green 
leaves. The cuff outlined above and 
below in black and steel beads, 
bears a design of a salmon with 
steel-blue and silver scales. The 
scales are cleverly made by over- 
lapping of beads. On the right cuff 
is worked an Alaska seal. 

On the back of the yoke, emerg- 
ing from a little grove of pines is 
seen a brown deer with white face 
and grayish green antlers, while 
facing it from the other side comes 
a brown bear, solidly worked in 
cinnamon colored beads, with black 
nose and claws, and a tall tree form- 
ing its background. Below the yoke 
and across the entire back of the 
coat, is outlined a mountain range 
of snowcapped peaks with the vol- 
cano “Aniakchak” in eruption, in 
the center. The volcano is em- 
broidered in steel-gray beads, with 
white smoke in white beads issuing 
from its very realistic top. 
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In the foreground is Father Hub- 
bard himself, in brown costume 
trimmed with white and touches of 
red, brandishing a long black whip 
over his train of eight dogs har- 
nessed in pairs, and following the 
very alert leader. The sleigh is 
worked in brown beads with the 
cargo done up in white, laced firmly 
in place with brown thongs. The 
dogs are shown with their various 
characteristics and peculiarities of 
color and form, tawny brown with 
tail erect; black and brown with 
head held high; black with white 
tipped tail; brown with curly tail; 
a yellow dog with a twisted tail; a 
black dog with a bushy tail; one 
with tail held like a standard; the 
leader, a white dog with black head 
and black spot on his side, with 
head down, body bent, tail lowered 
and portraying great strength and 
speed. The collars and harness are 
made in brown beads; the ground 
outlined in white gives the idea of 
the snowy trail, and the whole 
group is moving forward with grace 
and dispatch. 

The coat is curved without much 
fulness, into a broad belt, outlined 
above and below in black and sil- 
ver, and bearing in the center in 
lovely scroll design in three groups, 
the wild rose of Alaska, with pink 
buds and green leaves, the scroll 
design in the background is of black 
and silver beads. Three full-blown 
roses in each of these three groups 
are worked in pink beads, prettily 
shaded to the center of yellow. The 
coat is unlined save for the belt, and 
was made by the children of Holy 
Cross Mission, after a design by 
Sister Mary Gustave, of the Sisters 
of St. Ann, who have been in Alaska 
since 1888 teaching the Eskimo and 
Indian children. It is a very beau- 
tiful and artistic piece of embroid- 
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ery, and the more wonderful for 
having been made by children and 
upon such heavy material as moose 
skin. Nota stitch is to be seen, and 
the children were at work at their 
task for 900 hours. 

Father Hubbard who is a scien- 
tist, and who goes to Alaska to learn 
all he can of volcanoes and glaciers, 
will wear this jacket when he gives 
his lectures and shows the many re- 
markable and interesting moving 
pictures he has taken of life in 


Alaska, mountain climbing, jour- 
neying by dog train, aéroplane, and 
on foot, for he has already traveled 
4,000 miles by plane, 1,600 miles by 
dog-train, and 350 miles on foot. He 
is going back to Alaska early next 
year to learn more from the vol- 
canoes and glaciers, then he will 
write new textbooks for students of 
geology, at his home in the Univer- 
sity of Santa Clara, California. 


FRANCES Epss-CaNaVaANn. 
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INTELLECTUAL MIRRORS 


“We seldom encounter anywhere 
other than warped intellects,” said 
Arnaud in the seventeenth century. 
What would he say now? 

What is a warped intellect? Ba- 
con defines it very happily: “It is a 
mirror without symmetry, irregu- 
lar, in the beams of the sun.” Jou- 
bert uses the same figure in regard 
to one of our more excessive think- 
ers: “Thomas has a concave head; 
it exaggerates and enlarges every- 
thing which it reflects.” Now, just 
as crooked mirrors deform every 
image, so a warped intellect distorts 
the data which might raise it to the 
heights of truth. This one-sided in- 
telligence falsifies the truth which 
strikes it; it is addressed in words 
of truth, it hears falsehood; beauty 
and sublimity are held up before it, 
it sees only deformity. This may 
be accounted for. Just as unsym- 
metrical surfaces are fantastic and 
distorted mirrors which falsify by 
their unevenly developed dimen- 
sions, so a warped intellect is a dis- 
proportionately developed intellect. 
For is not our weak understanding 
usually employed in the exclusive 
direction of one ruling passion, one 
fixed idea or supreme prejudice? 
Who is there whose intellectual 
mirror is a regular surface in every 
direction, spherical as the vault of 
heaven, or smooth as the mirror of 
the waters? 

Certainly the majority of minds 
are strange and distorted reflectors. 

Being thus formed, they can de- 
rive only error from the spectacle 
of visible things and of the inner ac- 


tions of the soul, and from that of 
human events. They gaze, and 
fancy that they see everything; 
they do see everything but the sum 
total and the proportions. It is 
thus that we observe the world, that 
we write history, and that we de- 
scribe mankind. It is thus that, day 
by day, we retrace present facts 
visible to every eye; and the tale is 
false. We do not deliberately lie, 
but we give everything factitious di- 
mensions, conformed to the desired 
effect. We enlarge what pleases us, 
and render imperceptible whatever 
offends. We are false, and we see 
things as we ourselves are. 

There is another natural infirm- 
ity of the reason, which is very ap- 
parent at the present time. Even 
those who think somewhat correct- 
ly, think but little and almost fruit- 
lessly, because they are isolated, be- 
cause each mind sees by itself 
alone; union and association of in- 
tellectual forces are yet to come. 
The confusion of tongues, the an- 
tagonism of sects, the subdivision of 
intellectual persons, and above all, 
the secret question at the bottom of 
every heart, “God or no god,” the 
question which divides mankind in- 
to two camps,—is anything more 
than this needed to keep apart those 
who think? The sphere of the in- 
tellectual world is still inhabited on 
the exterior, not at the centre, 
where all rays meet, but only on the 
surface, where all are divided: so 
that there are, in the world of sci- 
ence and of thought, regions divid- 
ed by space, subject to different 
heavens, speaking different lan- 
guages, and much more foreign to 
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one another than the various races 
of the earth. Each science is sur- 
rounded by a high wall, and so is 
every intellect. The unity of the 
human mind is less attained than 
that of the globe. 

If we would save religion, society 
and civilization, the first work to 
undertake is the restoration of pub- 
lic reason. We must re-establish in 
the minds of men a knowledge of 
and respect for reason and its laws, 
and the practice of these laws, logic. 
It must be known, for it has been 
forgotten, that there are both error 
and truth in the world, and that the 
one may be distinguished from the 
other; that there is a true method 
of human thinking,—that is to say, 
there are fixed principles and legiti- 
mate processes; that these princi- 
ples and processes have been prac- 
tised in all ages instinctively by 
many persons, and might have been 
so in a certain sense by all; that 
they were practised with some con- 
scientiousness and with admirable 
results by philosophical minds in 
every century; but that they were 
ignored and violated by the blind 
criticism and lawless practice of 
sophists in all ages; that the true 
philosophical method, without be- 
ing yet very completely defined, has 
nevertheless, in the course of ages, 
been determined and developed by 
the success of its applications and 
the even clearer sense of those great 
intellects who made use of it; but 
that there exists a false method and 
a sophistical process, which has 
never ceased to impede the advance 
of philosophy by its perturbing ac- 
tion, and that this power of contra- 
diction, ever increasing seems to 
borrow strength from the very prog- 
ress of truth... . 

Philosophy, a universal science, 
must come forth from its isolation 
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and look face to face at the special 
branches of science which regard 
philosophy with contempt. Phi- 
losophy, as a wise writer expresses 
it, must cross the boundary-line, en- 
ter the domain of science, and take 
possession of it. It is right that all 
these branches of science which 
philosophy created should be sub- 
ject to it; or rather, it is right that 
the human mind should cease to be 
divided into regions unknown each 
to the other, and that the various 
sciences should resume their nat- 
ural relations in the unity of phi- 
losophy. 

—A. Gratry, Guide to the Knowledge of God 
(Boston: Roberts Brothers), pp. 4-6. 


in, 
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BULWARK OR DYNAMO 


THERE seem to be four different 
ways in which an ordered common 
life can be maintained in a complex 
society which has questioned the 
authority of custom: by force, by 
wisdom, by morals, or by religion. 
Irresponsible force, which is an 
outrage on the human nature for 
which it exists, has never, and never 
will, outlast for long the tacit or ex- 
pressed approval of those who are 
forced. Wisdom presupposes an 
intellectual and moral development 
which can never be attained by the 
majority whom Christianity and 
democracy have once for all eman- 
cipated. Morality, by itself, can 
show you what you ought to do, if 
you are moral; it can never per- 
suade you to do it. Religion alone 
is left to support morality, and to 
clear the ground for wisdom. The 
only religion in the West that can 
still claim the allegiance of every 
kind of man is Catholicism, while 
the only moral basis of a political 
order that has still some value is 











the spirit of democracy. They alone 
cannot save us, but it is a real ques- 
tion whether we can be saved with- 
out them. Catholicism must once 
more be accepted as the only phi- 
losophy that can give an unassail- 
able foundation to the rights of per- 
sonality, which have been the mo- 
tive power of any real progress dur- 
ing the last three hundred years. 
The spirit of democracy, divorced 
from the romanticism, with which 
it is associated, the expression in 
politics of what was best in the “En- 
lightenment” must remain the 
means whereby the rigorism, aus- 
terity, and other-worldliness of Ca- 
tholicism as a religion can be hu- 
manised for the weaker brethren. 
There is no question of compromise 
with the Faith. The whole power 
of Catholicism comes from the fact 
that Catholics believe and do not 
merely hope; the moment doubt is 
thrown on any part of the essential 
teaching of the Church, Catholicism 
becomes Protestantism, and _ the 
first step is taken in the inevitable 
descent. But so long as there are 
real Catholics who believe, many 
of the benefits of Catholicism can 
spread to those who do not accept 
the full claims of the Church. It is 
in the influence which Catholicism 
can have on unbelievers, that its 
chief power in the immediate future 
is likely to lie. 

Catholicism is primarily a reli- 
gion, but its influence on the moral 
and cultural order has always 
spread far beyond its specific reli- 
gious appeal. Its religious appeal 
has grown stronger and stronger, so 
that its numbers are still increas- 
ing; but its influence on the trend 
of civilisation has steadily dimin- 
ished. Since the French Revolution 
it has centralised its authority, and 
strengthened its organisation, it has 
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taught the Faith, and it has main- 
tained, to the letter, its essential 
moral teaching, but it has counted 
for less and less in the factors that 
make up our culture. 

I have spoken .. . as if Catholi- 
cism were a negligible influence in 
the present world, and I doubt 
whether this assumption would be 
seriously challenged, despite the 
fact that the Catholic religion is as 
strong as ever. Why is it that the 
light of the Church once shone far 
beyond those who could benefit 
from it to the full, and that now it 
is shaded off? The answer lies 
partly in the fact that the darkness 
hates the light and the trend of 
modern progress has widened the 
gap between the Church and those 
who are our recognised leaders. 
But is there not some little truth in 
the accusation that Catholics have 
either been unable or unwilling to 
challenge modernism on its own 
ground and in terms of its own phi- 
losophy? Is not the present vigor- 
ous intellectual life of the Church 
in France a contrast with her pre- 
vious defensive attitude? It is the 
chief and proudest function of the 
Church to say “anathema” to er- 
ror, but is it not possible to com- 
bine the defence of Truth with a 
sympathetic understanding of the 
reason why so many are unable to 
accept it? In this country the two 
apologists for the Faith, who have 
perhaps, shed most light on non-be- 
lievers as well as on active oppo- 
nents have been a convert and a 
layman, Newman and Von Hiigel. 
Both were uncompromising, yet 
both were modernist in the sense of 
being in sympathy with all that was 
good in the modern outlook, even 
when that good was the result of a 
reaction against certain past atti- 
tudes of the Church. Is there not a 
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note of unwarranted fear in the 
average Catholic, and the apologist 
by profession? It would seem that 
the assaults of a popular philoso- 
phy, of an uncritical yet most im- 
pressive scientific advance, and of 
the determinism of the growing eco- 
nomic forces have caused Catholics 
to take shelter behind their own 
walls, maintaining their position 
and even attracting those who are 
looking for a refuge, so that the 
Church stands to-day in the public 
mind as a great fortress, impregna- 
ble in itself, yet hostile to the good 
outside it as well as the bad. 

If this is true, it is not difficult to 
understand why it is possible to 
read any newspaper, most learned, 
and all popular periodicals, and 
never meet a writer who takes any 
account of the millions who disbe- 
lieve the very premises he supposes 
every one takes for granted. There 
seems to be a note of confidence, an 
assumption that they have the fu- 
ture on their side, on the part of 
modern thinkers, which has little 
basis in the substance of their 
thoughts. It counts for a great deal 
in our world to know how to ad- 
vertise. 

I am writing these pages in the 
United States, and these thoughts 
are suggested by the paradox that 
must strike any traveller in that 
country. I believe that it is hardly 
an exaggeration to state that in the 
intellectual and cultural life of the 
country, Catholicism, despite its 
growing numbers, counts for very 
little. Year by year the youth of 
America passes through the num- 
berless Universities, where they are 
trained by teachers who, whether 
they are idealists, behaviourists, de- 
terminists, humanists, or anything 
at all, are filled with the enthusiasm 
of lately-acquired knowledge about 
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the future of their particular point 
of view. Catholicism constitutes no 
serious challenge to this great influ- 


ence. It is a thing intellectually, 
though not socially, apart. There 
is no prejudice, only indifference. 
Within its own walls it maintains 
its power and it can still attract 
those sympathetic outsiders who 
are revolted by the crudity of so 
much that passes for learning, but 
no one knows how many it loses in 
exchange. .. . 

We have seen that in the political 
order we are committed to the wis- 
dom, or rather commonsense, of the 
average man. Unless we can agree 
with the modern attempts to sacri- 
fice him to nothing — attempts 
which, in the long run, cannot be 
successful—we have to rely on his 
moral and religious insight. How- 
ever much we may despise the 
methods of a democracy which has 
lost its proper setting, however 
much we may deplore the modern 
ways of vote catching, the newspa- 
pers, the advertisements, the half- 
truths of politicians, the pre-digest- 
ed sixpenny culture—we have to re- 
member that it is but a corruption 
of what is not only good, but so long 
as we trust in humanity, inevitable. 
Each and every man is an “end in 
himself,” he has the right to count. 
There is nothing that can replace 
him except the authority of God, 
who has given him the personality 
which is the source of his rights, 
political as well as moral. The 
problem is to make him worthy of 
his political function. Somehow he 
has to be raised to the point of un- 
derstanding that his political free- 
dom and his rights are for a pur- 
pose, to develop his whole human 
nature by doing good and helping 
his neighbour to do the same. The 
more one looks about in order to 





find the means of achieving this, 
the more one realises that the task 
will be hopeless unless _ religion 
with its philosophy of the real 
meaning of life and death, is re- 
stored to some of its old influence 
—unless the philosophic abstrac- 
tion “the good” is realised to have 
its source in the concrete reality, 
God. And among the religions of 
the West, who can doubt that Ca- 
tholicism alone is capable of ob- 
taining the allegiance and sympa- 
thy of the modern man? Many are 
willing to accept its teaching, but 
the main hope of a stable political 
order and a right understanding of 
the ends of political life must lie, at 
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present, in the chance that not only 
will many accept the dogmatic 
teaching of the Church, but that 
many more will be persuaded that 
its contribution to the intellectual 
and moral outlook is at least as im- 
portant and as worthy to be exam- 
ined as that of any other authority, 
however modern and however con- 
fident. The beginning of a solution 
to our political problems lie not in 
this or that reform, this or that nos- 
trum, but in training each and 
every person to live up to the hu- 
manity and the Divinity that is in 
him. 

—From MICHAEL pe LA Bepoyénre, “The Drift 


of Democracy,” in Vital Realities. By permis- 
sion of The Macmillan Co., publishers. 














Foreign Periodicals 


LISTENING Books 


To-pay most of us, at least in the 
reception of our impressions and 
ideas, rely on visible signs; we are 
eye-sensitive. To help our memory 
and understanding, how often we 
ask: “Please let me have a look at 
it.” And how often we “make a 
note of it,” knowing very well that 
the note will in all probability never 
be used. A keen student will un- 
derline textbooks in coloured inks. 
A preacher will write out his ser- 
mons, not only because such labour 
arranges and clarifies his ideas, but 
because the writing out shows him 
the words and, by aiding his mem- 
ory renders him more articulate. . . . 

There can be little doubt, I think, 
that most of us remember and un- 
derstand what we read much more 
easily than what we hear, and that 
we have always done so from the 
time when as schoolboys we re- 
called the Latin declensions at the 
Oral by visualising the portion of 
the page on which they were 
printed. 

Why is this? Is it not because 
we have been obliged during the 
past few centuries to rely on the 
printed page for the recording and 
storing of knowledge: and since 
the invention of the printing press, 
has not the scholar who in olden 
days “sat at the feet of the master,” 
now to “read for his exam”? The 
Theology, Philosophy, Literature, 


Science, Song of the world have 
been recorded and accumulated in 
print, in terms of visible signs. A 
man is considered “educated” if he 


can read—that is, assimilate ideas 
from the printed word—and write 
—that is, express ideas by the writ- 
ten word. 

We have become by tradition, 
and I should almost venture to say 
by heredity, certainly by habit and 
education, readers and interpreters 
of visible signs—eye-sensitive. We 
superstitiously revere and exalt the 
printed word, and if we “see it in 
black and white,” we believe it. In 
consequence, many of us are driven 
to spectacles. 

But all this is being rapidly 
changed, principally by something 
which may prove as revolutionary 
as the printing press. 

In the first place, the whole world 
to-day is not reading, but listening. 
The telephone is becoming the al- 
most normal means of communica- 
tion. The art of letter-writing is 
passing. 

Broadcasting has affected the at- 
titude of the whole world towards 
music. We listen to our news; we 
listen to the lectures of our fore- 
most scientists; millions, day after 
day, listen to everything that can 
be listened to, from the song of the 
nightingale in Kent or a prizefight 
in Chicago, to Evensong at West- 
minster Abbey. The world is listen- 
ing-in. ... 

In addition to this radiation from 
the various transmitting centres, 
we have, in the gramophone, a sim- 
ple means of recording both music 
and the spoken word; we can sit 
down and listen to classical litera- 
ture as well as classical music. For 
example, instead of reading Bas- 
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sanio’s speech, Act 3, Scene 2, in 
The Merchant of Venice, we may, if 
we purchase the disc, listen to the 
intelligent interpretation of it by 
Mr. Basil Maine. Many other clas- 
sics have been recorded in the same 
way, as well as historic speeches, 
such as those given to inaugurate 
the Indian Round Table Conference, 
November 12th, 1930, and to open 
the Five-Power Naval Conference in 
the beginning of the same year; and 
famous political speeches by the 
late President Wilson, President 
Taft, Viscount Long and many 
others. 

The Dictaphone is a recorder of 
speech for commercial purposes. 
We may even purchase an inexpen- 
sive instrument for recording our 
own voices at home, or sending 
vocal Christmas greetings to our 
friends. 

What I wish particularly to em- 
phasise in giving these details is the 
momentous fact (though many 
would call it a_ tragedy) that, 
through the advent of Broadcasting 
and the mechanical recording of 
music and speech, the world is lis- 
tening intently and _ intensively. 
Those who know the homes, espe- 
cially of the poor and the middle- 
classes, will bear witness to this 
fact; they are not reading, they are 
listening. And the more they listen 
the less they desire to read. The 
two habits are in a large measure 
incompatible. That is why the 
loud-speaker and the mechanical 
reproduction of talks and lectures 
might easily become a menace to 
the student; it frequently destroys 
all taste for serious reading. 

But quite apart from the danger 
of the thing, this truth must ever 
be borne in mind—the more the 
world acquires the art of listening 
the more will it demand the audible 


sign of the recorded word, and be- 
come ear-sensitive. Already we 
have noticed indication of this in 
the way Broadcasting has influenced 
the quality and scope of the Gramo- 
phone, and, incidentally, the divi- 
dends of the Gramophone Com- 
panies. This influence is not due 
entirely to the advertising of rec- 
ords by the B.B.C., either directly 
or indirectly, but to the obvious 
truth that Broadcasting is peopling 
the world with listeners. Where is 
this development going to lead us? 
The scientific recording apparatus 
is daily being improved. In a few 
years’ time may we not have the 
recording and dramatisation of, 
shall we say, the entire play Othello 
in some compact form of sound 
books? May there not be libraries 
where we may obtain these books? 
Some simple electrical contrivance 
to reproduce them through a loud- 
speaker or earphones? Fiction, his- 
tory, science, drama, philosophy, 
correspondence-sound-lectures, and 
so on? It can be done. As there 
will be an ever-increasing demand, 
must it not be done? 

May not the business man of the 
future—say fifty years hence—re- 
tire of an evening to his darkened 
study to listen in the comfort of an 
armchair to his books; perhaps to 
hear the late Mr. Shaw read his own 
plays, or the late Mr. Chesterton re- 
cite his own poems, or the late Mr. 
Belloc vociferate his own drinking- 
songs? And woe betide the bairn 
who dared dispel the gloom by 
bringing in a lighted candle to wish 
Daddy “Good-night.” 

“How often have I told you, dear, 
not to make a light when Daddy is 
studying? You know how it gets 
on his nerves!” 


—FERDINAND VALENTINE, O.P., in Blackfriars 
(Oxford), February, 1932. 
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THE DISINTEGRATION OF MORALITY 


To the frequently-made remark 
that “Punch is not as good as it 
used to be,” the reply was once 
made: “No, it never was.” So, 
when we hear it said that the rising 
generation has not got the high 
moral standard that those who went 
before them had, we feel inclined 
to answer: “No rising generation 
ever had”—and particularly if we 
hear it from people who stoutly as- 
sert that when they were young the 
summer days were longer and the 
winters snowier. 

Nevertheless, even discounting a 
certain amount of pardonable prej- 
udice in the matter, there still re- 
mains some cause for concern. 
And the trouble is, not so much that 
individuals may go wrong, as some 
did even in the good old days, but 
that some of the very fundamental 
principles on which our civilization 
is based are now being violated or 
called into question—and that by 
an increasing number of people— 
and once a people shake off the 
guidance of long-accepted princi- 
ples there is no knowing how far 
they may wander. For now even 
the most fundamental things in re- 
ligious belief are being discarded; 
old accepted standards in conduct 
are being rejected; and people are 
abandoning hitherto accepted prin- 
ciples of ethics concerning the dig- 
nity of human personality and the 
position of the family in the State. 

Even the laws of thought are not 
rigidly adhered to, even by the phi- 
losophers. The older sceptics, for 
instance, might be sceptical, but 
they adhered to the principles of 
logic. If you asked them could 
parallel lines ever meet, they mod- 
estly said: “We do not know.” 


Pragmatism has now replaced that, 


and a modern philosopher is more 
likely to answer: “No. Not to-day, 
anyway.” ... 

In religious teaching and practice 
there is not, of course, in Protes- 
tant communities in Europe or 
America any fixed regulative norm. 
There being no one who can speak 
with authority saying that this is 
right and that is wrong, the masses 
of the people in these countries 
have disregarded more and more 
what used to be looked upon as the 
necessary pillars of our social 
structure. The leaders have fol- 
lowed behind, compromising ll 
along the line. Protestantism may 
be defined as Catholicism from 
which all the difficult parts have 
gradually been left out. The last 
compromise was at the Lambeth 
Conference last year, in the matter 
of birth control. Certain excusing 
causes are so far demanded. But 
once the principle, hitherto upheld 
by all the Churches, is broken down 
and compromise is begun, there is 
nothing now to check the process of 
making endless further excusing ex- 
ceptions... 

The most notable departure from 
Christian ideas is in the new con- 
ceptions of the institutions of mar- 
riage, the dignity of human per- 
sonality and the position of the 
family in the State. It is in these 
matters that our civilization will 
collapse, if it does collapse. Of 
marriage it can be said that outside 
the Catholic Church it is scarcely 
any longer regarded as a life-bind- 
ing contract based on a vow. Every- 
where the laws regulating marriage 
are getting more and more lax.... 

Accompanying this laxity in the 
matter of marriage, however, there 
is an increasing tendency in other 
respects to deny to the individual 
person his dignity and his rights. 











This is particularly so in indus- 
trialized communities, and it is al- 
ways the people who make up what 
is called the proletariat who are 
victimized. In England it is esti- 
mated that 96 per cent. of the peo- 
ple of the country possess, all to- 
gether, only 10 per cent. of the 
wealth of the country. It can easily 
be seen, therefore, how a few gen- 
erations of people who are entirely 
dependent on others for the work 
which means their sustenance, will 
gradually develop the slave mind. 
Combine this with a materialistic 
philosophy and ignorance of Cath- 
olic teaching, and we can see why 
the rights and the dignity of human 
personality are being in various 
ways less respected. Determinism, 
which used to be merely a theory in 
speculative philosophy, is now 
turned into a practical so-called sci- 
ence of criminology, which is more 
or less based on the assumption 
that a criminal is foredoomed to 
crime and is not responsible for 
er 

As to the status of the family, it 
used to be the unit of the State— 
the State being merely a collection 
of families, existing to protect fam- 
ilies, and to provide what they want 
as, for example, in war or in ex- 
cessive poverty arising out of un- 
employment. “If private resources 
do not suffice, it is the duty of the 
public authority to supply the in- 
sufficient forces of individual ef- 
fort.” But it is a different thing for 
the State to usurp the functions of 
the family. And that is precisely 
what modern States are doing— 
they are giving less and less consid- 
eration to the family as such. The 
individual, the wage earner, is be- 
coming the unit of the State. The 
child is now, not so much the child 
of the family as of the State. That 
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is the tendency everywhere, but, so 
far, this Marxian ideal is only fully 
arrived at in Russia... . 

The fact is that modern govern- 
ments take practically no account 
of Christian principles. In the days 
of the formation of European 
States, when the Church was a 
power in the land, and governments 
were Christian, laws were formed 
in accordance with Christian prin- 
ciples, whatever the moral lives of 
the individual lawmakers might 
have been. But now expediency is 
the only test. People do not care 
whether laws are unjust or unchris- 
tian unless they themselves are 
personally affected. In fact they 
will probably not know because the 
newspapers will only represent the 
point of view of a faction or, if they 
are big newspapers, the point of 
view of the rich, being dependent 
on the advertisements of the rich. 
It might safely be said that no Bill 
would be prevented becoming law 
in England or the U. S. A. on the 
score of its violating a Christian 
principle, if such a law was in the 
interests of the plutocracy. 

Mr. Douglas Jerrold, in that ex- 
cellent review which he edits (The 
English Review, June, 1931), says: 
“The civilized social order rests on 
three indefeasible principles: the 
integrity of the family, the secular 
authority of governments, and the 
primacy of the spiritual in the 
world order.” It would seem that 
all three are failing us. The civili- 
zation which we have known in Eu- 
rope is showing definite signs of 
breaking up. There is no conscious 
aim to destroy it—except on the 
part of Soviet propagandists. But 
it is simply being deserted by peo- 
ple who have lost the faith. They 
are consoled by the idea that there 
is some vague thing called “prog- 
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ress” in action. Call a thing “mod- 
ern” and it pleases everybody. Top- 
heavy capitalism is called “rational- 
ization,” private property is such a 
good thing that five men are grasp- 
ing at the private property of five 
hundred; and what used to be con- 
demned as greed is now encouraged 
as “enterprise.” People who are 
tied hand and foot to an employer, 
and may even in certain circum- 
stances be denied the right to mar- 
ry, are told that they have every 
reason to be pleased with the prog- 
ress of civilization because they can 
get a gramophone on the instalment 
system.... 


If our people are now, as a result 
of the greater diffusion of educa- 
tion, becoming intellectually more 
stimulated and more receptive of 
new ideas, it would be a tragedy to 
allow the wrong people to be their 
teachers. It is the Church that has 
moulded European thought and the 
European culture in which we 
share. And it is only the Church 
(though not necessarily only the 
clergy) which can supply the teach- 
ing in ethics, social matters and his- 
tory, by which we can hold on to 
that culture. 


—James MacLoucuuin, in The Irish Eccle- 
siastical Record (Dublin), February, 1932. 

















Editorial Comment 


N Harper’s for March the leading 
article, “Life, Death and the Un- 
believer,” is from the pen of Lillian 
Symes, who is introduced by the 
editor as “an able California jour- 
nalist and an expert collector and 
interpreter of facts.” Such talent 
is doubtless valuable in the lady’s 
vocation, but it seems hardly ger- 
mane to the formidable philosoph- 
ical and theological task she has 
made bold to attempt. Nor are we 
reassured when she 


Stop Think- presents her own 
ing and credentials: “In the 
Believe? matter of the nature 


of life and death and 

of man’s relation to the universe,” 
she says, “I have no positive convic- 
tions to offer as a substitute for any 
faith. Nor dol feel the need for any.” 
Would it be hypercritical to ask if 
a journalist and “collector of facts” 
is warranted in trespassing upon 
the territory of the metaphysician? 
The answer, I dare say, is that in 
the bright lexicon of the journalist 
there is no such word as trespass. 
As might be expected, there is in 
the article little illumination of the 
mystery of life and death. Light 
can hardly come from one who has 
no substitute for faith and desires 
none. But there is one sentence of 


Mrs. Symes’s which I confess did in-, 


terest me. She speaks of “the free- 
thinker who tiring of uncertainty 
seeks rest for his spirit in some 
creed which precludes the need 
for thinking.” Ignoring the impli- 
cation of intellectual cowardice in 
converts, I found myself wondering 
if stoppage of thought is not a psy- 
chological impossibility. Does the 


lady really imagine that a convert— 
or indeed anyone—can at will cut off 
the current of thought as one stops 
a stream of water by turning a tap? 
It’s a wonderful feat, if it can be 
done. Of course I do not deny that 
such things may be. We hear of 
physicians who flatten a patient’s 
lung and leave it in a state of col- 
lapse for a period of time: of Ori- 
ental fakirs who perform wonders 
in the line of suspended animation: 
of alligators that stop breathing for 
six months during hibernation, and 
it is commonly alleged that most 
men unconsciously shut off one lobe 
of their brains. That last fact of 
course seems not so strange: in fact 
we should not be astonished to learn 
that a good many persons never use 
either lobe. But in spite of these 
wonders of natural history it strikes 
me as only dubiously probable that 
one can at will effect permanent at- 
rophy of the mind by the simple 
process of taking up religion. 

What a boon it would have been, 
for example, to Lord Byron. The 
poor fellow seems to have been tor- 
tured by thought. He ran away 
from London and pursued his pil- 
grimage from one land to another, 
attempting to give the slip to that 
too active brain of his. He was 
goaded by the gadfly that bade him 
nor sit, nor stand but go! But he 
couldn’t escape. 


“What exile from himself can flee? 
To zones though more and more 
remote, 
Still, still pursues where’er I be, 
The blight of life,—the demon 
thought.” 
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Like another poet, Francis Thomp- 
son, who “fled [God] down the 
nights and down the days,” Byron 
fled from himself. But his mind, 
like Thompson’s God “with unhur- 
rying chase, and unperturbéd pace, 
followed, followed after.” 

Yet Byron, who of course was 
Childe Harold, knew many a mon- 
astery. So why didn’t he quietly 
steal into one—say the picturesque 
one at Mount Athos in his beloved 
Greece—bar the gate behind him 
and shut himself out, so to speak, 
by shutting himself in? 

Yet another poet, Sidney Lanier, 
seems to have contemplated the 
possibility of separating from one- 
self. He apostrophizes his era: 


“O Age that half believ’st thou half 

believ’st, 

Half doubt’st the substance of 
thine own half doubt, 

And, half perceiving that thou half 
perceiv’st, 

Stand’st at thy temple door, heart 
in, head out!” 


The poetry is none too good, the 


anatomical suggestion is slightly 

absurd and the di- 
Suicidal chotomy I fear is 
Dichotomy either impossible or 


suicidal. Where the 
heart goes the head goes. One can- 
not lock up his heart in the cloister 
and leave his head outside the 
grille. If he could, he would cer- 
tainly suffer the anguish of a divid- 
ed personality. 
No one knows that better than 
monks and nuns. One who “enters 


religion” with the emotions only 
while the intellect remains uncon- 
vinced does not remain long, and 
even though his noviceship be brief 
he endures the agony of the 
damned. 


“Heaven is where the 
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heart is” only if the heart and the 
head be together. His superiors de- 
tect what is going on and they 
promptly tell him “This is no place 
for you. You are only half here. 
You had better go back where you 
can get yourself together again.” 

All monastic literature is replete 
with such warnings as these: There 
is no order so holy, nor place so re- 
tired where one may escape the 
trials of the mind. We cannot con- 
quer by flight alone. The habit and 
the tonsure make but little differ- 
ence. If thou thinkest to flee tribu- 
lation by entering the cloister, thou 
shalt find therein what thou hast 
left—and worse. What thou art 
that thou art, in the monastery or 
out. 


S in the monastery so in the 
Church. If a man enter the 
Church to escape himself or to 
elude his own mind, he is soon dis- 


illusioned. In that 

case it would be Thought 
cruel and ironical to Controlled 
cite him as one who But Not 
has obtained peace Impeded 


by the suppression 

of thought. They know little, there- 
fore, of psychology and less of reli- 
gion who talk with facile assurance 
of the “freethinker who tiring of 
uncertainty seeks rest for his spirit 
in some creed which precludes the 
need for thinking.” It can’t be 
done. 

Living as we do in an atmosphere 
saturated with unbelief it would be 
a miracle if we never were bothered 
with thoughts against faith. We 
do not expect immunity from them. 
We are counseled not to try to abol- 
ish them (thought cannot be “abol- 
ished”: spiritus ubi vult spirat) but 
we do expect to control thought, 
correct it, prevent it from running 
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wild. Thought is a river which nor- 
mally flows along calmly. But if 
thought be so full that it overflows 
its banks no great harm needs be 


done. The land is flooded and fer- 
tilized and the water finally comes 
back into its proper channel. If 
there be from time to time a del- 
uge of thought, as for example 
when Greco-Roman paganism burst 
over the Italian peninsula in the 
days of the Renaissance, or “Mod- 
ernism” threatened to inundate all 
Christendom, the waters as in the 
days of Noah finally subside. In 
this orderly universe the rivers are 
not always on the rampage, the 
oceans don’t drown the continents. 
We live in a cosmos not in a chaos. 


RS. SYMES’S article set me 
a-pondering over another psy- 
chological problem. She seems to 
say not so much that converts stop 
thinking after they come into the 
Church but that they stop thinking 
that they may come in. The motive 
that prompts them to come in is the 
desire to stop thinking. I ask, how 
can an agnostic know so much 
about the interior of men’s minds? 
“Who knoweth the mind of man 
save the spirit of a man that is in 
him?” Even a dogmatist might 
hesitate to pronounce upon so rec- 
ondite a matter as human motives. 
Solomon, who had a pretty good 
conceit of himself, confessed that 
“there be three things which are 
too wonderful for me and the fourth 
I am utterly ignorant of; the way of 
an eagle in the air, the way of a 
serpent upon a rock, the way of a 
ship in the midst of the sea, and the 
way of a man in his youth.” If he 


had lived in our introspective and 
psychological age I think he might 
have added a fifth: “the way of a 
man with his own mind.” 
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But there is no hiding anything 
from these modern journalists. A 
Parisian paper entitles itself jocose- 
ly “Je Sais Tout.” Any one of our 
American papers might carry that 
caption. And indeed they have an 
uncanny talent for nosing out se- 
crets. They tell with the most 
amazing assurance what goes on 
behind the walls of any man’s 
home. But can they also pierce the 
impenetrable walls of the mind? It 
does seem a little extreme. True, 
as we have seen, the biograph- 
ical note in Harper’s informs the 
reader that Mrs. Symes is “an ex- 
pert collector and interpreter of 
facts. But does that mean that the 
facts which she so expertly ferrets 
out are mental facts? Journalists, 
as we all know, are the chief spies 
and snoopers of our 
times. But do they The Ultimate 
claim to read the in Reportorial 
mind? Has Mrs. Technique 
Symes, for example, 
so far perfected the technique of 
fact-finding that she can tell why 
converts are converted? William 
James—or was it Hugo Miinsterberg 
—used to speak of “the hidden pow- 
ers of men,” hidden (I think he 
meant) even from the men who 
have them. But still deeper down 
in the unconscious are the hidden 
motives of men. It’s a shrewd man 
that can detect his own motives. 
How amazing then must be the 
penetration of one who can read the 
motives of others. If Mrs. Symes 
can do that little thing, I should say 
with due regard to the nobility of 
her present profession that she is 
wasting her time in journalism. Her 
place is in a chair of psychology at 
some great university. Backed with 
the prestige of Harvard or Pennsyl- 
vania or Johns Hopkins, a mind- 
reader (not a vaudeville magician, 
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but a bona fide revealer of hidden 
thoughts and motives) would quick- 
ly dim the fame of William James 
or Sigmund Freud, or even John B. 
Watson. 


AM not prepared to deny that cer- 
tain converts may have confessed 

to the suicide of thought. I cannot 
claim that my reading in the auto- 
biography of conversion has been 
absolutely comprehensive. Here 
and there a volume may have es- 
caped me in which a convert writes 
after the manner of 


Mind a patent medicine 
Reading testimonial, “Before 
Scientifically I took up religion I 
Established? was greatly both- 


ered with thinking, 
but since I joined your creed I have 
never thought again.” Doubtless 
Mrs. Symes with her superior tal- 
ent for fact-finding has come upon 
some such confessions. But it 
would take a great many of them 
to justify the induction that con- 
verts take up a creed because they 
are weary and wish to stop think- 
ing. No accurate logician would 
draw such a conclusion except 
from a multitude of instances. I 
fear the multitude cannot be pro- 
duced. 


DUT now let us say in all serious- 

ness that no psychologist, be he 
Freud, or James, or Symes, can un- 
lock the cryptic chambers of the 
mind. “Secretum meum_ mihi,” 
says Newman—whom I hope we 
may cite as a good example of con- 
version. In that masterpiece of 


psychological penetration and self- 
revelation, the Apologia Pro Vita 
Sua, he set himself to do with infi- 
nite pain what a careless journalist 
offers to do for him with ease and 
nonchalance. 


With pitiless sincer- 
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ity and untold anguish he probed 
and diagnosed his own mind and 
soul, and steeled himself to exhibit 
to the world the inner process of 
his conversion, as the only adequate 
answer to an attack that had been 
made upon his intellectual integrity. 

The passage in which he records 
that determination is one of the 
most poignant bits of literature in 
our language. Not only for its own 
eloquence but for its aptness to this 
little editorial dissertation on the 
motives of converts, I ask leave to 
submit it. 

Dr. Kingsley had asked, “What 
then does Dr. Newman mean?” 
“He asks,” says Newman, “what 
I mean; not about my words, not 
about my arguments, not about 
my actions, as his 
ultimate point, but 
about that living in- 
telligence, by which 
I write, and argue, and act. He asks 
about my mind and its beliefs and 
its sentiments; and he shall be an- 
swered; not for his own sake, but 
for mine, for the sake of the reli- 
gion which I profess, and of the 
priesthood in which I am unworth- 
ily included, and of my friends and 
of my foes, and of that general pub- 
lic which consists of neither one nor 
the other, but of well-wishers, lov- 
ers of fair play, sceptical cross- 
questioners, interested inquirers, 
curious lookers-on, and _ simple 
strangers, unconcerned yet not 
careless about the issue,—for the 
sake of all these he shall be an- 
swered. 

“My perplexity had not lasted 
half an hour. I recognized what I 
had to do, though I shrank from 
both the task and the exposure 
which it would entail. I must, I 
said, give the true key to my whole 
life; I must show what I am, that it 


The Analysis 
of a Mind 

















may be seen what I am not, and 
that the phantom may be extin- 
guished which gibbers instead of 
me. I wish to be known as a living 
man, and not as a scarecrow which 
is dressed up in my clothes. .. . I 
will draw out, as far as may be, the 
history of my mind; I will state the 
point at which I began, in what ex- 
ternal suggestion or accident each 
opinion had its rise, how far and 
how they developed from within, 
how they grew, were modified, were 
combined, were in collision with 
each other, and were changed; 
again how I conducted myself to- 
wards them, and how, and how far, 
and for how long a time, I thought 
I could hold them consistently with 
the ecclesiastical engagements 
which I had made and with the po- 
sition which I held. I must show, 
—what is the very truth,—that the 
doctrines which I held, and have 
held for so many years, have been 
taught me (speaking humanly) 
partly by the suggestions of Protes- 
tant friends, partly by the teaching 
of books, and partly by the action 
of my own mind: and thus I shall 
account for that phenomenon which 
to so many seems so wonderful, 
that I should have left ‘my kindred 
and my father’s house’ for a Church 
from which once I turned away 
with dread ;—so wonderful to them! 
as if forsooth a Religion which has 
flourished through so many ages, 
among so many nations, amid such 
varieties of social life, in such con- 
trary classes and conditions of men, 
and after so many revolutions, po- 
litical and civil, could not subdue 
the reason and overcome the heart, 
without the aid of fraud in the 
process and the sophistries of the 
schools.” 

The consequence of that resolu- 
tion, it need hardly be said, was the 
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writing of one of the world’s mas- 
terpieces of autobiographical liter- 


ature. If it be possible that certain 
readers have sought and found in 
the Apologia only its literary power 
and beauty, the sweet but austere 
rhythm of Newman’s prose style, it 
would be even more to their advan- 
tage to read it again for evidence of 
the fact that at least one great mind 
did not cease to function freely aft- 
er accepting faith, but that conver- 
sion in this case was due, under 
God, to such close, clean, thorough 
thinking as is quite beyond the ca- 
pacity of unbelievers. 


|’ by chance Mrs. Symes accepts 
this suggestion that she read 
Newman as a corrective for the easy 
fallacy into which she has fallen, 
I hope she will continue with The 
Development of Christian Doctrine, 
in which Newman applied the prin- 
ciple of organic evo- 

lution to theology Study a Little 
some years before and be Silent 
the publication of 

Darwin’s application of the same 
principle to the Genesis of Spe- 
cies; and if she feels ready for 
some stiff reading, The Grammar 
of Assent, an epochmaking study 
in the relation of psychology to 
theology. 


UT after all how can these pseu- 
do-agnostic dogmatists appre- 
ciate the soul-searching, mind-prob- 
ing process that leads to conver- 
sion? Or for that matter, how can 
any man pretend to know the in- 
tricacies of another man’s thought? 
Quite apart from controversy, the 
study of the hidden depths of hu- 
man consciousness seems to me to 
be one of the most fascinating and 
most difficult that a man can under- 
And it would seem desirable 


take. 
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that in this study a man should 
commence with the investigation of 
his own mind. Psychology like 
charity should begin at home, and 
the first result of such a study 
would be a conviction that the mind 
of man is almost as inscrutable as 
the mind of God. Once that con- 
viction is attained, no one will feel 
like dogmatizing about his neigh- 
bor’s hidden motives. A monastic 
document, The Following of Christ, 
after detailing the puzzles that be- 
set the mind from the contempla- 
tion of the world and of one’s fel- 
low man, says, “And what is more 
thou shalt often be a puzzle to thy- 
self.” 


DARE the surmise that there is 
more hard, close, fearless, pene- 
trating thinking in the cloister (the 
cloister of walls and gates and 
grilles or the cloister of the mind of 
the believer) than is to be found in 
any rendezvous of “free” thought. 
A Kempis elsewhere says, “A pure 
mind  penetrateth heaven and 
earth.” Those who penetrate 
heaven and earth are not so likely 
to be blind to the devious ways of 
their own minds as those who live 
an extraverted life in a mad world. 
And, may I add without being in- 
vidious, that the one least likely to 
read the riddle of the universe and 
of the human soul, is the one who 
is occupied every day with the 
phantasmagoria of events that 
make up the crazy world of modern 
journalism. 


MONG those who know the his- 
tory of human thought it is 
notorious that the boldest, hardiest 
thinking of the last seven centuries 
is to be found in Thomas Aquinas. 
That monk in his monastery cell 
went plunging into the depths of 
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the mind of man and of God. True, 
he had inherited, not discovered, 
the faith he so daringly rational- 
ized. But what does it matter how 


he came by it? The important fact 
is that he submitted the divine reve- 
lation to a most fierce scrutiny. His 
logic is relentless, merciless, one 
might say sacrilegious were it not 
that Aquinas’s sense of reverence 
equals his bold determination to 
uncover the heart of all mystery. 
It is probably true to say that not 
one in a thousand of those who dis- 
miss him as “monastic” or “medi- 
eval” has read him. To read the 
Summa Theologica will never be- 
come as popular a pastime as the 
reading of the fluent and fanciful 
“Outlines” of this and of that which 
now abound in the 


bookshops and in The Boldest 
the boudoirs of Thinker of 
“movie” queens. To Them All 


read St. Thomas one 

must dig in and hold on. And who, 
pray, is willing nowadays to give so 
much attention to a medieval work? 
Mind you, I am not now concerned 
with the quality of the Thomistic 
philosophy, the validity of the men- 
tal processes of the Angel of the 
Schools. The point I aim at—say, 
if you will, strain at—is that hard 
thinking is done by believers. And 
furthermore, that in this thinking 
neither God nor man, neither heav- 
en nor earth is considered immune 
to investigation. Even if the typi- 
cal lackadaisical modern reader 
dare not tackle the huge Summa, 
he might at least open it at the first 
page and read a few of the first 
lines. If he does, he will be 
shocked into attention by a sentence 
that appears close to the com- 
mencement of that great work. 
Like the crack of a whip across the 
face comes the sentence: Videtur 
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quod Deus non sit. “It seems that 
there is no God!” And thereupon 
St. Thomas gives clearly, succinct- 
ly the reasons why it seems there 
is no God, few but comprehensive 
reasons that include generically if 
not specifically all the philosophical 
arguments that have ever been al- 
leged against the existence of God. 
And from that moment forth 
through volume after volume, there 
is such a display of reason and log- 
ic as has never been surpassed. 
Now the Summa is the basis of 
the theological education of the 
Catholic clergy, and if its relentless 
ratiocination is not to be dignified 
with the name of “thinking,” then 
surely there is no thinking whatso- 
ever in the world. Certain arts of 
the thirteenth century have been 
lost. Thinking has perhaps gone 
with them. A famous modern edu- 
cator, Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia University, 
has written on The 
The Lost Art Lost Art of Think- 
of Thinking ing. To tell the 
truth, this modern 
consciously averse to 
thinking. It bristles at the word 
“logic.” It much prefers vague, im- 
pressionistic, loosely defined opin- 
ions rather than hardhammered 
reasoning. It even goes so far as to 
say that truth does not exist, or can- 
not be discovered, that truth is not 
like a star in the sky or a continent 
or a mountain, but rather like 
quicksilver, or the wind, or a will- 
o’-the-wisp. What concern then 
can a world which cherishes such 
an idea, have with such carefully 
wrought steel-pointed thought as 
that of the Scholastics? Readers 
as well as writers of modern jour- 
nals are so unused to severe think- 
ing that they cannot recognize it. 
“How few think justly of the think- 


world is 
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ing few, how many never think who 
think they do.” 


E easy fling at the “non-think- 

ing” convert may be construed 
into an accusation against the in- 
tellectual honesty of all believers. 
For the convert who enters the 
Church late in life and the believer 
who is born into the Church, are 
after all members of the same or- 
ganization, and follow the same 
theological system. If the convert 
doesn’t think, then presumably no 
church member thinks. The sup- 
position is that if converts did think 
they wouldn’t have come in. And 
by the same token if those already 
in were to think, they wouldn’t 
stay in. 

If therefore some impatient read- 
er exclaims “why give so much 
space to the careless and casual jibe 
of an obviously uninformed Cali- 
fornia woman journalist?” the an- 
swer is that I have seen that same 
jibe so often before, and am so 
deeply convinced that it insults the 
entire body of educated clergy and 
laity, that I think it worth while to 
dispose of it if I can. 

The far reaching implications of 
the accusation seem never to be 
realized. It is false to say and un- 
fair to insinuate that the born 
Catholic cannot know the intellec- 
tual difficulties involved in belief. 
One who has undergone a course of 
study in philosophy, Biblical criti- 
cism and doctrinal theology knows 
all the objections to revealed reli- 
gion, or if not all, he knows at least 
far more objections and better ob- 
jections than the outsider, especial- 
ly if the outsider be so intellectual- 
ly passive as to have “no positive 
conviction to offer as a substitute 
for faith,” and so shallow as to “feel 
no need of one.” 
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UT the educated believer has not 
stopped at learning the diffi- 
culties. He has followed through 
and has found that the difficulties 
have answers. To hint that having 
met the obstacles he backs away 
from them, and inhibits his mind 
from considering them, is to accuse 
him of mental and moral cowardice. 
Incidentally it is to say that he is 
damned. Newman in his reply to 
Gladstone on conscience quotes the 
dictum of the Council of Lateran, 
“Quidquid fit contra conscientiam 
edificat ad gehennam.” To para- 
lyze the mind is to murder con- 
science. The mind is the con- 
science and, as the Lateran says, 
one who does violence to conscience 
endangers his salvation. If he con- 
tinues, he is lost. 
Perhaps it is not to be expected 
that a non-Catholic laywoman 
should be acquainted: with these 


rudiments of Catholic theology. 

But, is it extrava- 
Sinful Not gant to expect that 
to Think until she has looked 


into at least a text- 
book, she should refrain from pro- 
nouncing offhand upon “creeds 
which preclude the need for think- 
ing?” And is it unreasonable to ex- 
pect that the editor of Harper’s be- 
fore accepting the lady’s essay in 
theology should ask her, “What are 
these creeds and can you give me 
some authoritative evidence that 
they permit believers to dispense 
with thought?” The real puzzle is 
not why I give space to this matter, 
but why does the leading magazine 
in the “quality class” devote many 
pages to an uninstructed woman’s 
assertions? Harper’s is important 
if Lillian Symes is not. Harper's 
should practice more caution about 
passing on a gratuitous insult to 
millions of people. 
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ANY persons nowadays confess 
that they have no faith. Many 
others admit that they have no sub- 
stitute for faith. But few have de- 
clared so shamelessly as Mrs. Symes 
that they feel no need of faith. 
The finer spirits agonize if they 
have lost faith and have found 
nothing to take its place. 
Literature is full of their lamen- 
tations. Ludwig Lewisohn in his 
excellent Expression in America, 
calls our attention to one of the 
most recent, that of Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay. He says: “She is a pa- 
gan with a troubled conscience and 
a peaceless heart. Brave and 
strangely though sometimes sordid- 
ly beautiful and gallant were those 
Bohemian days during the war in 
which the poet gathered her figs 
from thistles. The revolt against 
Puritan America was in its bloom 
and life was to be lived according 
to another more burning and more 
gallant fashion. Alas, in heart and 
conscience, especially in women’s 
hearts and consciences, there were 
monitions far older than American 
Neo-Puritanism. One could not be 
a pagan without a sob in one’s voice 
and an ache in one’s soul and the 
terror of death was 


tempered by no_ A Pagan on 
slaked thirst of the the Mystery 
senses nor any satis- of Death 


factions of the vari- 

able heart. And so this pagan poet 
is among the most sorrowful, the 
most plangent of all poets for the 
simple reason, pointed out by Mat- 
thew Arnold long ago, that pagan- 
ism fails when we are sick and sor- 
ry and desolate and afraid of death 
and dust. And so it is no wonder 
that one of her most piercing poems 
‘Moriturus’ is on that anguished old 
medizval theme: Timor mortis con- 
turbat me.” 








Now it happens that this is the 
very theme of Mrs. Symes’s paper. 
She calls, it “Life, Death and the 
Unbeliever,” and she concerns her- 
self chiefly with the idea that the 
fear of death is characteristic of the 
believer whereas the unbeliever is 
more likely to live bravely and die 
serenely. She can even permit her- 
self to say, “The more puerile a 
man’s personality, the less calmly 
can he contemplate its extinction.” 
In that case I presume we shall 
have to accuse Miss Millay and with 
her well-nigh all the great poets in 
every language of having “a puerile 
personality.” For they have all 
been so acutely sensitive to the 
beauty of life that they recoiled at 
the approach of the fates with “the 
abhorréd shears.” The literature of 
the world is full of the hatred and 
dread of death, from Job who cries 
out against the pit “where there is 
no order and everlasting horror,” to 
Edna Millay who protests that she 
will go down to death fighting: 


“With his hand on my mouth 
He shall drag me forth, 
Shrieking to the south 
And clutching at the north.” + 


ERHAPS before I conclude this 
subject, and this phase of it, I 
may venture to quote another elo- 
quent paragraph from Lewisohn. I 
confess that I have found his new 
volume most extraordinarily stim- 
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ulating. Hear what he has further 
to say with regard to the fear of 
death amongst unbelievers: 

“At the core of modern life there 
is a fear of life. The old ideologies 
bore a great part of the burden of 
man’s life for him. He prayed to 
his gods, fought for his country and 
begot his posterity within a frame- 
work that justified these things. 
Today he questions even when he 
still feigns to himself to believe. 
Guilt and fear are at the heart of 
all his fundamental acts and 
thoughts. His universe has been 
shattered into a multiverse; noth- 
ing binds him to it nor to his fel- 
lows. He lives and acts in a bleak 
void unguided by any principle that 
makes his actions and thoughts 
within an intelligible world either 
coherent or satisfactory. All the 
old paths are obliterated. In view 
is a ‘waste land.’ . . . It becomes 
more and more evident that nat- 
uralism, too, is gradually becoming 
enfeebled, because its activity could 
never transcend a critical stage. 
It helped men to flee from under a 
yoke, but had—and this is no re- 
proach—no path nor goal to offer.” 

This, it seems to me, is high and 
noble prose, and the expression of 
profound thought. It comes to us, 
by the way, with Harper’s imprint. 
If they give us more of Lewisohn 
and less of Symes we shall think 
better of their editorial judg- 


ment. 
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BisHop SHAHAN 


DEATH came suddenly to the dis- 
tinguished Rector Emeritus of the 
Catholic University of America, on 
March 9th. He had resigned the 
rectorship of the University in 1928 
and was living at Holy Cross Acad- 
emy, Washington, actively interest- 
ed in the building of the National 
Shrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, and in writing his scholarly 
articles, mostly on historical sub- 
jects, for various Catholic maga- 
zines. He was an authority of the 
first rank in ecclesiastical history, 
patrology and archeology. 

Practically the whole priestly life 
of Bishop Shahan was devoted to 
the cause of Catholic higher educa- 
tion, and he possessed the remark- 
able faculty of infusing his own en- 
thusiasm for study into his stu- 
dents. Born in Manchester, New 
Hampshire, in 1857, Thomas Joseph 
Shahan studied at Montreal College 
and at the North American College 
in Rome, where he was ordained in 
1882. After graduate studies in 
Paris, Father Shahan returned to 
America and was named Chancellor 
of the Diocese of Hartford, Conn. 

Bishop Shahan, at a dinner in 
his honor in 1928 when he retired 
from the University, told the story 
of his coming to that institution in 
its early days. “Forty years ago,” 
he said, “on a cold November morn- 
ing, I read in the Hartford Courant 
that the Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore was going to establish a 
Catholic University at Washington. 
In the parlance of to-day, I said, ‘Me 
for that University.” Four years 
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later, after having studied in Paris, 
Rome and Germany, I returned des- 
tined to become a professor at the 
University.” 

“To his office as _ professor,” 
wrote Msgr. Edward A. Pace of him 
after his death, “he brought a rich 
store of learning gathered from the 
sources, and from the masters of 
historical research in the schools of 
Europe. In his teaching he focused 
on every topic a vast range of 
knowledge drawn from many fields 
by constant reading and preserved 
in an unfailing memory. To his 
students he imparted a relish for 
scholarship by his lectures, and still 
more by his own _ productions. 
Through the Catholic University 
Bulletin, of which he was _ the 
founder and editor, he brought the 
University more distinctly to the 
notice of the academic world and 
through his own published works 
he inaugurated a new era in the 
study, among American scholars, of 
ecclesiastical history.” 

Dr. Shahan was installed as Rec- 
tor of the Catholic University by 
Cardinal Gibbons, on February 25, 
1909, succeeding the Right Rev. 
Denis J. O’Connell, D.D., later Bish- 
op of Richmond, Va. In that same 
year the new Rector was made a 
Domestic Prelate with the title of 
Right Reverend Monsignor. Five 
years later, Msgr. Shahan was con- 
secrated Titular Bishop of Ger- 
manicopolis and was also awarded 
the Papal decoration Pro Ecclesia et 
Pontifice. During his term as Rec- 
tor the land of the Catholic Univer- 
sity increased from 70 to 270 acres. 
The colleges of Religious Orders 
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and Communities grew from half a 
dozen to more than twenty. Nine 
new buildings were added, the li- 
brary was increased from 50,000 to 
300,000 volumes, and the University 
Museum was created. The Bishop 
was one of the founders of Trinity 
College for young ladies, and the 
Catholic Sisters College, both near 
the University, and later he estab- 
lished Basselin College, a founda- 
tion for the education of candidates 
for the priesthood. 

At the last meeting of the Hier- 
archy of the United States previous 
to the retirement of Bishop Sha- 
han from the rectorship of the Uni- 
versity, it was voted unanimously 
that an address of gratitude be pre- 
sented to the Bishop. The late 
Archbishop Dowling wrote the ad- 
dress, which said in part: “He has 
been in the forefront of every pro- 
gressive educational movement in 
the Church in this country for the 
last thirty-five years. With Monsi- 
gnor Pace—par nobile fratrum—he 
was a member of the original Board 
of Editors of The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia. He had an outstanding part 
in encouraging the establishment of 
the first Catholic women’s college. 
He was the inspiration of the Cath- 
olic Educational Association. He 
brought into existence the Catholic 
Social Conference. He was the first 
mover in the work of the Catholic 
Teachers’ College. We venture to 
say he has to his credit the estab- 
lishment of more than a half dozen 
learned periodicals, covering the 
fields of Philosophy, of History, of 
Pedagogy, of Charity, and bringing 
credit and recognition to the labors 
of Catholic scholars.” 

It was while Bishop Shahan was 
Professor of History at the Univer- 
sity that the project of The Catholic 
Encyclopedia was launched. A 
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meeting was held on January 11, 
1905, in New York, at which were 
present the Rev. John J. Wynne, 
S.J., Dr. Shahan and Dr. Pace from 
the University, Dr. Charles G. Her- 
bermann and Dr. Condé B. Pallen. 
These formed the Board of Editors. 
The work was completed in April, 
1914. Besides being one of the edi- 
tors, Bishop Shahan contributed 
more than 250 articles to the Ency- 
clopedia. 

Another project dear to the heart 
of Bishop Shahan was the National 
Shrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion now being built on the grounds 
of the Catholic University, of which 
the basement and crypt are now 
completed. Much of his time and 
energy during his later years Bish- 
op Shahan devoted to the work of 
collecting the necessary funds for 
this Shrine in honor of our Blessed 
Lady. His funeral Mass was held 
there and his body laid to rest in a 
vault under the Shrine. 

When news of the death of Bish- 
op Shahan was published his 
friends in large numbers flocked to 
Washington, and tributes to his 
memory were received from many 
parts of the world. The Solemn 
Mass of Requiem was celebrated by 
the Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, 
D.D., Archbishop of Baltimore, and 
Chancellor of the University. An 
eloquent and affectionate eulogy 
was preached by the Most Rev. 
John T. MeNicholas, O.P., Arch- 
bishop of Cincinnati, and Chairman 
of the Education Department of the 
National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence. The Archbishop said that he 
could not hope to interpret fully 
the many-sided life of the deceased 
prelate. He called him an “Apostle 
of Encouragement.” “Never have 
I known,” he said, “a more noble 
example of this art, which too few 
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of us have cultivated. Bishop Sha- 
han’s conviction was that even spir- 
itual men work better under en- 
couragement than under any other 
stimulus. .. . In bidding a last fare- 
well to Bishop Shahan we hear a 
ringing challenge. It is the chal- 
lenge of a long life nobly lived, with 
utter self-forgetfulness, for God and 
his fellow men.” 

In the words of Archbishop Cur- 
ley, “May the priestly priest, the 
worthy Bishop, the true Christian 
gentleman, rest in peace eternal!” 


<i 
all 





LouvaINn Lrsprary INSCRIPTION 
BANNED 


THE appeal of Whitney Warren, 
American architect of the Louvain 
Library, against the decision of the 
Brussels Court of Appeals prohibit- 
ing the placing of the inscription, 
“Destroyed by German fury; re- 
stored by American generosity,” on 
the Library, has been rejected by 
the highest court. This is the final 
decision in a heated and long-con- 
tinued controversy, noted in these 
columns in its various stages. It is 
now intended to put up a plain 
balustrade on the library at once. 





NATIONAL RELIGIOUS SEMINAR 


A NationaL Conference of Jews 
and Christians was held in Wash- 
ington in the second week of March, 
at which leading representatives of 
the Catholic Church, Protestantism 
and Judaism discussed the causes 
of religious bigotry and the best 
methods of removing them. Some 
of the proceedings were broadcast. 
The Catholic representatives who 
took active part in the seminar were 
the Rev. Dr. John A. Ryan, director 
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of the Social Action Department of 
the N. C. W. C., the Rev. Dr. Fran- 
cis J. Haas, director of the National 
Catholic Social Service School; Mi- 
chael Williams, editor of The Com- 
monweal, and Professor Carlton J. 
H. Hayes of Columbia University. 
The other faiths were represented 
by the Right Rev. James Freeman, 
Bishop of Washington; Rev. Samuel 
McCrea Cavert, general secretary of 
the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America; Newton D. 
Baker, former Secretary of War; 
Dr. Cyrus Adler of the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary; Rabbi Abram Si- 
mon of the Washington Hebrew 
Congregation, and others. 


- 
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LAETARE MEDAL AWARD 


Since 1885 the University of 
Notre Dame has awarded a medal 
annually to the man or woman of 
the laity who has shown distinction 
in some field of endeavor that has 
brought credit to the Catholic 
Church. This award is always 
made on Laetare Sunday, and this 
year the recipient was Stephen J. 
Maher, M.D., of New Haven, Conn., 
a recognized authority on tubercu- 
losis. Dr. Maher studied at the old 
St. Charles College at Ellicott City, 
Md., and then went to Yale Medical 
School whence he was graduated 
with honors in 1887. He did grad- 
uate work in England and Ireland 
and returned to his native State to 
devote himself to the problem of 
tuberculosis. Primarily through 
his efforts Connecticut has risen to 
a leading position in the care of 
tubercular patients and in a declin- 
ing death-rate from that disease. 
In 1928 President Coolidge named 
Dr. Maher United States represent- 
ative to the International Tubercu- 
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losis Conference in Rome, and two 
years later he was named by Presi- 
dent Hoover to a similar Conference 
in Oslo. 


_ 
ee 





CATHOLIC PoETRY SOCIETY OF 
AMERICA 


THE first public meeting of the 
Catholic Poetry Society of America 
was held on March 8th, at the Cath- 
olic Club, New York. It was at- 
tended by a large and enthusiastic 
audience who listened to a highly 
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entertaining program of addresses, 
readings, and music. Mr. Frederic 
Thompson, assistant editor of The 
Commonweal, presided. The speak- 
ers were Dr. James J. Walsh, Mr. 
George N. Shuster, the Rev. Leonard 
Feeney, S.J., the Right Rev. Michael 
J. Lavelle, representing His Emi- 
nence, Cardinal Hayes, Mrs. 
Thomas A. McGoldrick and the 
Rev. Francis X. Talbot, S.J. Mrs. 
Isabel Harris Barr recited a group 
of her published poems, and the 
music was furnished by Miss Ma- 
rion Nugent, concert violinist. 











WE are glad to give our readers 
“Are There Any More Bigots?” by 
Rev. C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J., and 
recommend some soul searching 
after its perusal. Father Martin- 
dale is to have another book pub- 
lished in the early summer, African 
Angelus, a somewhat extended 
diary of the months he spent in 
South Africa. 


AFTER giving us her delightful ar- 
ticle, “A Ramble Through the 
Wordsworth Country,” Mary SIn- 
TON (Mrs. JoHN D.) LEITCH 
(“When Song Is Vain”) now re- 
verts to poetry. Mrs. Leitch is a 
New Yorker by birth but has lived 
in Virginia for many years and is 
identified with that gifted group of 
Southern poets, founders and edi- 
tors of The Lyric. 


KATHERINE Breécy, Litt.D. (“The 
Lady Anchoress”), is never more 
the artist than when adventuring in 
the mystic mazes of medieval life. 
Her present article is one of several 
to be included in a book of medieval 
studies projected in the Science 
and Culture series being published 
by St. Louis University. Miss 
Brégy is an Academy member of 
the Catholic Poetry Society of 
America. 


Lone residence in China has 
given JAMES W. BENNETT, popular 
novelist, a keen insight into East- 
ern ways and character. With 


China much in our minds these 
troublous days, his story “The New 
Spirit Tablet” will impress upon us 
the radical cleavage between East 





Our Contributors 


and West. It will be concluded in 
our May number. 


Horace Suipp (“The French Ex- 
hibition in London”) will be re- 
membered for his article on the 
Italian Exhibition in London in our 
March, 1930, number. He is an art 
and dramatic critic of standing in 
England, and is on the staff of The 
English Review and The Sackbut. 


Our first new contributor this 
month, JoHN GILLAND- BRUNINI 
(“Reclamation”), is a member of 
the reviewing staff of The Common- 
weal, and was formerly on its edi- 
torial staff. He is a graduate of 
Georgetown University and a resi- 
dent of New York. Mr. Brunini’s 
poems have appeared in America, 
The Commonweal and The Sign; a 
series of his on the Mysteries of the 
Rosary is about to be published in 
book form. He is a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Cath- 
olic Poetry Society of America. 


Sister Miriam (“Le Gallienne 
Toys with Virtue and Beauty”) of 
the Sisters of Mercy, is a member 
of the faculty of Misericordia Col- 
lege, Dallas, Pa., and has made an 
extensive study of her present sub- 
ject. Sister Miriam’s poems have 
been included in Our Lady’s Choir, 
the recently published anthology of 
poems by Catholic Sisters edited by 
William S. Braithwaite. 


ApoLpH D. Frenay, O.P., Px.D. 
(“The God of Akhnaton”), of St. 
Mary’s Priory at New Haven, Conn., 
is Professor of Ethics and Theodicy 











me 




















at Albertus Magnus College of the 
same city. He is the author of The 
Suicide Problem in the United 
States and The Theology of Christ 
the King, as well as of many articles 
in Central Blatt and Social Justice 
and other Catholic magazines. 


DousTLess “The Imagery of Shel- 
ley” will form part of the second 
volume of FATHER STEPHEN J. 
Brown’s The World of Imagery. 
It was with deep distress that we 
read of the destruction by fire of 
the Central Catholic Library in 
Dublin, founded and fostered by 
Father Brown, which boasted one of 
the finest collections of Catholic 
books in the world. Father Brown’s 
most recent work is a translation 
with an Introduction of Pére 
Gratry’s The Well-Springs. 


MarTHA T. MOoLONEY’s “Topsy- 
Turvy Garden” is really her own 
garden and its biography is quite 
authentic. With her sister, really 
Jane, Miss Moloney lives on “a 
pocket handkerchief-sized Oregon 
ranch,” named Dunroven. She is 
an alumna of St. Mary’s College, 
Notre Dame, and was for several 
years in the business world of 
Chicago. Her work has been ac- 
cepted by The Curtis Publishing 
Co., The Oregon Farmer, Farmer's 
Wife, Portland Oregonian, etc. 


One of our newer poets from 
England, AILEEN RapcLirFrE, has 
met with immediate success, for 
during the two years which she 
has been writing, her work has 
been widely published. She is a 
member of the English Society of 
Authors, Actors and Dramatists and 
our readers will remember her 
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charming “A French Fisherman’s 
Prayer” in our October number. 


THE father of the “new” biogra- 
phy receives what we feel is defini- 
tive treatment from Josepn J. 
REILLY, M.A., Pu.D., in “The Pass- 
ing of Lytton Strachey.” Dr. 
Reilly’s much appreciated “In 
Praise of Dreamthorp,” written for 
us in November, 1929, is included 
in Blanche Colton Williams’s new 
collection for college use, A Book 
of Essays. His Newman as a Man 
of Letters has recently gone into a 
third printing and The Fine Gold 
of Newman into a second. A vol- 
ume of his collected essays under 
the title Dear Prue’s Husband and 
Other People is to be published in 
the near future. 


J. Corson MILLER (“Failure’’) is 
a name seen very frequently in our 
Catholic magazines. A _ successful 
business man of Buffalo, N. Y., po- 
etry is Mr. Miller’s recreation, in 
which he is no less successful. He 
is an Academy member of The 
Catholic Poetry Society of America. 


ALTHOUGH brought up in the 
most thorough and orthodox of 
Presbyterian traditions FRANCES 
BoaRDMAN (“Telling the World’’) 
has had particular contact in her 
fifteen years of newspaper experi- 
ence with Catholic activities. Born 
in St. Paul, she has spent her life 
there except for interludes in New 
York, California, Canada and Ger- 
many. Miss Boardman is on the 
staff of The St. Paul Pioneer Press 
and Dispatch as music and dramatic 
critic. She has written for various 
musical journals and for The Com- 
monweal. 
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In My End Is My Beginning. By Maurice Baring.—The Tragic Queen. 


By 
Andrew Dakers.—The Persecution of Mary Stewart. By Sir Edward Parry.— 
The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens——Mary’s Neck. By Booth Tarkington.— 


Miss Pinkerton. By Mary Roberts Rinehart.—Broken Arcs. By Erika Zastrow.— 
The Challenge of Love. By Warwick Deeping.—The Golden Years. By Philip 
Gibbs.—The Sienese Painters of the Trecento. By Emilio Cecchi.—Our Changing 
Theatre. By R. Dana Skinner.—The Satin Slipper. By Paul Claudel.—Cranmer. 
By Hilaire Belloc.—The Brown Decades. By Lewis Mumford.—Times and Tend- 
encies. By Agnes Repplier.—Prince Consort. By Frank B. Chancellor.—The 
Story of English Literature. By E. K. Broadus, Ph.D.—Blaine of Maine. By 
Charles Edward Russell.—Discovering Ourselves. By Edward A. Strecker and 
Kenneth E. Appel.—Essays of a Catholic. By Hilaire Belloc.—The Unknown War. 








By the Right Hon. Winston S. Churchill.—Foreign Publications. 


In My End Is My Beginning. By 
Maurice Baring. New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf. $3.75. 


The Tragic Queen. By Andrew 
Dakers. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. $5.00. 


The Persecution of Mary Stewart. 
By Sir Edward Parry. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5.00. 
The world never seems to weary 

of that tragic story which centers 
about Mary Queen of Scots. Her 
beauty, her misfortunes, her mag- 
nificent fortitude, the mystery that 
even yet surrounds many of the 
crucial moments of her life never 
fail to allure, as these three books 
attest. 

All three authors are English. 
Sir Edward Parry is a judge; Mr. 
Dakers a writer of biographies; 
Maurice Baring a novelist. Sir Ed- 
ward presents Mary’s case as coun- 
sel for the defense, Mr. Dakers as a 
student of history, Mr. Baring as a 
romanticist. Sir Edward devotes 
nearly all his study to Mary’s career 
before her flight to England; Mr. 
Dakers over half his study to Mary’s 
nineteen years’ imprisonment; Mr. 
Baring leaves this latter period un- 
touched except for the final tragedy 
of Mary’s life. 

Baring no less than Parry and 
Dakers has assiduously studied his 


materials but he weaves them into 
four narratives which he puts into 
the mouths of the Queen’s lovely 
ladies-in-waiting, Mary Fleming, 
Mary Beton, Mary Livingstone, and 
Mary Seton, unifying them under a 
seemingly enigmatic title taken 
from the inscription embroidered 
upon Mary’s Chair of State. Mr. 
Baring’s narratives are models of 
charm and simplicity, and they por- 
tray the Queen as she appeared to 
the devoted eyes of her maids. 
Therein lies the book’s weakness; 
for the reader grows weary of the 
same set of facts with only slight 
variations in the minor incidents 
and thinks of the more enthralling 
tale which might have been achieved 
had Bothwell, Darnley, and Mait- 
land of Lethington been substituted 
for three of the Marys. 

Mr. Dakers and Sir Edward Par- 
ry are at one in their conviction that 
Mary was a noble, high-spirited 
woman, generous, tolerant, and 
pure, flung by fate into the midst 
of the sorriest pack of jackals that 
ever infested a court in Christian 
history and placed seduction, for- 
gery, perjury, and murder among 
the fine arts. On important facts 
and vital inferences they are sur- 
prisingly agreed although to Dakers 
Walsingham is Elizabeth’s tool 





while to Parry these rdéles are re- 
versed. 

The two major questions in 
Mary’s career are these: Was she 
an accomplice in the murder of 
Darnley? What were her relations 
with Bothwell? Involving both is- 
sues were the notorious “Casket 
Letters”: if they were authentic 
Mary was an infamous woman; if 
they were forgeries (in essential 
paragraphs even though not in 
toto) the case against her falls to 
the ground. This explains why 
since Goodall’s investigations in 
1744 the war of opinions about 
Mary has centered in the authentic- 
ity of the Casket Letters. That au- 
thenticity has been brilliantly at- 
tacked in the past; now Dakers and 
Parry, working independently, give 
them the coup de grace. That they 
have escaped so long is a monu- 
ment to human credulity and to the 
vitality of what Newman called The 
Protestant Tradition. 

Mr. Dakers’ volume in both form 
and style leaves much to be desired 
but his independence of judgment, 
his shrewd logic in such matters as 
Bothwell’s kidnaping of Mary and 
the Casket Letters deserve applause. 

No student of Mary and her times 
can afford to miss reading and own- 
ing Parry’s brilliant study. Like 
Sir John Skelton before him he 
takes up the question as only a 
trained lawyer can, and with close 
and unwearied logic supported by 
a vivid and vigorous style he weighs 
evidence, balances probabilities, 
draws inferences, and pronounces 
conclusions in a way which carries 
conviction to the jury and strips the 
last rags of respectability from the 
reputations of those who for per- 
sonal advantage sought to rob 


Mary of honor as well as life. 
J. J. R. 
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The Autobiography of Lincoln Stef- 
fens. New York: Harcourt, Brace 

& Co. One Vol. edition. $3.75. 

This new edition makes more ac- 
cessible a most interesting and a 
most suggestive book. Particular- 
ly for New Yorkers, but also for all 
concerned with the story of Amer- 
ican institutions, these well packed 
pages provide illuminating side- 
lights on the era now closing, or 
just closed. Further when, toward 
the end of the volume, the author 
philosophizes on the present crisis 
and the immediate outlook of our 
civilization, he contributes the opin- 
ion of a shrewd observer who has 
enjoyed rare chances of acquiring 
knowledge. 

Raised to manhood in California, 
and to intellectual maturity in the 
universities of Germany and 
France, Mr. Steffens in 1892, at the 
age of 26, settled in New York with 
the purpose of supporting himself 
and his wife by working as cub re- 
porter on the Evening Post. Op- 
portunity, originality, courage and 
persistence won him an important 
place in stirring episodes of local 
history. Out of the “Parkhurst” 
period and the days of the Spanish 
War he emerged with high reputa- 
tion and influential friends, not to 
mention unusually rich experience. 
The changeful itinerary of muck- 
raking campaigns carried him 
pretty much all over the country. 
Before, after and during the Great 
War, he carried pad and pencil to 
Mexico, Italy, Russia and less ex- 
citing places. Now at the age of 
65, with width of experience, matu- 
rity of judgment and success suffi- 
cient to rate him second to none in 
his profession, he has decided prop- 
erly enough that his recollections 
are of sufficient distinction to in- 
terest a world of readers. 
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On these almost 900 pages, of 
course, various criticisms could be 
passed, although much of the mate- 
rial is so personal to the author as 
to allow of no control by anyone 
else. Particularly in the earlier 
part of the book, minute details 
concerning unimportant experiences 
rather mar the proportions of the 
narrative. Few, however, we hope 
will blame him for the long and de- 
lightful incident of his little mare. 
After all it is his story and he may 
tell it in his own way. In any event, 
he stands out in the whole long tale, 
a figure with open eyes and open 
mind, eager to see, anxious to learn, 
quick to modify his views. As 
years mellow him, he becomes less 
the reformer and ever more the phi- 
losopher, though—and we regret it 


—to the influence of religious 
faith in the Catholic sense, he 
seems to have remained ever 


strangely immune. 

The closing pages deserve care- 
ful consideration. Without thesis 
and without prejudice, detached in 
temper and weathered by experi- 
ence, studying industriously the 
significant phenomena in order to 
fit them into some philosophy or at 
least some sort of policy, like the 
scattered cuttings of a jig-saw into 
a picture, he ventures tentatively to 
sum up the results of his observa- 
tions into a social prognosis. From 
the actual tides he forecasts the 
drift; and it is, he believes, towards 
a unification of business and gov- 
ernment, no longer stealthy and 
secret but formal and unashamed. 
In this new economic democracy 
there will be no owners and no 
grafters, but only managers and 
workers. Exceptional gifts ener- 


getically used will entitle a man to 
become not a proprietor but an 
executive. 


In the Hoover adminis- 
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tration he sees striking evidence of 
a marked and conscious advance 
toward this goal. And he is per- 
suaded that our whole civilization 
is being welded into a universal 
democratic industrialism by the 
pressure of forces, often not recog- 
nized, sometimes challenged, yet 
practically irresistible. “If that be 
communism,” we seem to hear him 
say, “make the most of it.” 

J. MCS. 


Mary’s Neck. By Booth Tarking- 
ton. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, Doran & Co. $2.50. 

Miss Pinkerton. By Mary Roberts 
Rinehart. New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart. $2.00. 

Broken Arcs. By Erika Zastrow. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$2.50. 

The Challenge of Love. By Warwick 
Deeping. New York: Robert M. 
McBride & Co. $2.00. 

The Golden Years. By Philip Gibbs. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. $2.00. 

These five novels widely dissimi- 
lar in style and plot have one most 
gratifying element in common 
which seems to indicate a reaction 
in fiction towards health and ro- 
mance—the element of clear vision 
whether accompanied by uproarious 
fun as in Mary’s Neck or by the 
consciousness of life’s tragedies as 
in Warwick Deeping’s strong and 
sincere novel. These are essential- 
ly good books in a sense far from 
puritanic, implying, indeed, a very 
marked acquaintance with the 
heights and depths of existence un- 
marred by the slightest concession 
to the morbid or the pathological. 

Booth Tarkington has never writ- 
ten a more entertaining story than 
this delicious satire of modern 
young people, their parents and 














grandparents all crowded together 
for lively times and gossip at a sum- 
mer colony not far removed from 
Boston—a narrative related by the 
rather bewildered Mr. Massey, 
proud father of two fair daughters 
who have come with their moth- 
er to crash their way into the Col- 
ony, Mr. Massey’s part in the enter- 
prise being solely to sign the checks. 
It is a rare author who can make 
his reader laugh from cover to cov- 
er, but Mr. Tarkington accom- 
plishes this feat with all his old 
magic of sympathetic understand- 
ing of Young America. We sus- 
pect him of having had too pro- 
longed a diet of the jacket blurbs of 
modern plays, for he revenges him- 
self in Enid’s solemn description to 
her father of one of them—‘ ‘Biljor’ 
is brutal beauty. It is a welling of 
damnation and the forbidden out of 
the soil. It is abyssmal reality. It 
is an engulfment of the human in 
the psychical demonism of the 
soil.” Mr. Massey appropriately 
comments “My goodness!” In the 
delightful procession of characters 
Mr. Sweetmus the gardener and 
Madame Parka the prima donna 
are, as the saying is, priceless. 
Perhaps humor cannot be looked 
for in a mystery story although 
Wilkie Collins managed to inject it 
into The Moonstone, Mrs. Rine- 
hart’s latest detective novel has lit- 
tle or none of this saving salt, and 
on the whole moves rather heavily 
falling far below The After House 
and The Door in its power to grip 
and hold the reader’s interest. 
Even at that her confidential collo- 
quial manner of telling a good yarn 
places Miss Pinkerton above the 
average as mystery tales go. 
Broken Arcs, the first novel of its 
author, is written with strength and 
sincerity, but its atmosphere 
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throughout is German not Amer- 
ican, even when the scenes are laid 
on American soil. The heroine, a 
strong-souled, sensitive girl begins 
life in Bohn, a village in northern 
Germany, and the scenes of her 
childhood are vividly described. 
She enters a sisterhood to minister 
to the sick poor, but eventually 
leaves the deaconissenhaus follow- 
ing the call of her heart. Prevent- 
ed from marrying the man she 
loves the broken arc of her life is 
drawn to completion at last by a 
second and happier romance in far- 
off America. 

Love and happiness won through 
tragedy is also the theme of War- 
wick Deeping’s The Challenge of 
Love, the story of a young physi- 
cian’s battle against bigotry and 
self-interest in an English village, 
fair to view, but hiding unwhole- 
some lanes and poisonous wells be- 
neath its picturesque aspects. Love 
triumphs in the end over persecu- 
tion and the ravages of a plague. 
Something of the dignity and charm 
of a novel by Trollope is discern- 
ible in this vital, smoothly-moving 
picture of a rural environment in 
the pre-germ era of supine accept- 
ance of avoidable catastrophe. 

The Golden Years, the story, real 
or imaginary, of the lady of eighty- 
one who might be called Sir Philip’s 
Last Duchess, and whose years 
spanned the late Victorian era—is 
frankly nostalgic, a contrast be- 
tween the England of romance and 
tradition and great ancestral estates 
still unbargained for by the avid 
American, and the present Eng- 
land. “The old Aristocracy—the 
landed gentry of England — have 
lost their power, their privileges, 
and their wealth, not without some 
loss in other values worth preserv- 
ing.” This bow of a gallant gentle- 
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man to a day departed is a gracious 
and gentle book for it enshrines re- 
gret without acrimony. It is social 
history limned with a delicate art- 
istry. A. MCC. S. 


The Sienese Painters of the Trecento. 
By Emilio Cecchi. Translated by 
Leonard Penlock. With 256 re- 
productions in Collotype. New 
York: Frederick Warne & Co. 
$10.00. 

The preceding volumes of this 
scholarly series, Fra Angelico, Cor- 
reggio and Piero della Francesca, 
are equaled by Signor Cecchi’s pro- 
found and subtle exposition of the 
Sienese painters—those rarely indi- 
vidual artists whose visionary, 
strangely colored yet appealing 
works glow above Siena’s altars or 
from the shadowy domes of her 
churches. The city of St. Catherine 
was “an enclosed garden” for 
forces which sought an elaborate, 
half-oriental expression of religious 
sentiment, yet kept their freshness 
beneath archaic forms and types of 
beauty so rarefied as to approach 
the bizarre. 

Signor Cecchi considers at length 
the great Duccio whose exalted fig- 
ures of the “Maesta” in the Duomo 
are subjects of descriptions—pic- 
tures in themselves—that witness to 
the power of a profound critic to 
convey visual impressions: “what 
delicate, airy modulations there are 
in all the scenes from the lives of 
Christ and the Virgin from the first 
to the last! What contrasts and 
passages of intense vividness—scar- 
lets, peacock and emerald greens, 
silver, blacks, and metallic blues 
edged with gold! ... The gold is a 
kind of Creation light irradiated by 
a fine incandescent dust, and in it 
every defect of aerial and linear 
perspective is attenuated.” The art 
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of Simone Martini in its linear 
beauty, the author designates as “of 
the lyrical, rhythmical order which 
he introduced into the Byzantine 
treatment of colour. As music de- 
velops and contains the colour of 
sounds in lines of movement some- 
times reaching a vividness that can 
evoke real plastic gestures, so the 
rise and fall of line has in Simone 
something of the quality of a musi- 
cal subject translated into visive 
terms.” 

Back of the exalted circle of the 
Sienese painters of the thirteenth 
century, Signor Cecchi places as 
one focus of interpretation the land- 
scape that framed their vivid city, 
“How often, as we wander over the 
crete towards Arbia and Ascanio 
we seem to find ourselves in a land- 
scape by Duccio. . . . It is a scene for 
witchcraft and penitence, a haunt 
for supernatural visions appearing 
in an elemental landscape penetrat- 
ed by a strange power of halluci- 
nation.” 

These descriptions and the au- 
thor’s sense of spiritual forces serve 
to give an edge to a scholarship 
which overlooks not one angle of 
his fascinating subject and which is 
thoroughly familiar with the latest 
conclusions of the critics of this 
school. The abundance of plates 
and the constant references to them 
in the text form sources of illumina- 
tion as valuable to the uninformed 
reader as to the art critic, making 
of the whole a veritable “last word” 
on the subject treated. a. mcc. s. 


Our Changing Theatre. By R. Dana 
Skinner. New York: Lincoln 
MacVeagh-The Dial Press. $3.00. 
Mr. Skinner possesses two essen- 

tial attributes for constructive criti- 

cism; philosophy and background. 

It is rather startling to consider 














how few among our dramatic crit- 
ics can boast of either. He also has 
an honest affection for the theater 
and unlike most of his contempora- 
ries, he is enthusiastic, romantic 
and an optimist. Based on his arti- 
cles in The Commonweal, his book 
reviews the current American stage 
of the last five years and arrives at 
the hopeful conclusion that the de- 
velopment of our drama has been 
as rapid as robust; for despite the 
Strange Interludes and Last Miles 
and Machinals there are what Mr. 
Skinner calls the tragedies with 
song, which grasp the universal 
truths underlying present turmoils 
—The Great God Brown, Green Pas- 
tures, Hotel Universe, Street Scene, 
etc. “Our hope,” says he, “curious- 
ly enough for a people said to be 
practical—rests in our enduring 
power to dream. The fantasies 
which American audiences have 
cherished and the tender nonsense 
of the poets—these are what give 
the true measure of the American 
mind in the making, of its eager 
simplicity hiding beneath an ugly 
sophistication, of its generous un- 
derstanding. .. . If you want to ex- 
perience the inwardness of our life, 
look at the whole astonishing pag- 
eant and fact of the American the- 
ater itself. Perhaps it is more than 
mere dream and illusion. Perhaps 
it really holds, and not too deeply 
concealed, something of the truth 
of tomorrow—something gleaming 
over the crest of those mountains 
we call ‘today.’”’ That is the close 
of Mr. Skinner’s book and it is a 
fine and inspiring note on which to 
end. 

On one or two points we venture 
to differ with Mr. Skinner. One, 
his estimate of Ibsen whom he con- 
siders imprisoned within the walls 
of his own personal obsessions. 
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This seems to disregard the magni- 
tude of theme in Peer Gynt and 
Brand. Nor do we feel that he is 
just to Galsworthy when he charges 
him with “cheap sentimentality” in 
Escape—that most searching study 
of the hunter and the hunted. We 
also take exception to Mr. Skinner’s 
initial analogy between thirteenth 
century France and twentieth cen- 
tury America. Mr. Skinner sug- 
gests that the Great War unified 
and inspired our United States just 
as the Third and Fifth Crusades 
unified and gave to France the ideal 
of her Gothic art. Though racial 
problems in France were slight 
compared to our own, we have al- 
ways believed that it required the 
Hundred Years’ War and the fif- 
teenth century to unite her jealous 
provinces. We entirely disagree 
about any oriental influence in 
Gothic art, which was a practical 
development from French Roman- 
esque. Five years before the First 
Crusade, the foundation of the 
“Old Tower” of Chartres was laid 
and, though Mr. Skinner says that 
the glories of thirteenth century 
France were unsuspected before the 
Crusades of 1189 and 1229, Sens, 
begun in 1122, was consecrated in 
1164, and Henry Adams dates 
Notre Dame de Paris from 1160-70. 
However, these are minor matters 
in a most stimulating and cheerful 
study of the contemporary theater. 
E. VR. W. 


The Satin Slipper. By Paul Claudel. 
Translated by Rev. John O’Con- 
nor with the Collaboration of the 
Author. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. $5.00. 

As preface to The Satin Slipper 
M. Claudel has quoted the Portu- 
guese proverb, “God writes straight 
with crooked lines,” adding a sec- 
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ond quotation from St. Augustine, 
“Even sins...” And that God can 
somehow write His message of love 
and salvation through the crooked, 
even sinful ways of humanity, is 
the theme of this drama—one of 
the most profound and difficult of 
its author’s works. It tells the story 
of the forbidden love between a six- 
teenth century Don Rodrigo and the 
radiant Dona Prouheze—by circum- 
stances forced to be the wife first 
of the austere Don Pelagio, then of 
the renegade Don Camillo: a love 
thwarted, infinitely complicated, 
finally sublimated in the sacrifice 
of the woman’s life and the man’s 
freedom. But to state the plot so 
baldly and simply is by no means 
the method of Paul Claudel, who 
here gives his opulent and parabolic 
imagination free rein, racing ahead 
like an athlete while reader or au- 
dience lags breathless in the back- 
ground. 

Between that opening’ scene 
where the Jesuit missionary, left 
dying on a plundered ship, prays 
from the midst of a magnificently 
mystical meditation that if his 
brother Rodrigo cannot travel to 
God by light he may reach Him 
through the darkness of his own 
ways, to the final episode where this 
same proud Rodrigo, old and crip- 
pled, begs to be given as a slave to 
the convent of St. Teresa, there 
passes an almost staggering medley 
of life and fantasy. There are fifty- 
two scenes in all, varying from 
such moving pictures as that of 
Prouheze, mounted on her black 
donkey and placing one satin slip- 
per in the hands of the sculptured 
Virgin, with the prayer that if she 
should try to rush upon evil it may 
be with limping foot and crippled 
wing—or the Guardian Angel’s in- 
sistence upon going along with 
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Prouheze when she escapes to her 
lover—to moments of abstract po- 
etry or symbolic geography, with 
one swimming scene supposed to be 
achieved by the cinema, and several 
grotesque attempts at satire. 

The work has suffered much by 
translation — particularly as the 
present Englishing is not always 
beautiful or felicitous—but even in 
the original its intricacies of plot 
and expression make it far from 
easy to follow. Yet there is no 
doubt that it is a work of extraor- 
dinary genius—a dynamo of poetic 
energy, throwing out sparks of un- 
forgettable phrase and mysterious 
stimulation. K. B. 


Cranmer. By Hilaire Belloc. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$5.00. 

This is the third of Belloc’s biog- 
raphies of the great clerical figures 
of the Reformation. All three had 
a part in destroying the old Faith, 
Wolsey unwittingly, Richelieu by 
subordinating its interests to polit- 
ical policy, Cranmer with the mal- 
ice of a man who, secretly, has lost 
his faith, Wolsey and Richelieu, 
whatever their faults, were master 
minds and talented administrators, 
capable of conceiving and executing 
in the grand manner. Cranmer as 
Belloc paints him was essentially a 
small mind despite certain intellec- 
tual gifts. At his best he was a 
genius in prose and his claim to 
celebrity rests upon the exquisite 
diction and the _ unforgettable 
rhythms of the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

Educated at Cambridge, Cranmer 
was ordained priest and stumbled 
by chance into the path of the as- 
piring Boleyns whose chaplain and 
creature he became. His subservi- 
ency secured his advancement to 
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the Archbishopric of Canterbury 
whence he forced a great and pend- 
ing issue by pronouncing the mar- 
riage of Henry and Catherine null 
from the beginning. 

Through the influence of the 
Boleyns he was sent on diplomatic 
missions to Italy and to Germany 
and it was from the latter that he 
returned with a young woman he 
had married and whose relations 
with himself he contrived to keep a 
secret from the disapproving eyes 
of the King. Unctuous and coward- 
ly, he became the creature of Henry 
and played false to Anne Boleyn 
in her dark hour. Covertly he dealt 
the Faith he professed many a 
shrewd blow in the hope of emascu- 
lating such fundamental Catholic 
doctrines as the Real Presence ac- 
cepted by King and people almost 
universally. Through the reigns of 
Henry and of Edward he steered his 
course with skill and success, but 
Mary’s accession spelled his ruin. 
He dreaded the advent of the Cath- 
olic queen and vainly conspired to 
prevent it. Cornered at last, con- 
victed of confirmed heresy, he 
sought to save his life by a series of 
recantations. On finding that this 
course was vain he branded his re- 
cantations as false and underwent 
his doom with such fortitude as 
permitted the Protestant Tradition 
to acclaim him a martyr. 

Belloc’s study, like his Wolsey 
and his Richelieu, is vigorous, well- 
considered, and highly welcome as 
an aggressive contribution to his- 
torical truth. J. J. R. 


The Brown Decades, 1865-1895. By 
Lewis Mumford. New York: 


Harcourt, Brace & Co. $3.00. 

In our post-Civil War era Mr. 
Mumford holds that life was au- 
The winter of the coloniz- 


tumnal. 
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ing seventeenth, the spring of the 
eighteenth, and the early summer— 
what Mr. Mumford has elsewhere 
called The Golden Day—of the 
nineteenth century (from 1830 to 
1860) were followed by a sudden 
frost, a blasting of the vitality of 
the preceding periods. A welter of 
industrialism, smoke, soot, bad taste 
and governmental corruption stig- 
matized our country with a brand- 
ing of brown. There was little col- 
or or life in painting, sculpture, 
architecture, or literature. This ad- 
mitted, Mr. Mumford states his real 
case, that, due to several great lead- 
ers in the arts, the Brown Decades 
have exercised an undeniable if not 
always acknowledged influence 
upon our own generation and have 
a sort of avuncular grip over us. 
These leaders were in the fields of 
engineering, landscape architecture 
and city planning, architecture, 
painting, and the allied arts. So we 
meet, within Mr. Mumford’s read- 
able—often suspiciously or too 
monotonously facile—pages, John 
A. Roebling, designer of the Brook- 
lyn Bridge; Frederick Law Olm- 
sted, planner of Central Park; H. H. 
Richardson (of whom the author’s 
praise is rather excessive), Burn- 
ham, Root, Sullivan, and Wright— 
architects all; Jarves, Eakins, Ful- 
ler, Homer, Ryder, Hunt, and La 
Farge in painting and criticism, and 
many others. 

The connection between these 
names and those, for instance, of 
Alfred Stieglitz, the School of Eight 
painters, and Marin and O’Keeffe is 
a mite too smooth and far-fetched. 
But Mr. Mumford is a good critic 
of the arts and is credibly sound 
unless he betakes himself on occa- 
sion to widely-flung generalities 
and one or two stupid statements 
showing he is blind to religious val- 
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ues. The book is well-written and 
perhaps will, as its author’s phrase 
goes, bring to an end “the shallow 
practice of de-bunking.” 


J. W. L. 
Times and Tendencies. By Agnes 
Repplier. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $2.00. 


After those two vitally pictur- 
esque historical works, Pére Mar- 
quette and Mére Marie of the Ursu- 
lines, it is delightful to find Miss 
Repplier returning to her tradition- 
al métier in another volume of in- 
comparable essays. Their subjects 
—as might be expected from the 
elasticity of the title—range from 
Pacificism to the Unconscious Hu- 
mour of the Movies; their point of 
view is, of course, Agnes Repplier’s 
own—a fastidious and ironic criti- 
cism of modern life, particularly 
American, pointed by flashlights 
from the life of other nations and 
other centuries. 

To the discussion of our some- 
what disenchanting humanity she 
brings an often devastating wit, but 
often also a profound philosophy. 
Her paper on the comically pathetic 
“Cure Alls” of the ages gives, as the 
French say, “furiously to think”; 
that on “Town and Suburb,” with 
its little slap at the “infernal smug- 
ness which makes the lover of the 
country insupportable,” is exqui- 
sitely satiric; “Peace and the Paci- 
fist” pricks many a bubble of recent 
sentimentality, while “The Public 
Looks at Pills” proves with humor- 
ous tolerance that “the age of cre- 
dulity is every age the world has 
ever known.” 

Miss Repplier has few illusions 
about life, but a great many per- 
sistent ideals. “It is folly,” she tells 
us, “to say that people in general 
are either happy or unhappy, be- 
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cause for the most part they are nei- 
ther. They do not feel enough for 
happiness or think enough for un- 
happiness.” Those who do contrive 
to think a little and who can endure 
a wholesome astringency of phrase 
and thought, will be proud of this 
book. They will even enjoy it enor- 
mously. K. B. 


Prince Consort. By Frank B. Chan- 
cellor. New York: Lincoln Mac- 
Veagh-The Dial Press. $5.00. 
For many years Prince Albert, 

the idol of Queen Victoria’s life, 
had a reputation for being almost 
everything that was smug, stodgy 
and German. He was considered a 
prig and a reformer in what many 
people thought should have been a 
gay court in a merry England. If 
he was priggish and prim it was be- 
cause from infancy he had been 
nurtured with the thought that 
somehow and somewhere he would 
help govern a nation, and that his 
influence would be either good or 
bad in the history of the world, ac- 
cording as he counseled that nation. 
With such a burden upon his heart 
it is not strange that the naturally 
sober and introspective German 
Prince grew up oppressed by the 
problems of the world, rather than 
uplifted by a sense of its adventure 
and spontaneity. And it is not 
strange that he has been much mis- 
understood. 

He was betrothed to Victoria 
when they were both very young, 
but for some years after marriage 
that young lady was not guided by 
what Albert thought about Eng- 
land’s ruling. Later, however, due 
to his physically attractive person- 
ality and his common sense, and 
particularly to his lifelong training 
by Baron von Stockmar in diplo- 
matic and political matters, she 











turned to Albert for constant advice 
in personal and governmental pro- 
ceedings. And so far as is known, 
he never used his influence with 
her for any ulterior motive. 

His biography, and this is an im- 
partial and well-written one, was 
needed to round out these years of 
England’s history. But somehow a 
story of the Prince Consort’s life 
does little to captivate the spirit of 
the reader or to inspire a growing 
interest in this side of the Victorian 
era. As the author says, “The 
English public’s love of hearing tid- 
bits (not necessarily of a scandal- 
ous nature) ... did not appeal to 
Albert . . . So, lest there should be 
any evidence upon which to found 
the very slightest suspicion of any- 
thing either for laughter or caustic 
comment, he emitted, like a cuttle- 
fish, a sort of smoke-screen of recti- 
tude. Thus, he lived . . . a strictly 
disciplined life, and since the Court 
sets the fashion in manners, he was 
largely instrumental in altering the 
whole tone of English society.” 

E. A. C. 


The Story of English Literature. By 
E. K. Broadus, Ph.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $5.00. 

We read this beautiful volume 
with the keenest interest, of set pur- 
pose passing over the author’s Pref- 
ace. Perhaps that is not quite a fair 
procedure but in the present case 
the result was distinctly pleasing 
because we succeeded in divining 
the precise object of the compact 
treatise without recourse to the 
apologia of the writer. 

The Story of English Literature 
is the most attractively written 
work of its kind that has come into 
our hands. The general impression 
created is this: here, if anywhere, 
will be found a valuable inspiration 
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to serious study; here, if anywhere, 
will be found well chosen material 
to persuade the reader that English 
Literature, from the very beginning, 
possesses a power without parallel 
in the literature of any other na- 
tion. And, we concluded, this is the 
very volume we should place in the 
hands of the average college stu- 
dent, brain-fagged and disgusted 
after long and wearisome lectures 
on the philosophy of literature. 

In our own case the purpose of 
Professor Broadus appears to have 
been fulfilled, for he writes in his 
Preface: “I believe that the func- 
tion of an Introduction to English 
Literature is to interest the student 
in the content and spirit of great 
books and in their relation to their 
times and to one another .. . after 
many years of teaching, I find my 
pedagogical notions reduced to a 
simple credo: that the only thing 
that really matters is to persuade 
the student to go on a voyage of dis- 
covery for himself with his own 
aroused curiosity at the helm.” 
Faithfully told in this spirit, the 
story proceeds, beginning with the 
anecdotes of the Celts and Anglo- 
Saxons, passing through the devel- 
opment of the English Drama to the 
virile literature of the Elizabethan 
period and covering every impor- 
tant phase up to our own time. The 
account of the early miracle and 
mystery plays is offered with a 
wealth of sympathetic understand- 
ing. Of the whole Story we may 
truthfully say that it is based upon 
an intense appreciation of the sub- 
ject and upon a high degree of 
scholarship. 

It was somewhat of a disappoint- 
ment to find no mention of Francis 
Thompson in the latter pages of the 
book, but there is compensation in 


‘the knowledge that the author of 
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the Hound of Heaven is already 
knocking at the doors of the Cx- 
ford and Cambridge Schools of 
English Literature demanding his 
place among the Immortals. It 
would appear that such a place is 
already promised. 

The author and the publishers 
are to be congratulated upon the 
production of the Story of English 
Literature. The illustrations are 
superb, and the print is all that 
could be desired. FR. D. 


Blaine of Maine. His Life and 
Times. By Charles Edward Rus- 
sell. New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart. $5.00. 

Either as history or biography, 
this spirited book makes good read- 
ing. The promise implied in the 
subtitle is faithfully kept. In fact, 
the times—that long, exciting pe- 
riod of James G. Blaine’s political 
activity, begun while the Civil War 
was brewing and lasting into what 
Beard calls our “Gilded Age”—often 
seem more deeply interesting to Mr. 
Russell than does the man about 
whose figure he has built the book. 

As a biographer, he treats of 
Blaine almost exclusively in his 
public character and quite without 
the minute psychologizing which 
one has come to expect in biogra- 
phies. Dispraise is the keynote of 
his attitude but he is no “debunker” 
in the usual sense. He may de- 
nounce but he never sneers. Not 
only does he admit but fully illus- 
trates Blaine’s amazing brilliance of 
mind and magnetism of personality 
that won the impassioned devotion 
of millions and held it through 
scandal and defeat. For a career of 
greatness, says this observer (Mr. 
Russell was a political reporter in 
Washington when Blaine was Sec- 
retary of State), Blaine had every 
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endowment except two: he could 
not sink himself in a great cause, 
nor had he that “stern and rugged 
fidelity to truth for its own sake and 
principle for its own sake that has 
made so many smaller men great.” 
He played the game for himself, 
with the main chance for guiding 
star. “No cause of humanity was 
the better or stronger for his serv- 
ice to it.” Born poor, he never 
could forget that he was Blaine of 
the Blaines; his sympathies were in- 
tuitively with the rich, and he made 
haste, without quibbling over the 
means, to place himself among 
them. But in the end, balked of 
his great ambition, “he failed to 
leave anything but the record of an 
almost incredible popularity start- 
ing with little and ending in naught. 
... No other man in our annals has 
filled so large a space and left it so 
empty.” So devastating a summary 
of a man’s life one hesitates to ac- 
cept without reservation, but Mr, 
Russell’s sincerity in making it 
seems unquestionable. 

As an historian, he writes with 
verve and distinction, if not always 
with accuracy or the reasoned judg- 
ment of the scholar. He is frankly 
opposed to slavery and the qualities 
it breeds in slave owners, to con- 
fusion of moral values for whatever 
end, and to materialism as a philos- 
ophy for individuals or nations. 

A. J. 


Discovering Ourselves. By Edward 
A. Strecker and Kenneth E. Ap- 
pel. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.50. 

This is a new work on mental hy- 
giene that decent people can read 
without a continual blush. Out of 
wide experience, hard _ thinking, 
sympathy, close observation, and 
common sense, a physician and a 
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psychologist have collaborated in 
this useful and highly readable trea- 
tise on the workings of the human 
mind, which should bring self-help 
to many unhappy individuals. 

An effort to calculate the world’s 
aggregate of unnecessary suffering 
through “nervousness,” useless 
worry, burdens that should be cast 
on a merciful God, would defy sta- 
tistical ingenuity, just as would 
Henry Adams’ query, “What is the 
world worth?” Mental illness 
claims more victims in this nervous 
country than does any other one 
source of disability, perhaps more 
than all other sources combined. 
Therefore an understanding of the 
inner life such as this book makes 
available to the lay reader should 
prove an invaluable prophylactic. 

This review is by no means a 
brief for the psychiatric clinic, not 
even a clinic conducted by the high- 
minded authors. If the reader is 
threatened with a nervous break- 
down let him first of all have a 
strictly private audience with his 
pastor. Next, let him read Discov- 
ering Ourselves with circumspec- 
tion and in the knowledge that cer- 
tain elements indispensable to com- 
plete and joyous recovery are not 
specifically named in the book. To 
be sure, the authors pay proper re- 
spect to the health-giving power of 
religious faith, the wholesomeness 
of a reverential attitude before life’s 
great mysteries, and the mental 
calm induced by an atmosphere of 
truth and goodness, but they fail to 
advise disturbed souls of the sweet- 
ening strength found in regular 
prayer, and they mention not at all, 
I think, the only universally safe 
mental clinic, the Confessional and 
other Sacraments. 

The book demonstrates with 
great clarity that nervousness is not 
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a disease of the nerves, and that 
real injury or disease of the nerves 
is not nervousness. The interde- 
pendence of mind and body is made 
uniquely clear and prepares us for 
the logical conclusion that nervous 
breakdowns are not inevitable and 
in many cases can be prevented. 
We are warned against too constant 
and too severe emotional states, 
against self-deception, and against 
a morbid interest in our own bodies. 

An interesting topic, not suffi- 
ciently discussed, is this: “One 
should not try to perform the im- 
possible task of seeking creation 
and originality while working in 
habitual lines of activity.” Now, 
does it not seem that the creative 
spirit is most reluctant to manifest 
itself on days consecrated to its of- 
ficial welcome, though unhesitating- 
ly popping up with thoughts too 
big for words at the very moment 
that our hands are full of unoriginal 
activity? Cincinnatus ploughing his 
little farm on the Tiber deliberated 
a course of action whereby he saved 
Rome in a sixteen-day dictatorship. 
St. Paul penned his deathless Epis- 
tles in the midst of harsh, continu- 
ous labors. Schiller gives us the 
matchless aphorism, “Before genius 
the gods have placed sweat.” Re- 
cently M. Beyaert, the beloved poet 
of Flanders, told me that his best 
thoughts come in the midst of hard 
habitual effort. A second volume is 
needed to deal with this and similar 
psychological points only partly 
opened up here. 

While the authors are refreshing- 
ly exempt from the behavioristic 
folly which would translate all psy- 
chology into physiology, and while 
they freely accept the soul as a real- 
ity, a spiritual entity, not simply 
the psyche of Freud and Company, 
their sally into educational fields is 
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somewhat along the regrettable 
lines of “progressivism,” and a con- 
donation of laxity in discipline, 
which is possibly the chief factor in 
mental ill-health. 

The reader is urged to reject two 
portions of the book, that dealing 
with Freud’s degrading philosophy 
and the recommendation to destroy 
the children’s baptismal innocence 
by means of early biological instruc- 
tion. zg. F. be 


Essays of a Catholic. By Hilaire Bel- 
loc. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.50. 

This recent book of Mr. Belloc’s, 
—quite as instructive and stimulat- 
ing as one would naturally antici- 
pate,—contains sixteen papers re- 
printed from various sources and 
varying greatly both in length and 
merit. Not least in value is the es- 
say which teaches that the whole 
financial side of our civilization is 
based upon the false conception of 
the constant productivity of money; 
and that but for the restraining in- 
fluence of civil laws, the wild 
growth of interest would long ago 
have destroyed the present social 
order. Even thus restrained, usury 
is beginning to break down our in- 
ternational financial existence. To 
the Reformation and its departure 
from the immemorial traditions of 
Christendom, the author traces its 
rise. This suggestive doctrine re- 
calls the teaching of the Franciscan 
Father Belliot that loaning money 
for interest is the principal econom- 
ic scourge of our civilization. 

Another essay—which provoked 
no little comment at its first ap- 
pearance—predicts inevitable con- 
flict between the Catholic Church 
and the modern State with its grow- 
ing claim to absolute authority. In 
connection with this, one adverts to 
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an article in The Commonweal 
(December 2, 1931) by Dr. J. El- 
liot Ross on the Supreme Court de- 
cision excluding from naturaliza- 
tion those who refuse to promise to 
bear arms in whatever war Con- 
gress may declare. In other essays 
the author advises Catholics to 
abandon untenable historical posi- 
tions and to carry on an aggressive 
campaign against the absurd theses 
of anti-Catholic historians; points 
to Industrial Capitalism as_ the 
fruit of Protestant principles and to 
the Catholic spirit as the one rem- 
edy for social evils; and affirms that 
the long supremacy of Protestant 
culture in Europe is now over. 

J. MCS. 


The Unknown War. By the Right 
Hon. Winston S. Churchill. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$5.00. 

In The World Crisis and The 
Aftermath, Mr. Winston Churchill 
told the story of the World War 
from the Western and more espe- 
cially the British standpoint, re- 
cording fully the events of the naval 
war, the battles on the Western 
front and the Dardanelles expedi- 
tion, and giving only such sum- 
mary and incidental accounts of the 
war in the East as might be neces- 
sary for an understanding of affairs 
in the West. Now he gives us the 
complete story of the war on the 
Eastern front, which, as he says, 
even if it had not been part of the 
World War, would have to be 
ranked as the greatest war in his- 
tory and the most mournful con- 
flict of which there is record. 

This war and the events leading 
up to it are described from the East- 
ern standpoint. For, thinks Mr. 
Churchill, “Even if Germany and 
France had never been rivals and 
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enemies, or if England had never 
been estranged by Germany, the 
fountain-heads of wrath in the 
Austrian-Hungarian Empire and 
the Balkan States would sooner or 
later have overflowed in a deluge of 
war. Without these Eastern sources 
of trouble, the mighty Western 
powers might long have dwelt in the 
sunshine of peace and progress. It 
was the fatal confluence of two 
powerful separate and self-moving 
sets of antagonisms that alone ren- 
dered possible the supreme catas- 
trophe, and it was the course of 
events in the East that fixed the 
fatal hour.” 

Apart from a few not very pro- 
found generalizations and some ap- 
praisals of the leading figures in 
this struggle, Mr. Churchill confines 
himself for the most part to a 
straightforward narrative of events. 
In telling what happened (even 
when understanding what hap- 
pened requires more gazing at maps 
than the average reader relishes) he 
writes with an unfailing vividness 
which bespeaks his own lively ca- 
pacity for imaginative realization 
and a talent for imparting to the 
reader something of his own intense 
interest in the events described. 
He makes particularly clear the ef- 
fect of events in the Eastern War 
upon the progress of the War on the 
Western front. How many of us 
either during the War or since ever 
heard of the battle of Gumbinnen, 
of which he says that “though it 
passed almost unnoticed in the 
pandemonium of Europe, it set in 
motion several chains of causation 
violently and decisively affecting 
the whole course of the War.” 

J. C. MCC. 


Foreign Publications. — Without 
doubt Elizabeth Leseur was among 
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the extraordinary figures of our 
modern world. She demonstrated 
that a twentieth century woman of 
good social position and married to 
an unbeliever can possess a vital 
and enlightened spirituality and, 
with the aid of those inspirations 
which are the common property of 
Catholics, ascend the heights of 
Christian perfection. Her life there- 
fore is an apologetical argument of 
no little value; and the proof of its 
wide appeal may be found in the 
rapid circulation of her Journal 
which has passed the one hundred 
thousand mark (in the original 
French), and also in the enthusias- 
tic reception accorded her writings 
by a circle of readers that covers 
pretty much the entire civilized 
world. La Vie d’Elisabeth Leseur 
(Paris: J. de Gigord) is unique for 
another reason besides the charac- 
ter of its subject. Of no other book 
that we know may one say that its 
author, R. P. M. Leseur, O.P., writes 
the biography of his deceased wife 
at the suggestion of the Superiors, 
and with a preface by the Master 
General, of the great Religious Or- 
der of priests to which he belongs, 
—and this as a sequence to a series 
of some four hundred lectures on 
the same subject delivered by him 
in the presence of Cardinals, Arch- 
bishops, Bishops, and priests as 
well as thousands of lay persons. 
This fact alone will secure for it a 
sort of succés de scandale; but for- 
tunately those inspired by curiosity 
to read can hardly fail to receive a 
generous measure of enlightenment 
and inspiration. 1 
Father Peeters first published 
Vers l’union divine par les exercises 
de S. Ignace (20 fr.) in 1924 as one 
of that valuable series of ascetical 
and mystical works for which we 
are indebted to the Museum Les- 
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sianum of Louvain and which in- 
cludes Father Charles’ Prayer for 
All Times. This second edition has 
been slow in following the long ex- 
hausted first edition because it con- 
tains a good many additions and 
improvements and, as the author 
explains in a touching little pref- 
ace, pages are apt to be tardy when 
“elles ont été écrites par un 
aveugle.” The general thesis of the 
book is that the Exercises of St. Ig- 
natius are well adapted to conduct 
souls to the highest perfection and 
specifically to the prayer of con- 
templation. The author explains in 
Chapter III. the distrust which on 
certain occasions St. Ignatius ap- 
peared to display for contempla- 
tion; and in Chapter X. he takes up 
the difficulties raised by the praise 
given to Rodriguez, the author of 
The Practice of Christian Perfec- 
tion, and the blame placed upon 
Baltasar Alvarez, Lallemant and 
Surin. An appendix lists the mys- 
tical authors who have been mem- 
bers of the Society of Jesus. 

A priest who prefers to write un- 
der a nom de plume, Robert de 
Langeac, has given us Virgo Fidelis 
(Paris: P. Lethielleux. 18/fr.), a 
spiritual commentary on the Canti- 
cle of Canticles. Following St. Am- 
brose, St. Gregory of Nyssa and St. 
Basil, the author interprets this 
book of Holy Scripture as a symbol 
of the union of the soul with the 
Word of God. It is a book, as Fa- 
ther Garrigou-Lagrange says in his 
Introduction, which reveals a life of 
the deepest spirituality, molded by 
suffering, lovingly and generously 
accepted. It will help priests and 
religious to understand better the 
Office and Masses of the Blessed 


Virgin, which cite frequently the 
Canticle of Canticles. 
According to M. José Vincent, 
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Clemenceau (Paris: Librairie du 
Dauphin. 15fr.) might have won 
fame as an author, although to our 
mind his output was rather meager, 
one fairly interesting novel, Les 
Plus Forts; one far-fetched Chinese 
drama, Le Voile du bonheur; and 
a tiresome, inane sketch of Demos- 
thenes. When Clemenceau ven- 
tured into the field of philosophy or 
religion he showed not the slight- 
est grasp of his subject, but ranted 
like an atheist, anti-clerical Bol- 
shevik. Abuse of Christianity and 
railing against the Church were his 
stock in trade. A _ clever poli- 
tician, he always kept his ear to the 
ground to curry favor with the mob, 
and the Great War gave him an op- 
portunity his talents did not merit. 
—The way of politicians of another 
order is recorded in Le Procés de 
Vecole libre, by Léonce Celier 
(Paris: J. de Gigord. 9fr.). On 
May 9, 1831, Lacordaire, Montalem- 
bert and de Coux, hoping to arouse 
public opinion in France in favor of 
liberty of teaching, opened illegally 
a school in Paris without authoriza- 
tion from the University. They 
were arrested, tried, found guilty 
and fined a trifling sum, but their 
determined attitude brought about 
the passing of the Falloux law. M. 
Celier, archivist of the French na- 
tional archives, has published all 
the documents in the case; the let- 
ter of Montalembert, the statement 
of the police commissioner who 
closed the school, the secret debates 
of the members of the High Court, 
etc. 

M. Jean Rupp, in Découverte de 
la chrétienté (Paris: Editions Spes. 
6 fr.), holds that life in Europe to- 
day is intolerable, because milita- 
rists are keeping alive the hatred, 
bitterness and distrust begotten of 
the late War. The young men of 

















to-day, he argues, are disgusted 
with modern ultra pagan national- 
ism, which sees no good whatever 
in any foreign nation. A few years 
in the Rhineland with the French 
army of occupation brought this 
young officer into contact with Ger- 
man Catholicism at its best, and 
taught him the necessity of an en- 
tente cordiale between Germany and 
France. Think internationally, he 
urges his readers; let the West 
unite against the paganism of the 
East and the atheism of Russia. 
The book is an appeal to Catholics 
to obey the voice of Popes Benedict 
XV. and Pius XI., calling for an 
apostolate of peace.— The same 
publisher sends us Deux ceuvres 
d’assistance morale (2fr.), a bro- 
chure describing two European 
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guilds which give succor and com- 
fort to the sick either in their homes 
or in hospitals. The Union des 
Cocinelles, a non-sectarian society, 
was founded in Switzerland by a 
young Protestant woman, Adéle 
Kamm; the other, a Catholic off- 
shoot, was established in France by 
Louis Peyrot, the son of a doctor of 
Néris-les-Bains. Many a sick per- 
son is lonely, in despair, or on the 
verge of losing the faith. Small 
groups of a dozen members do their 
best to help these suffering ones by 
visiting them, sending them books, 
writing letters of encouragement 
and comfort, and aiding them by 
their alms. The Catholic guild is 
doing good work to-day in France, 
Switzerland, Belgium and Canada 
in an appealing cause. 
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